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. te NOSENKO'S KGB CAREER 
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A. Introduction 


During his 11 or 12 years' service in the KGS Second Chief 
Directorate, NOSENKO said, he rose from case officer ty deputy 
chief of a department and from lieutenant to lieutenant colonel 
(or, as he has stated more recently, only to the rank of captain). 
An English speaker, he had specialized.in operations against 
American targets in the USSR as he steadily advanced tag higher 
positions in the U.S. Embassy Section of the American Gepartment 
(from entry on duty with the KGB in 1952 or 1953 until 1955, 
and from January 1960 to January 1967} and in the Touriat Depart- 
ment (from June 1955 to January 1960, and from January 1962 until 
the defection). His duties took him to England in 1957 and 1958, 
Cuba in 1960, and Bulgaria in 1961 as well as to Switzerland in: 
1962 and 1964; also, NOSENKO made numerous trips within the USSR 
in connectici with operations, inspections, and confergénces, 
Commendations, twice accompanied by bonuses, were awardad to him 
by the KGB Chairman in 1956, 1959, and 1961 and by the head of 
the Second Chief Directorate in 1957 and 1958: he was One of 
70 Second Chief Directcrate officers awarded the Order of the 

‘Red Star in 1962; ang in the same year he received a meal for 
completing ten years of “irreproachable service, "* Thus, 
according to NOSENKO, his defection ended a promising career 
marked by promotions, responsible positions, extensive travel, 
and many honors. 


NOSENKO has discussed a large number of KGB operations, in- 
cluding some in which he had a personal role, either as a par- 
ticipant or as a supervisor, and others conducted by other KGB 
personnel in the First and Second Chief Directorate about which 
he learned through his professional and personal contacts,. 
Those in which he played a personal role are covered in this 
part of the paper. All are included in Part VI. The text of 
the paper distinguishes the information from collateral sources 
and investigations from the details which NOSENKO has provided 
eh the same topics. , 
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* NOSENKO has’ admitted recently, however, that he never got 
any awards at all in the KGB. Oe eh tee A 
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B. Entry _ into the KGB 


NOSENKO has provided a wide range of dates for his entry 
on duty with the KGB and has offered disparate descriptions of 
the circumstances and procedures involved in his becoming a 
KGB staff officer. His statements on these two topics are 
presented under separate headings below. : 


1. . Date of Ertry 


A range of dates between early 1952 and 2 April 1953 has 
been given by NOSENKO as the time when he entered on duty with 
the KGB, byt he has been most consistent in placing his entry 
in the month of March 1953,* in summary, he has said the 
beginning of 1952 (statement of 31 January 1964), May 1952 with 
no day (statement of February 1964), 5 or 7 September 1952 
(statement of 6 April 1964)..March 1953 with no day (statements 
of 9 June 1962, 24 April 1966 and 27 October 1966), 12 or 15 or 
17 March 1953 (statement of 8 Aprii 1964), 13 or 15 March 1953 
(statement’‘of 26 July 1965), and 2 April 1953 (statement of 


-17 April 1966). When iast questioned about this subject, on 


27 October 1966, NOSENKO acknowledged that he had lied when he 
had earlier reported his entry as occurring in 1952. His state- 
ments about the entry date are arranged in chronological order 
below. 


9 June 1962 (first CIA meeting with NOSENKO): “In the 
beginning of 1953 I came to Moscow /fFrom duty with the GRU in 
Primorsk/. This was 1953, in the beginning. in January. Well, 
I came on leave to Moscow. I was staying at my father's dacha 
there... I was then in the Navy GRU. So I ceme to Moscow on 
leave and, while I was home_near Moscow at my father‘s dacha, 
ZGeneral Bogdan Zakharovich/ KOBULOV** dropped in on us. A con- 
versation simply began. He said: ‘What are you doing?' I said: 
‘I'm working in GRU. I worked in the Far East and now I'm work- 
ing in the Baltac. I came here on leave.’ KOBULOV said: 'How 
do you like the work?’ I replied: ‘Well, speaking honestly, I 
don't like the work.' ‘Well,' he said, ‘You better come to work 
with us. Where do you want to co? Into antelligence or counter- 
intelligence?'... I did not want to go into intelligence. I 


* Several of NOSENKO's remarks about his date of entry into 
the KGB were made during CIA questioning abour how and 
when he first learned of the KGB agent “ANDREY"; the lead © 
to "ANDREY" was one of the two pieces of information which 
NOSENKO offered to sell when he approached CIA in 1962 
(see Part II.B.); the "ANDREY:’ case is discussed at 
greater length in Part VI.D.3.b. 


"** Other sources have reported that KOBULOV was expelled 


from the State Security apparatus in 1946 and that he did 
not return to a position of authority until a few days 
, after Lavrentiy BERIYA became MGB-MVD. Minister on 9 or 
10 March 1953. As of 1952, KOBULOV was working in East 
- Germany for both Wismut A.G., a uranium ore-mining con- 
- cern, and for the Soviet contingent to the Allied Control 
. Commission. KOBULOV was arrested at the same time as... | 
, BERIYA, along with others in the KGB. See Part V.B.2. — 
_ for further references to KOBULOV.. . : st pee. 
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“+ eonsider that only people who have seven, even ten years' ex-. 
“- perience in counterintelligence work should be sent so intelli- ene: 
gence. After this, let them go into positive intelligence. ‘ Pen = 
Then they know how counterintelligence operates... Well, when er a 
KOBULOV asked me where I wanted to work, I answered: ‘It is ; 
better, of course, to go into counterintelligence.' ‘Well,' he 

said, ‘Good. Look, drop in to see me for a minute sometime.’ 

This was simple conversation. Nothing official. A week later * ' 
I got a telephone call. They were calling from Personnel and : 
told me to stop by. I went. ‘Come into this room,' /they told 

me/, ‘it's not necessary to fill out a questionnaire (anketa). 

We have already obtained your personal fiie from the GRU. Go 

directly to the central entrance. A pass has already been 

-issued for you; the pass is already there. Go to the Secre-~ 

tariat of Bogdan Zakharovich KOHULCV.,' Well, I went. KOBULOV 

had been summoned somewhere hich up in the government, and his 

assistant received me. ‘'How_about working in the American De- 

partment?' he /the assistant/ asked, ‘Well. good. Go there 
right.now.! Well, I wert to the Second Directorate... His o 
ZKOBULOV's/ assistant sent me directly to the Second Directo- 3 
rate, the American Department, the First Section, working with ; 
American correspondents...in '53, in March, in March '53,. STALIN 
had just died."* 
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ee oe BT, | 
ee. “32. January 1964: Yuriy Ivanovich GUK was reassigned from 
“8, the KGB Second Chief Directorate "in something like 1952," a 
-£ -NOSENKO said, “exactly just about the time when I came from 
_ v3 the GRU to the KGB. He was already gone by that time."* | 


te 
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February 1964: After his defection on 4 February 1964, wa Saag 
‘NOSENKO prepared an official statement about his biography. 3 es a 
He said that he had entered the KGB in 1952, and he shifted : a a 
‘the dates of most of the events during the. 1945-1955 periog one | . ok ae 
year backwards from the version given in 1962.- This was dis- 7 ; a oe 
cussed with NOSENKO, and. he repeated the new dates; he then ¥ xe Vaal 
studied and approved an official statement on nis biography 

(for the Intelligence Community) which contained the new dates, 
including his claim that he entered on duty with the KGB in 

about May 1952. ; i 
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6 April 1964: Confronted with the above inconsistencies, 
NOSENKO said that he returned to Moscow in August 1952 and during 
the same month had a conversation with KGB persornel about getting 
a job. The interview continued with the following dialogue: 


sath oes a bitte thesis 


Question: You came (to Moscow) in January? 


NOSENKO: No, it wasn't January, it was the second part of 
1952. Yes, before that I was in the GRU... 5 
Maybe - if I tell you 7 - 7 September - maybe 
it was 5, I don't know. 

Question: ...What date did you enter on duty with KGB? 

NOSENKO: I don't remember. a 


Question: Early September 1952? 


RP OE SN: 5 00 Sb SOLE ee 


NOSENKO: Early September 1952, yes... I came and the 
first few days was sitting in a room with 
KUTYREV, RAKOVSKIY, and GROBOV, in Room 615. 
Yes, it was 7 September when I had joined... . 
7 or 5... And so the first few weeks I had been no. oe fe 
reading cases, studying forms; I worked like , Yrs Dalry 
that (during) December, January, February... , 
No, it was March, yes, after STALIN's death, 
after the reorganization. And at the end of 
March I was transferred to the attaches cases... 


ane Shahan, wot hitb. 
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¥ - This would place the entry date some time at the beginning —— ‘. : 
of 1952, for the KGB defector GOLITSYN has reported that mR yep Lo akesaraey vig 
GUK was transferred from the Second Chief Directorate in 


January 1952. ; , : >. »* j 


NOSENKO later settled on June or July 1954 as the time of, . 
this transfer. Part V.C. covers the period when, according 
-to NOSENKO, he was engaged in operations against the U.S. 
military attaches in Moscow. tee & wide ant O% 
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_: " @ April 1964: ‘The interrogator pointed out to KOSENKO that = i 
he had on different occasions dated his entry into the KGB as . A re 
January 1952, March 1953, and in September 1952. The questioning - 


continued: ite - 
Question: Which is the truth? a 


NOSENKO: After the death of STALIN, in_March 1953. Why 
did I say it /the other dates/? You see, I © 
finished the Institute in 1949.. Then I defended 
my diploma, and then came the State exams. I 
passed all.the exams except one - "Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism! the philosophy. And I had to 
take all the examinations over again. All of eG is 
them. -I took four, passed three, flunked one. { 
Just the same, all four had to be taken over , f 
again. For that reason 1 graduated, cr I received 
the diploma from the Institute in 1950, although 
officially I graduated in 1949. This is an un- { 
pleasant thing and I did not want to mention it. H 
Anda right after that I was sent to the GRU.* The 
rest is just as I told you, word-for-word. This 
was the only thing. And then, after I said it, 
I did not want to correct it. To twist around : : 
again. And the mistake I made was about my work : “ 
in the KGB. It was not 1952, of course, but : ; 
1953... It was 12 or 17 or 15 March. KOBULOV i 
accepted me right away. STALIN was still not : 
dead and I was already accepted. March 1953, 
about the 15th, about 15 March 1953. 
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26 July 1965: "At the end of 1952 I came to Moscow from 

Sovetsk in Primorskiy Kray;’ near Baltiysk. I had worked in the 

Naval Intelligence Point (MRP) there. My aim in coming to 

Moscow was to get out of this work in the MRP. I couldn't 

stand that work. I couldn't stand that work... I arrived in i 
Moscow at the end of 1952, December... I don't remember exactly 
the date of the order appointing me an officer in the KGB, It 

was 13 or 15 March 1953." : 


: 17 April 1966 (letter to CIA case officer): “From August ! 
1952 until 1953 I worked at the Intelligence Point of the Naval 
_ Intelligence cf the 4th Fleet in,Sovetsk, where I received the 
rank of lieutenant of the Administrative Service. From 2 April 
1953 until 4 February 1964 I worked in the Second Chief Direc- 


torate of the MGB-KGB." 
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_—— 24 April 1966 (signed autobiographical statement): "In : deve. 
sale a vies . the middle of March /1953/ KOBULOV's assistant, Colonel ve 
a » --  SAVITSKIY called me at home and told me to come to see KOBU- Loot pee Parise 


LOV... I worked in the First Section, First /American/ Depart- 
ment from the middle of March 1953 until July 1955." 


ae _-:27 October 1966: NOSENKO reaffirmed that he entered the . 

i422 .. KGB in mid-March 1953. He said that he had lied when he earlier. 

fe said that he had joined the KGB in 1952, and that he knew he was 

". lying at the times he made these statements. Asked why he had ae 

-- Lie@, he replied: “There was no sense." NOSENKO then went on ; 
- to explain that because he was only an average student and 


because he was a heavy drinker, he had been found unsuitable 


“ S-Blnce Apell 1966) NOSENKO has said he joined the GRU in 
1951, a year later. fe aes 
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by the KGB entry commission when he first applied in 1950. 
Therefore, NOSENKO continued, he hed been trying to conceal 

this fact from CIA by moving events back a year, for he thought 
CIA would not have believed him if he reportea that he was he Sepa 
first rejected by the KGB and was later accepted. ; : ier 


caatlig 


2. Circumstances and Procedures of Entry 


Although NOSENKO has consistently associated his entry into . Ey oe ‘ibs! 
the KGB with his discussions with General KOBULOV,* he has been : eRe } : 
inconsistent concerning the content of their conversation, when d 

it occurred, its relationship in time to other events (see , | 
Part IV.3.), and where it took place, at his father's dacha or 

at KOBULOV's dacha. Also, wherees NOSENKO said in 1962 that 

there were virtually no administrative formalities prerequisite . a 
to his entry, he recalled in 1964 that he had had conversations } 
with various KGB personnel officers and (at home) had completed : 
a KGB questionnaire and a biographic form. NOSENKO.was question~ 
ed at length on these points during 1964 and 1965. As a resvlt, 
he provided lengthy descriptions of his various interviews at | 
KGB Headquarters and of the questionnaire and other documents he 
completed. In April 1966, however, NOSENKO reverted to his i. oe 
original statement of 1962: There were no interviews with KGB 
personnel officers, and he implied that he had filled out no i : 
official forms. His various statements are presented in chrono- | 
logical order below. 


pon. bates 
hasanabi seat Sans 


of atin Cieideod invent ceteibi 


9 June 1962: "KOBULOV was at our dacha. Well, he is a great 3 
friend of my father. He was First Deputy to BERIYA, end my | 
father was Minister of the Shipbuilding Industry... A conversa- 
tion simply began. He said: ‘What are you doing?’ I said: 'I'm { 
working in GRU. I worked in the Far East and now I'm working i 
on the Baltic. I came here on leave.‘ KOBULOV said: ‘How do x 
you like the work?' I replied: ‘Well, speaking honestly, I i 

ye don't like the work.' ‘Well,' he said, ‘You better come to work i 
7 oat with us. Where do you want to go? Into intelligence or counter- i 
ve intelligence?'... I did not want to go into intelligence. I 
consider that only people who have seven, even ten years’ ex- . 
perience in counterintelligence work should be sent to intelli- 
gence. After this, let them go into positive intelligence. Then 
they know how counterintelligence operates...Well, when KOBULOV 
'.asked me where I wanted to work, I answered: ‘It is better, of 
course, to go into counterintelligence.' ‘Well,’ he said, 
- ‘Good. Look, drop in to see me for a minute sometime.‘ This 
was Simple conversation. Nothing official. A week later I 
got a telephone call. They were calling from Fersonnel and 
told me to stop by. I went. ‘Come into this. room,' /they told 
me/, ‘it's not necessary to fill out a questionnaire (anketa). 
We have already obtained your personal file from the GRU. Go 
“4.4... @ireetly to the central entrance. A pass has already been 
: issued for you; the pass is already there: Go to the Secre- 
tariat of Bogdan Zakharovich KOBULGV.' Well, I went. KOBULOV 
had been summoned somewhere high up in the government, and his 
assistant received me. 'Heow about working in the American De~-. | 
partment?' he /the assistant/ asked. ‘Well, good.. Go there. . jes 
_ Fight now.' Well, I went to the Second Directorate... His « 
. JKOBULOV's/ assistant sent me directly to the Second Directo- > ae 
rate, the American Department, the First Section, working with Lea gre 
_, American correspondents." ie ph Me a ae Ha 


.* See Part V.B.1. for further references to. KOBULOV. .. 
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8 April 1964: “It was February {1953]. KOBULCV was in 

Pebruary - in Moscow. He was our friend. He said: 'O.K., 

_ George. 11) help you if you want, with the KGB.' I remember 

--exactly. Yes. It was-in February. I saw him at the cottage...- +> - > 
By this timé+i had been in Moscow six weeks... KOLULOV was in. ‘ 
February. He went to see my father at the Ministry. It was 7 
the end of the day. It was late and my father invited him to , Bo atk 
come along to’the summer home. It happened to be a Saturday. as eee 
KOBULOV's wife: stayed in Germany. He was just here for a short ; ees 
TDY.* My father invited him to spend. Saturday night. and Sunday ey : f- ‘& 
at the dacha... On Sunday we were playing billiards and KOBULOV 
asked me what I was doing. I told him 'nothing,’ that I was at 
the disposal of the {GRU} rersonnel Department, I said: ‘I 
don't want to go back to Baltiysk, to the Baltic Sea, because I 
don't like the work there. I'm not doing anything there. I get Os 


ee eee wilh ae walls 


no satisfaction from tne work.‘ He Said: ‘Well, you should be i 
utilized somehow... Do you want me to call the KGB Personnel - : 


he must have given our number to them, our home phone. I was 
called subsequently by the Personnel Department of the KGB. In 
February. They told me to come see them at House No. 12. They 
had a pass for me... So I went. Picked up my pass and went.... “ss ‘ 3 
{NOSENKO next gives a description of his route to the KGB build- 7 4 
.ing, his. receipt of a pass, and his visit to the Central KGB : 
Personnel Office.} They talked to me. This man - I don't know : 
who or what he was - 3sked where I worked before and all that. 
He said: 'O.K. We'll request your file from GRU. We will check ; 
. you out and will let you know whether or not we will take you.' : , 
That's all.” NOSENKO was asked whether he completed any forms 
or questionnaires. "No. Not there. They gave me three copies i 
of forms to take home. There were so many questions. About my i 
parents, my education, my residences, addresses. I filled all 
this out... Finally I completed all three copies and called 
1 
| 


sac Test ANB aS ore ee 


them look you over?' I told him: ‘All right.' He called, and 
! 


nomena Teak oe: 


them. I was told that this time I would not need a pass,. that 
sa I should just go to the entrance, and the person [the personnel 
i officer] would.come down-and take the papers from me. I went, 

7 brought the papers, and he took them from me, and also three 
copies of my handwritten autobiography... Then I[ was called by | 
‘the personnel people once more. And at that time another 

officer talked to me, and this time I knew who was talking to 

me, because I was told to go to talk to ROZHENKO [first name : 
‘unknown, later identified as a Section Chief in the Personnel 

Department J. This was in March... Just as soon as STALIN died, 
KOBULOV came back from Germany immediately. He must have been 
summoned by BERIYA or someone. And so, in just a few days - : | 


we cent sue wets, 
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evidently he did not forget - I gota call. It was Bogdan 
gakharovich's assistant. He told me to go to the central 
entrance, that I didn't need a pass. I remember it as if.it 
:..,. just happened. I went in the uniform of a lieutenant, but with 
a! civilian overcoat. This was, maybe, the 10th of Marcn... I | 
sat down [in KOBULOV's office]. I thought it would be for five 
minutes. I waited there almost two hours. The assistant came 
out a few times and told me that Bogdan zakharovich is very, 
very busy, but that he would give me an escort. Some senior 
-.. lieutenant came up to me and told me to follow him... We went = 
--wp to the sixth floor of the old building. I-remembér: it as 
though it just happened. I sat there about five or seven 
minutes. Then I was told to go in. I announced myself. He ~ 
said: ‘Yes, I know. Sit down. My name is SHUBNYAKOV, Fedor 
Grigoryevich." He told me he was the Deputy Chief of the 
- Second Chief Directorate and that they had talked things over 
“and decided. He said that they wanted to offer me.a position 
‘in counterintelligence, in the First Department, the American | 


%HOSENKO had been told by his interrogator shortly before: § . 
that KOBULOV had been stationed in Germany and not in Moscow. 
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Department... Then he asked /A. ne. GORBATENKO to come in. 


. He was filling in for the Chief of the First Department... 
'. He took-me to his office... dell, they decided to put me in 


the First /U.'S. Embassy/ Section and called Yevgeniy KOZLOV, 
the Chief of the Section.. He ceme in and said:- ‘Well, hello; 
Yuriy Ivanovich. I heard of you. Well, if you're finished 
with him, I'11 take him along wath me and show him around.’ 
He took me and talked to me for a while and then told me to 
report... Either the 12th or the 17th. I don't remember. 


, 15 April 1964: NOSENKO again described the KGB question- 
naire and autobiographic forms he had filled out at home and 
recalled that he had also signed a secrecy agreement in the 
personnel office. He also remembered that he had made several 
additional phone calls to the KGS personnel office and described 
his second visit there to talk ts ROZHENKO: "At the end of 
February I was told again to stcp in the Pass Office’ and pick up 
a pass and go to the same floor, but another room. They told me 
I would have to talk to ROZHENKO today. He was a Cnief of 
Section, of the Personnel Section. So we had a talk. It was 
the same thing again: He said: 'Tell me about yourself.,' Sut 
he just wanted to look me over. And after that they said: ‘All 
right, we_have not gotten all your documents yet from your 


fmilitary/ district. So wait.'" 


26 April 1965: NOSENKO recounted his conversation with 
KOBULOV, saying that it took piace at KOBULOV's dacna in Usov, 
where he and his parents were visiting in January 1953, NOSENKO 
continued: "I was called at my family's dacha in February. 

They said it was State Security calling and that I was to 
report. I did this on the next day. Probably | then reported... 

to House No. 12. As officer talked to me about my’ education, 
service, and so on. Biographic questions.. Then he gave me a 
blank for my autobiography and a four to six-page anketa (bio- 
graphic form). I filled these cut at home. The next day I 
called in and was told to come to the Eighth Entry. The officer 
came down, and I gave him the forms and photographs of myself. 
They said they would call me. i did nothing from January to 
March. January was leave. In February and March I was at GRU 
Personnel's disposal." After STALIN's funeral NCSENKO was 
summoned to KOBULOV's office. His assistant, SAVITSKIY, told 
NOSENKO to wait. After more than an hour had passed, SAVITSKIY 
sent him to SHUBNYAKOV's office. There he learned that he would 
be assigned to the U.S. Embassy Section and was introduced to 
the Chief of the American Department, GORBATENKO. The official 
order appointing NOSENKO was issued the same day; the 13th or 


,15th of March 1963. 


24 April 1966 (signed autobiographical statement: Again 
NOSENKO said that he had spoken with KOBULOV at the KOBULOV 
dacha and set the date at 1 January 1953. The document con- 
tinued as follows: "I saw KOBULOV for the second and last time 
on the day of STALIN's funeral.in my father's office in the 
Ministry of Shipbuilding in March 1953.: “I had come from the 
sanitorium to Moscow and dropped in to see my father at work... 


' In his office I ran into KOBULOV as they were gathering to go 


to the Dom Soyuzov for the funeral. KOBULOV said he would 


-* concern himself with the question of my entry into the KGB. 
“The same day I returned to the sanitorium, and several days 


later, having completed my treatment,. I returned to Moscow. 


In the middle of March, KOBULOV's assistant, Colonel SAVITSKIY, . 
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" @idn't see me ard SAVITSKIY directed me to the Deputy Chief 
of the Second Chief Directorate, Colonel SHUENYAKOV.... 
: SHUBNYAKOV told me that an order had been signed appoir.ting 
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called me at heme and told me to come see KOBULOV. KOBULOV . 


me a case officer in the First Section of the First Depart- 


“ment, Second Chief Directorate. SHUBNYAKOV called the Chief 


of the First Department, Lieutenant Colonel GORBATENKO, and 
introduced me. . Then I went to the First Department and was 
introduced to the Deputy Chief of the First Department, and the 
Chief of the First Section, KOZLOV. KOZLOV sdid_I would take 
over the cases of Senior Case Officer, Captain /Anatoliy/ 
TORMOZOV and suggested that I. begin work the same day. I was 
accepted for work in the MVD in precisely this way. It is 
necessary to note that none of the workers of the MVD Personnel 
Administration spoke to me, either before or after the signing 
of the order assigning me to the Second Chief. Directorate of 
the MVD." 
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C. To June 1955 (American Department) 

1. Introduction :.” - ee , 
Depending upoft which date he has given fcr entering the KGB, 

NOSENKO's first assignment in the U.S. Embassy Section of the 
American Department, working on American correspondents living 
in Moscow, lasted for about six to eighteen months. From that 
job, he said, he moved in 1954 to operations against U.S.. Mili- 
tary Attaches assigned to the Moscow Embassy, remaining in the 
same section until being transferred in June 1955. His activi- 
ties, as NOSENKO described them, and pertinent collateral infor- 
mation on his targets while he was in the U.S. Embassy Section 
are reviewed below. , 


2. Operations Against Correspondents 


On the day cf his acceptance into the KGR, NOSENKO was 
taken directly to the offices of the U.S. Embassy Section. 
There he met the section chief, V.A. KOZLOV, wno told NOSENKO 
that he would take over the work of the departing case officer, 
Captain Anatoliy TORMOZOV, in operations against American cor~ 
respondents in Moscow. 
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' a. KGB Files on SHAPIRO, GILMORE, SALISBURY and WHITNEY 


When NOSENKO reported for work the following day, accord- 
ing to statements made on 8 April 1964, he found a desk in Room 
°615. “There were three other guys sitting there. At first I , 
was running traces, and at the same time I was reading. the files i 
on journalists... I think there were seven files in all, and I | 
didn't see any other." NOSENKO listed these files as those on e 
Henry SHAPIRO, Eddy GILMORE (as well as one cn GILMORE's wife 
SEREBRYAXOVA and her sister CHERNYSHEVA), Harrison SALISBURY | 
and Thomas WHITNEY. * / 


acetates LUBE Beet te 


During the 1962 meetings with'CIA, NOSENKO identified 
SHAPIRO as an "old agent of ours." He said that WRITNEY "worked 
for.us while he was in Moscow and gave us some material, but he 
refused to work for us when he left the country and would not 
contact us in the United States." GILMORE, NOSENKO Said, was an 

, active recruitment target in 1953 and 1954, but NOSENKO did not 
know whether he was recruited. Likewise, he did not know the 
status of SALISBURY as of 1953. 


NOSENKO stressed that the files he was given to read during 
the early period of his KGB service were developmental files r. 
(delo formulyar) rather than the operational files of the agents. 
| + , .. @he developmental files were less sensitive, and from them "you 
would never be able to figure out whether he [the subject of 
the file) is an agent or not." NOSENKO explained that, once a’ 
person becomes an agent, another file is set up, and these agent 


; = ; 
*¥—NOSENKO made clear that he was not the case officer responsi- 
ble for the more important correspondents: "KOZLOV himself : 
was working with them, the chief of the section himself--with . 
SHAPIRO,. with SHAPIRO's wife. - I also know that KOZLOV was. 
working with WHITNEY and with (Andrew J.] STEIGER... For : 
each of these persons there was an operational file which I+; 
..° .d@i@ not see." According to. NOSENKO, he was in no way involved. 
' .with STEIGER and Edmund STEVENS, both of whom were American 


- @orrespondents “recruited as agents by the KGB. - 
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7 files were held by the chief of the section, KOZLOV. NOSENKO 
ore stated that he read the files on these seven perscns "slowly 
'’ and made some extracts for myself in my personal log--such things 

as notations of their dates of arrival, things I could not remem- Sete re io 

ber." He was also given the files.on the agents surrounding ; a ' Pa 

these correspondents, their drivers, maids, and ccoks. _- ; 


b. Agents Reporting on Correspondents ae 


NOSENKO said he was responsible for handling the agents who. : ee 
were reporting on SHAPIRO, WHITNEY, SALISBURY and the GILMOREs i do 
and met with them regularly to learn whether "anything was new, ; 
who did SHAPIRO meet, what might be interesting in his behavicr, 
what might be suspicious in his behavior, who he is contacting, 
etc." He then reported to KOZLOV and would sometimes prepare 4 
written report of his conversations with the agents. Asked to 
describe these meetings, NOSENKO replied: "Let us take the same 
case of SHAPIRO. IY would meet drivers about three times. a month 
or evan two times. At the meeting I would ask the driver what 
was new in SHAPIPRC's behavior since our last meeting, whether 
.SHAPIRO had suspicious contacts with foreigners, akout his meet- 
ings with Russians, were they conducted openly or, perhaps, was 
SHAPIRO walking behind the person he met. And then the man 
{agent} would begin his report. Of ccurse, if he spots anything 
suspicious he calls immediately, and I would see nim the next 
morning. Otherwise, I would tell him at the meeting that I 
would see him again in about ten days or in two weeks, but if 
there was something interesting he snould call immediately. 

It wae the same with the maid and the cook. Upon returning to 

the office I would have to report to KOZLOV about my meetings, 

either orally or in writing. If, for example, [V.M.]‘KOVSHUK : 
{also Of the U.S. Embassy Section) had a meeting with his agents, Dy 
he too had to report immediately to KOZLOV or as soon as conveni- 
ent to both. If the meetings were taking place late in the day 
and lasted until midnight or later and.there were no written 
materials submitted at the meeting, I could go heme and then re- 
port the next morning." - 
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agents surrounding the correspondents. "At first he was teach- 
ing me. Then he would go in cases when something interesting 
would begin to develop, even when it hadn't yet begun to develop 
but when there may have been a hint in a case of some other case 


KOZLOV accompanied NOSENKO to meetings with the various : 


officer." 

NOSENKO's agent network consisted mainly of domestic and i 4 
clerical personnel in contact with the correspondents and their | 
families. Asked to describe them, he said on 15 April 1964: 3 7 a cee | 
"My first agent was a woman agent, a cook, who was workirg at | ; 4 

' GILMORE's place. She also worked at the Associated Press later. | cy edhe A. 
Her codename was 'AGLODINA', a funny one. My second agent was ~ ee cea 


a chauffeur whose codename, I think, was ‘SERGEY'. I think. he 
* was driving WHITNEY.. Then I also had SHAPIRO’s chauffeur, a — i a 

funny little fellow. In other words, charwomen, chauffeurs, *. ; eats 
this was my.agentura [agent network}]." Although NOSENKO was: 
able to give.a breakdown of this network in terms of the number 
and type of agents targetted against particular individuals, he 
had forgotten their true names and could not provide detailed 
personality information on any of them.. He explained: "I don't 
remember now. They all passed by like a river because they were 
‘turned over often." NOSENKO did recall that it was he who 
. Selected and. handled the agent who was placed in SHAPIRO's office. 
_ @8 a secretary; this agent had earlier worked in the offices of 
_ Moscow News, an English-language newspaper published in Moscow. 
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_ Be first identified GILMORE's cook, "AGLODINA,” as Yelena 
S. KOSIENKO in the fall of 1965, while reviewing a list of Sov- 
jets employed by Americans in Moscow. He. told CIA at that time 


‘that he had taken over KOSIENKO from TORMOZOV upon entering the 


U.S. Enbassy Section in 1953, and that she subsequently worked 
for and reported on GILMORE's successor, Richard KASISCHKE. | 
NOSENKO said that KOSIENKO "never provided any interesting in- 
formztion." ; 


NOSENKO estimated that he was responsible for handling 10 
to 12 agents in operations against the correspondents. This, 
he said, waS a normal load, although more experienced case offi- 
cers might have as many as 15. In April 1964 NOSENKO broke his 
agentura down as follows: 


Target , Agents 
Eddie GILMORE Two agents, the cook and the driver; 


one operational contact; a part-time 
cleaning girl; and a girlfriend of 
GILMORE's sister-in-law, who reported 
on the sister-in-law and GILMORE's 


wife. 
Thomas WHITNEY _ One agent, his driver. 
Henry SHAPIRO Three agents, SHAPIRO's secretary 


and his cahuffeur, plus an old woman 
who was a relative of SHAPIRO's wife 
and lived with the SHAPIROs in Mos- 
cow. (The secretary and chauffeur 
later worked for Kenneth BRODNEY and. 
reported on him to NOSENKO; BRODNEY 
temporarily took SHAPIRO's place in 
Moscow.) 


Harrison SALISBURY Two agents, SALISBURY's driver, "SER- 
GEY" and a part-time cleaning girl. 


NOSENKO classified two other of his agents as "neutral," in 
that they did not have specific targets on whom to report. The 
first of these was the director of MOSGRAN, a Russian-language 
training program for foreigners in Moscow. His cryptonym was 
"RAKETA," but NOSENKO could not recall his true name. The sec- 
ond, "VOLODINK,” was a female teacher in this same program who 
instructed some of the correspondents, including BRODNEY, and. 
Embassy employees in their homes; he could not recall the true 
name of “VOLODINK." When NOSENKO was relieved of his responsi- 
bility for the correspondents in 1954, he turned over all of his 


‘agents to other case officers in the U.S. Embassy Section with 


the exception of "RAKETA” and "“VOLODINK," whom he continued to 
handle in his work with military attaches. — 


e ie 


ce. Information from Other Sources - 


SHAPIRO was identified as a KGB agent.by GOLITSYN in 1961, 
before the lead was received from NOSENKO, and he had previously 


.? been suspected as such on the basis of his long stay in Moscow, 
i: his unusually good access to Soviet information sources, and his 
|, marriage to a Soviet national. SHAPIRO was mentioned as a KGB 
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" agent by a eryptonym. (known to NOSENKO and confirmed by GOLI & 
eppearing in the CHEREPANOV speRer ae’ 


ppb The KGB defector Nikolay: KHOKLOV: had earlier identified the. Soiiles uiive eit 
Polish-born wife of WHITNEY’as a KGB agent, an allegetion which. oa 
she denied, and it had been ‘long assumed that WHITNEY too had et 
reached some sort of accede on ‘with the KGB because of this nn a 
fact and because of the » LORS, curation of his tour as a correspond-. a “8 
ent in Moscow. : ; . 


oak 


GILMORE also had been gua pested by CIA before NOSENKO's in- 
formation was received. He served in Moscow for 12 years, from 
1941 to 1953, and is married to a Soviet national. 


ature dead x 


SALISBURY genved two short tours, of about one year each, ‘ 
in Moscow during the 1950's. During the second of these, he | 
became enamored with the Pole who was to become WHITNEY's wife : | 
(see above) and was during this period a subject of criticism Ly i 
other American correspondents in Moscow for his pro-Soviet arti- \ 
cles. When WHITNEY married the Pole shortly after STALIN's i 
death, SALISBURY returned to the United States and his articles 
took on an anti-Soviet tone. 
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NOSENKO claimed no involvement aan the other two American 
correspondents whom he identified as KGB agents, STEVENS and : 1 
STEIGER, both the subjects of a considerable amount of derogatory 
information in CIA files. They are discussed in Part VI.D.z. so 
under the heading of NOSENKO's American ieads. j i 


4 


3. Operations Against Military Attache Personnel \ 


Some time in the first half of 1954 NOSENKO was. relieved of : 
his responsibilities for the correspondent cases, and from then 
until his transfer from the American Department he handled KGB 
Second Chief Directorate operations against the officer person- 
nel of the U.S. Military Attache's office, NOSENKO's account of 
the turnover of the correspondent files to his successor and of 
the acceptance of the attache files is presented below. 


4 
q 
4 


———- -  =— 8 April 1964: "I took over the Military Attache cases 
from Nikolay KHRENOV,.. When I was leaving in 1955, I turned 
the attache files over to Valeriy BUDYLDIN." 


- 10 April 1964: "I made a mistake... I said I accepted 
the cases from KHRENOV when I was taking on the Militery Attache 
work. This is not right. KHRENOV was not working in the First 
(u.S. Embassy) Section; he was working in the First (American) 
Department. I took over the cases from--let's see, ‘there was 
ZHUKOV and Vladimir Aleksandrovich CHURANOV, and here was my 
table. (desk), and I accepted the cases from Pavel Fedorovich F 
“PANKRATOV. This was in the beginning of 1954." 


7 . = 15 April 1964: NOSENKO said that he thought he turned 
te over the correspondent files to.F.V. KISLITSYN (who returned: :. 
» .., to the USSR from Australia in’May 1954). NOSENKO asked when: | 
Wi sh SF the PETROV'’s defected in Australia; he explained that he was 
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not sure about KISLITSYN and could have given them to another 
officer. "If KISLITSYN came {back from Australia] in 1953, then 
it was to KISLITSYN. Otherwise, it was someone else.* ears 


- 18 June 1964: “KISLITSYN came into the First Section in 
1954 and I gave him the files on American correspondents. BUDYL- 
DIN also joined the section this year and took the files on the 
Attache and his assistants from PANKRATOV. BUDYLDIN left 
later that year and turned those files over to me... Yuriy 
LEONTIYEV joined the section in 1955, and I gave him the files 
on the Army Attache and his assistants." 


NOSENKO has also been indefinite as to the date he. assumed 
responsibilities for the attaches. As noted above, he said on 
10 April 1964 that he received the files in the beginning of oo 
1954. le had earlier said that he worked on the correspondents 
"only about six months." If the date of March 1953, which he one 
most often gave for his entry ‘nto the KGB, is correct this would 
place the turnover in the fall of 1953. On other occasions he 
has said specifically that he turned over the correspondent cases 
and began work against the attaches in January 1954, on still 
others that this occurred in May 1954. In February 1965, NOSENKO 
said that he could not remember when he changed assignments. 
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a. Agents Reporting on: Military Attaches 


te Asked in April 1964 to describe the agent network 
(agentura) at his disposal in operations against U.S. Mili- 
tary Attaches during this period which began in 1954, NO- — 
SENKO replied: "There were two maids, a cook, drivers*... ; 
about ten persons, plus the agent 'SERVIZNIY' and the one _ 
with the code name 'DMITRIYEV'... These additional two ; pe 
agents, about 12 or 13 agents altogether.“ With one ex- ; i 
ception, this network remained constant until NOSENKO trans : pop 
ferred from the U.S. Embassy Section in mid-1955. He met 
each agent about once a week, except for the chauffeurs who 
were met three times a month in a safehouse or on the 
street. According to NOSENKO, this network was “just a 
supporting agentura, which very seldom was worthwhile," the 
main source of information on the Military Attaches being the 
microphones in their cffices.** . 
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Newly added to the network while NOSiNKO held this 
position was a maid inserted to report on Army Attache Earl 
L. MICKELSON and his successor, Fillmore K. MEARNS. Her : ; 
name, .NOSENKO thought, was NOVIKOVA. She was an English- . 
speaking university graduate but “hid her knowledge of : Ri 
Engjish in order to overhear conversations or read letters : : : 
without taking them outside." : 


: Besides NOVIKOVA, NOSENKO named one other maid who was : i 
his agent, Mariya NEVEROVA, code nane “SHVEDOVA," and she : 
was targetted against the Assistant Army Attache, Ira , 
RICHARDS. He described NEVEROVA as a “little, old,’ thin’ 5 te : aes 3 
oman," from whom he never obtained anything of. interest. ty ; 
They met in a safehouse on Kuznetskiy Most. : ia 


a 

A 

4 

Of the KGB agents among the chauffeurs, NOSENKO identi- wd 4 

fied Nikolay SHNYRYEV, who was used by various of the at- oe { 
_taches. "He reported where they went, what they said, 

whether they took notes or photographs, whether they had 

unusual packages with them, and so on.” 


When viewing photographs in September 1964, NOSENWKO i 

. identified Vladislav VOROBYEV as the agent "SERVIZNIY." He 
had been working in the Embassy since its establishment, 
starting first as a messenger boy and, in NOSENKO's time, 
performing clerical tasks. VOROBYEV had no direct connec- 
tion with the Military Attaches, and NOSENKO said he himself 
did not know why he had been given VOROBYEV to handle in 
1954. The main function of this agent was delivering to 
NOSENKO copies of the unclassified telephone listings of the 
Embassy, issued monthly. 


"DMITRIYEV's" true name may have been Dmitriy KUKOLEV: 
NOSENKO saw this name on a 1962 phone list and thought, but 
was not sure, that this was his agent. . An electrician who vos : a 
worked on the Embassy's electrical wiring systems and eleva- ; ee 
tor, "DMITRIYEV" reported to NOSENKO on antenna wires and 
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». ©The Military Attaches used a pool of five drivers at randonm,. : 

NOSENKO ‘said. Apart from the permanent driver for the senior a 
. attache, none were targetted. against individual members of the 

attache office. © U's. Pe ee . 


&* See Part V.E.3.g. on electronic operations against the U.S. 
Embassy. Be . Sg : 
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other wires he had observed in the. Embassy as well as on the 


‘security measures on the top floors. Like VOROBYEV, "DMITRI- 
YEV" had no direct connection with the Military.Attaches. 


In September 1964 NOSENKO was shown a series of 260 bio- 
graphic cards on Soviet citizens employed by the American En- 
bassy in Moscow. Each card contained a photograph of the per-. 
son involved and short biographic notes, including his name — 
and job in. the Embassy. The first time. he went through these: . 
cards, NOSENKO was permitted to see only. the photographs; NO~ .~ 
SENKO did not identify the photographs of SHNYRYEV and KUKOLEV 
but said that the face of VOROBYEV was familiar, adding that 
he thought his name was VOROBYEV, When shown the biographic 
information on SHNYRYEV and KUKOLEV, he identified each of them 
as his agents during the 1954-1955 period in the American De- 
partment and equated them to the cryptonyms given previously. 
In the case of SHNYRYEV, when shown the bicgraphic information, 
which listed SHNYRYEV as "chauffeur for the Military Attache," 
NOSENKO exclaimed: "Oh my God, this is my own agent." He 
latcy said it was a good photograph of SHNYRYEV. 


b. NOSENKO's Targets - 


As the Second Chief Directorate case officer responsible 


-for operations against American Military (Aray) Attaches sta-~ 


tioned in Moscow,* his main task was not to recruit them but 
rather was to prevent the attaches from collecting intelligence. 
He has used this statement abouc his main task (identical with 
that of other U.S. Embassy Section officers working against 

the Army and Navy Attaches) to support his claim that no U.S. 
Armed Forces Attaches vere recruited by the KGB from 1953 un- 
til his defection in 1964. He has also said that this is one 
reason he knows relatively little about the personal back- 
grounds of his various targets during this period--the empha~ 
sis was on surveillance instead of development for recruitment— 
purposes. Asked in February 1965 to list the Army Attache per-~ 
sonnel for whom he was directly responsible during 1954 and 
1955, NOSENKO gave the following names: "MICKELSON, MEARNS, 
RICHARDS, FELCHLIN, BENSON, MULE, STROUD, and CARDELLA."** His 
knowledge. of the activities of these targets and of KGB action 
against them, coupled with information from other sources, is 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 


*Javal Attaches were handled by ZHUKOV during this period, NO- 
SENKO said, while Air Attaches were initially handled by CHURA- 
NOV. When CHURANOV left the section in early 1954, he turned 
over the Air Attache files to PANKRATOV, who turned them over 
later in the year to KHRENOV. ; ; 


**This is the order given by NOSENKO. The list comprises two 
generations of Army Attaches in Moscow and is neither in al- 
phabetical order nor in terms of date of service in Moscow. 

It is, however, in descending order of rank from Colonel MICKEL= 
SON through Captain MULE ‘to ‘Chief Warrant Officer CARDELLA. — 
Questioned about these officers in a different: context, NOSENKO 
indicated knowledge of their ranks. Not mentioned by NOSENKO 
was George VAN LAETHEM, Assistant Army Attache in Moscow from 


z August 1951 to August 1953 (prior to the time when NOSENKO said 
"Whe was responsible for work against the military attache office). 
VAN LAETHEM returned to Moscow in 1955, however, and was ate 


tached to the Army Attache staff again from 19 March to 19 May 


_: .1955, during which time NOSENKO claimed he was still responsible 
.. for this group. ~~ 5 aie sk ae 
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(i) MICKELSON 


NOSENKO has identified Earl L. MICKELSON as a colonel 

and the Military Attache in Moscow during 1954 and 1955. 
PANKRATOV was the case officer originally handling NICKEL- | 
SON, and the case was turned over to NOSENKO in 1954. 
When asked about egents who might have been working against 
MICKELSON, NOSENKO said that there’ was one cook, a KGB 

. operational contact whose name he did not recall, and 

3 MICKELSON's maid, whose name NOSENKO believed was NOVIKOVA; 
the cook and NOVIKOYA went to work for MICKELSON after NO- 
SENKO had left the U.S. Embassy Section, In addition to 
these two, the only other source reporting on NICKELSON was 
his chauffeur, whose name. NOSENKO also did not remember. 
NOSENKO suid that the KGB learned nothing interesting about | / : 
MICKELSON from concealed microphones, telephone taps, or 
surveillance, and that no operational approach or recruit- 
ment was attempted. There was, in fact, no anteresting or ; 
derogatory information on MICKELSON from any source. : 


& 
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According to information in CIA files, MICKELSON was 
involved in at least two incidents inside the Soviet Union 
which NOSENKO has not reported. In May 1954 he was arrested 
in Tbilisi on the (false) charge of having photographed & 
bridge, but he persuaded the Militia not to press charges. 
In August 1954 MICKEISON was arrested again for illegal 
photographs south of KHARKOV; on this occasion he was held 
for two hours before being released. e i 


(ii) MEARNS 


! 
NOSENKO identified Fillmore K.. MEARNS as MICKELSON's a I 
replacement and said that he wes the responsible case of- aa | 
ficer. There were two agents and one operational contact 
working against EARNS, Of these, NOSENKO could recall the | 
name only of NOVIKOVA, the same maid who reported earlier on i 
MICKELSON. Besides being told to attempt to overhear MICKEL- 
SON's conversations NOVIKOVA was instructed to search his 
clothing and tu copy any notes she might find, but she 
never overheard or found anything of interest to the KGB. 
NOSENKO recalled that MEARNS' personal effects were searched 
by the KGB while they were being shipped to Moscow from the 
United States, and that all his service records had been 
discovered and photographed.* NOSENKO described MEARNS 
as being more "active" in Moscow than MICKELSON had been and ; 
said that information from concealed microphones showed ©: 
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him to have a strong character. Nothing of interest con- 
cerning him was received from these’ microphones or from tele- 
phone taps. : 
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CIA has no derogatory or otherwise significant informa- 
ar tion on MEARNS, who replaced MICKELSON. 


' (iii) RICHARDS 
NOSENKO identified Ira B. RICHARDS as a lieutenant 


colonel who served as the Assistant Army Attache in Moscow. 
NOSENKO’ said that he was the case officer working against 


4 + @NOSENKO has told this same story about MICKELSON. ‘ 
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RICHARDS. The one agent reporting on RICHARDS whom NOSENKO 
could name was the maid Mariya NEVEROVA, GB cryptonym 
"SHVEDOVA," but she had never provided any worthwhile in- 
formation about RICHARDS. In additicn, seme Soviet drivers 
repcrted on RICHARDS, but nothing useful was obtained from 
then. 


from July 1954 to July 1956. There was a microphone in the 
office which he shared first with MICKELSON and later with 
MEARNS. RICHARDS confirmed that Mariya NEVEROVA was his 
maid and described her as a "mousy" woman who had a heart 
attack during the period she was employed by him. (This ; i 
incident was not recalled by NOSFENKO.) For about four : 
months of his Moscow tour, RICHARDS took Russian-language 
lessons from Ludmila. GROMAKOVA in his apartment. During 
these lessons, NICHARDS often discussed labor concitions and... ' 4 
wages in the United States and, on one occasion, had her ' ; 
record her speech on his tape recorder. GROMAKOVA was preg~ 
nant and unmarried at the time. (NOSENKO has named GROMAKOVA 
as a KGB agent in another context but has not mentioned her 
contacts with RICHARDS.)* RICHARDS identified one "Volodya" 
(i.e., first name Vladimir) as his principal driver. About 
62 vears old in 1954, Volodya was the son of a rich jeweler 
in Moscow during the Revolution. Volodya himself was well ; 
educated and, on one occasion while picnicking outside Mos- i 
cow, he spoke intelligently with RICHARDS about the Revolu- 
tion, propaganda, and news media. (NOSENKO did not know of 
Volodya.) Purther details from RICHARDS are given in the 
following, section on FELCHLIN. 


i 
According to CIA records, RICHARDS served in Moscow | 
[ 
! 
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(iv} FELCHLIN 


ae me ee 


NOSENKO identified Howard L. FELCHLIN as a lieutenant 
colonel who served as Assistant Army Attache in Moscow and 
stated that he was FELCHLIN's case officer. FELCHLIN was in i 
the Soviet Union during 1954 and part of 1955, until being 
declared persona non grata. NOSENKO did not recall the 
name: of any agents specifically targetted against FELCHLIN, 
although he thought FELCHLIN must have had a maid and sne 
would have been a KGB agent. Additionally, NOSENKO said, 
the Assistant Military Attaches shared a pool of cars and ! 
drivers, and these were his agents. Unable to recall the 
precise date of FELCHLIN's expulsion, NOSENKO related it to 
some event regarding Soviets stationed in the United States ; | 
for which the Soviet Government decided to reply in kind. 
HOSENKO was imprecise as to the pretext used to expel FELCH- ; | 


Cerreney Werwwe anise Sar ew Te ae 


LIN, but said the action was based on information which had 

: been accumulated from a number of sources and incidents. 

: For example, FELCHLIN had been caught taking some photographs 
and a report had been written; along with other similar 

i indications of FELCHLIN's activities and reports of agents 

: in contact with FELCHLIN, the report was filed away for pos- 

sible future use. NOSENKO was questioned further on FELCH- 

| LIN during the February 1965 interrogations. He said then 

! 

i 

? 
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that FELCHLIN alone had been declared persona non grata, 
and that no other attaches had been involved. NOSENKO 


“ F See Part V.E.3.d., which discusses coverage of John ABIDIAN, 
to whom she also taught Russian. 
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explained his having but few details concerning this action 
by the fact that it took place after NOSENZO had trans- 
ferred from the American Department to the Tourist Depart- 
ment in June 1955. NCSENKO knew nothing of FELCHLIN's | 
background. eae 


Other sources have reported that FELCHLIN visited the I 
USSR as a merchant seaman and a diplomatic courier before 
arriving in July 1953 as Army Attache. He served in the i 
latter capacity for one year, until July 1954, when he was | 
asked to leave the country. (He had previously served in 
Austria and West Germany and had been. in official, contact { 
with known GRU officers at both posts, as well as in the 
United States.) During his entire tour in Moscow he was 
the sub:ect of intensive KGB interest. Shortly after his i : 
arrival, in September 1953, FELCHLIN, with fellow Assistant. i 
Army Attache Martin J. MANHOFF, and two Air Force attaches 
took a train trip to Siberia, the first such trip permitted 
American attaches in many years. Six months later, on 
25 March 1954, the Soviet newspaper Trud carried an article 
saying that FELCHLIN and his companions had lost some of 
their "spy documents" on the. train. FELCHLIN said this 
charge was faise. On another cccasion, while travelling 
with a British Miiitary Attache, FELCHLIN returned to his 
train compartment to find a scantily clad Soviet female in 
his bunk. (NOSENKO recalls neicher of these incidents.) 
In June 1954, while in the company of Lieutenant Colonel F.d. 
YEAGER, an Assistant Army Attache, FELCHLIN was arrested in 
Kiev by a Soviet Army officer for photographing a military 
target. (NOSENKO has never mentioned YEAGER's name; when 
told the name and asked for an identification, NOSENKO 
said that he had heard it and tnat he thought YEAGER was 
the Air Force Attache.) A large crowd gathered and, after 
some jostling, FELCHLIN and YEAGER were taken to a Militia 
station where they were ordered to sign a confession. They 
were held eleven hours, and their arrest caused the American 
ambassador to deliver a strong protest note. FELCHLIN was 
told on 3 July 1954 that he had 48 hours to get out of the 
Soviet Union. No specific charges were mentioned. Major | 
) 
| 
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Walter A. McKINNEY, the U.S. Air Attache and one of FELCHLIN's 
travelling companions at the time the "spy notes" were 
allegedly lost, was declared persona non grata at the same 
time.* 


eet ee aetna eee 


Queried concerning SHNYRYEV, RICHARDS and FELCHLIN 
immediately recognized his photograph and name as one of the 
general chauffeurs assigned to the Office of the Military 
Attache at the Moscow Embassy; RICHARDS was taken on his 
first trip outside Moscow by SHNYRYEV. He remarked that the 
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* Ambassador BOHLEN successfully insisted, against initial 
Soviet refusal, that his personal plane be allowed into the 
USSR to fly FELCHLIN and McKINNEY out. In February 1965 
NOSENKO was asked to describe the unusual circumstances 
under which FELCHLIN left. NOSENKO said he could not, in- 
asmuch as he was no longer in the American Department at 
the time. Told that the expulsion took place in 1954, 
NOSENKO said this was not the correct date. 
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attaches referred to SHNYRYEY as either "Nikolay Perviy" 
(Nicholes the First) or "Nikolay Vtoroy" (Nicholas the 
Second) to distinguish him from the other chauffeur with 
the same name. FELCHLIN said that SHNYRYEV drove primarily 
for the Military Attache himself, but sometimes drove for 
the AssiStant Military Attaches, and he remembered that 
SHNYRYEV was not well, suffered fro: war wounds, and had 
continuing chest or lung trouble. (Asked whether SHNYRYEV 
had any medical problem, NOSENKO said he was not aware of 
any.) 


FELCHLIN said his maid Dora FEDOPOVA (not specifically 
named by NOSENKO) was in her 50's. when she spoke with 
FELCHLIN about a job, she asked for about 120 rubles a month, 
which seemed excessive, so PELCHLIN offered 80. FEDOROVA 
refused and ieft. ‘Two days later she returned and accepted. 
She spoke little English. Other maids came to the back 
door of FELCHLIN's apartment to "chat" with her, and sus- 
pecting that they were reporcing to FPELOROVA, PELC {LIN 
teased her about it. FRDORJVA's previous employer at the 
Embassy gave her full name to columnist Drew PEARSON with 
a statement that sne was one of the chief spies and the Iccal 


- "boss" cf the Embassy network. PEARSOU printed the allega- 


tion. In the sunmer of 1953 or 1954, according to FPELCHLIN, 
the maid approacied FELCHLIN wath the article, waved it in 
his face, and accused him of being PEARSON'S source. (NO- 
SENKO did not recognize FELOROVA'sS name and did not recall 
hearing cr rea@ing of this incident.) 


(v) BENSON 


NOSENKO identified his target John S. BENSON as a 
major and Assistant Army Attache in Moscow. He did not 
recall the names cf any agents working against BENSON but 
said that BENSON was with MULE and STROUD (see below) in 
Stalingrad in 1955 vnen ali three were caught by the KGB 
with electronic "spying" devices. They were declared per- 
sona non grata. The KGB had no other derogatory information 
on BENSON from any cther source. 


(vi) STROUD 


NOSENKO identified William R. STROUD as a captain and an 
Assistant Army Attache. The only agents working against him 
were the Military Attaches‘ drivers. From concealed micro- 
phones, the KGB Second Chief Directorate learned before 
STROUD's arrival in Moscow that he was an expert in the use of 


. electronic spying apparatus. He was with BENSON and MULE 


in Stalingrad and was declared persona non grata along with 
them (see below). Other than this, NOSENKO Said, the KGB 
knew nothing unusual or interesting about STROUD from any 
source. 


CIA files show that STROUD was, with BENSON and MULE, 
the victim of the Soviets' seizure of technical equipment 
in Stalingrad and was declared perscna non grata on 7 May 
1955. On 31 January 1955 he travelled to Kharkov from Mos- 
cow with First Secretary Frank SISCOE to interview an Ameri- 
can defector living there. (According to NOSENKO, SISCOE 


_was suspected by the 7m of being a CIA officer; 
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(vii) MULE 


NOSENKO identified Walter MULE as an Assistant Army 
Attache and said that he was the case officer responsible 
for him. NOSENKO described an operational approach to MULE, 
in which he himself participated: In 1953 or 1954 there 
had been several defection approaches to Soviets in the 
United States on the basis of money and the promise of a | 
new life. After the KGB Second Chief Directorate decided to . i 
try the same measures, MULE was selected because he was only 

| 
| 


a captain despite his lengthy service in the Army and because 
material from concealed microphones indicated that he was 
often disparaged by the other attaches. When NULE received 
letters from home, he threw them in the trash, and the 

maids turned these over to the KGB; from this mail it was 
understood that MULE did not have a house in-the United 
States but lived with his family in a trailer. The father 
of two children, MULE had sent his wife from Moscow to Ger- cf i 
meny for an abortion, as a third child would have imposed 

too great an economic burden. On the basis of all this the 
KGB appointed N.M. BURODIN, a recruiter of the American De- 
partment, to attempt to defect MULE. Together with BORODIN, 
KOVSHUK, and L.A. LEBEDEV (from the Second Chier Directorate's 
special technical section) NOSENKO travelled to Leningrad i 
for the operation. LEBEDEV installed a ciock containing a 

concealed camera as well as microphoses in MULE's hotel 

room, and BORODIN entered the room to await MULE’s return. 

When MULE started to enter the room, he caught sight of 

BORODIN and tried to back out, but NOSENKO and KOVSHUK ‘ 
closed_the door {nom the hall and prevénted,. nis_ escape — 

BORODIN reviewed ior MULE thé Facts the KGB had “feeumuieeed 
about His” lack “of success in the Army, the disdain of his 


Te et nett ates ead a Hed oie 


t 
fellow attaches, und his shortage of money and then offered x 
him a job as a "consultant." BORODIN had either $5,000 or 
$10,C0O in an envelope to encourage MULE to accept. Ac- \ 
cording to NOSENKO, MULE refused outright, telling BORODIN ; 
to get out, that he would not talk to him, and that he was 

e captain in the American Army. 


said that he was locked in his hotel room and subjected to | 
a recruitment attempt by an MVD agent calling himself Jack 
SIEGAL, who offered him $10,000 for "work"' on a long-range 
basis.. SIEGAL emphasized that MULE would not be required 
to procure documents from the Embassy, and according to 
MULE, SIBGAL was aware of facts concerning MULE's personal / 
life that could have been obtained only from listening de- / 
vices in MULE's apartment or office. SIEGAL left after about 
20 minutes, having warned MULE not to report the incident. 
<a was unable to identify NOSENKO's photograph. 


CNS 


CIA files show that MULE reported this incident. He | 


i (viii) PNG of BENSON, MULE, and STROUD 


After NOSENKO had been transferred to. the Tourist De- 
partment in 1955, BENSON, MULE and STROUD were the targets 
of a KGB operation which resulted in all three men being 
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*Precisely the same role was played by NOSENKO in the re- 
cruitment approach to James STORSBERG, according to NOSENKO. 
(See Part V.E.3.c.ii.) 
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declared persona. non grata. NOSENKO gave the following 
account of this inéidcnt: For some time the Second Chief 
_ Directorate had been trying to acquire B small, convenient 
' = piece of electronic equipment which American Intelligence — . 
- officers vere known to be using during their travels inside 
’ the Sovict Union. As early as the beginning of 1954, the * 
‘American. Department had been given authorization from the 
Central Couritteo of the Communist Party to steal tais 
equipment from the Americans, provided that the success of '- 
such an operation was assured, Before his transfer to the: * 
Tourist Department in 1955, NOSEXKO himself had helped to 
develop plans for the operation and had even arranged an 
abortive eattespt to steal the equipment from an attache at 
a railroad station outside Moscow. While BENSON, MULE, 
and STROUD were or one of their trips (after NOSENKO's tran3s= €. 
fer) it was learned that they had the equipment with then, j 
and the KCB decided to take it from them in Stalingrad. 
To carry out the operation, Lieutenant General P.Y. NDOTOV, oo: 
then Chief of the KGB Sccond Chief? Directorate, and A.M. ; 
GORBATENKO, Chier of the American Departnent, flew with : 
other personnel from the American Department to Stalingrad. : 
The hotel rooms of BENSON, STROUD and MULE were watched 7 
“constantly from a visual observation post, and it. vas noted i 
that they never ato in the hotel restaurant but always in i a 
their rooms. It was also noted that the epparatus was : i 
placed under a pillow before they began to eat. While they ; “ 
were seated at the table having dinner, therefore, the KGB } 
officers suddenly entered the room and seized the equipment. ; 
in order to partially cover the illegality of this act, it 
was decided to make a show of expelling BENSON, MULE and 
STROUD from the Soviet Union, and this was done via the 
persona non grata action. 
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According to information from other sources, the equip- 

ment was seized from BENSON, MULE, and STROUD on 5 May 1955, 

we and the three were declared persona non grata on 7 May (a 
Die month before NOSENKO ciained to have transferred to the 
: Tourist Department).* When the 7 May date was given to 
NOSENKO during the February 1965 interrogations, he replied 
that the operation was handled at a higher level, that he 
did not directly participate in it, but that he had been 
involved in the earlier planning to seize the equipment. | , 
It was pointed out to him that he had always said he was in 
the Tourist Department at the time of this operation, and 
that he had consistently said that he transferred from the 
American to the Tourist Department in June 1955. .NOSENKO 
shrugged, but offered no comment. 7 gee BS ‘ 
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*TheRisource Kaarlo R. TUOMI, who served in the United 

States as a GRU Illegal from 1958 to 1963, reported to CIA 

in 1964 that while working as a KGB informant in Kirov in 
. -'. .  . the early 1950's, he was targetted against three U.S. Mili- 

| OS tary. Attaches travelling on a train. TUOMI believed that. ~ .- 

-y he might have contributed information leading to the three aS 

: Americans (as he later read in the Soviet press) being de~ oe Sees 
-clared persona non grata. It would appear that TUOMI's Se a 
targets were BE N; , and STROUD. i tl we 
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“#* Each time NOSENKO gave CIA the story of the recruitment of 


(ix) CARDELLA 


’ NOSENKO said that in 1954 and 1955 there was an admini- 
strative officer in the Embassy hy the name of James CARDELLA. 
The KGB had no interesting or unusual information concerning 
CARDELLA from any source, and NOSENKO could say nothing more 
about hin. — ia 


CIA files show that Chief Warrant Officer CARDELLA served 
in Moscow from September 1953 until June 1955. Other than the 
fact that a microphone was discovered in CARDELLA's Moscow Em- 
bassy office in 1964, no significant collateral information 
concerning him is available. 


(x) VAN LABTHEM 


NOSENKO identified George VAN LASTHEM as an Assistant Air. 
Attache at the U.S. Embassy against whom an cperation was at- 
tempted in 1953 or 1954. He said that during this period a. 
Russian actress, Alla LARIONOVA, was placed on a train going 
from Berlin to Moscow with the mission of striking up an acquain- 
tance with VAN LAETHEM which could be followed up in Moscow. 

She succeeded in meeting him and gave him her address-and tele- 
phone: number. Although she was certain that she would hear from 
him, he never did call her in Moscow. NOSENKO said tnat he had 
heard about this from P.F. PANKRATCY, the case officer handling 
LARIONOVA. He added that CHURANOV was the case officer respon~ 
sible for VAN LAETHEM, as re was for all members of the Air At- 
tache's office at that time. NOSENKO knew of no other interest 
or activity concerning VAN LAETHEM. 


CIA records show that VAN LALETHEM was not an Assistant Air 
Attache but an Assistant Army Attache, serving 1n Moscow from 
March 1951 to March 1953.* As cryptographic security officer 
and officer in charg? of the Embassy code room, he had super- 


‘visory responsibility for the military code clerks and mechanics, 


including Dayle SMITH, and he was on fairly close personal terms 
with Sergeant Roy RHODES until the latter's departure from Mos- 
cow in January 1953; VAN LAETHEM's duties also carried respon- 
sibility for sensitive electronic activities in the Embassy.** 
He was again in Mescow from 19 March to 19 May 1955 (at a time 
when NOSENKO claims to have been the KGB case officer for U.S. 
Army Attaches). Although this trip was always intended to be 


-, only a TDY, it was represented to the Soviets as a PCS Assistant 


Army Attache assignment because of the extremely sensitive na- 

ture of his’ business there. He was project officer for the en- 
tire electronics program at the Embassy, and went to Moscow to 

review the operations including the planned use of the new 


’ electronic equipment which was seized from BENSON, MULE, and _ 


“ 


STROUD in Stalingrad in May 1955 (see above). 


'® “Although VAN LAETHEM completed his two-year tour in Moscow in 


March 1953, just at the time NOSENKO said he entered the KGB;: 
he was succeeded in his post by Walter MULE, for whom NOSENKO 


‘* bas claimed full responsibility. Thus, the fact of his posis cart 
- tion as Assistant. Army Attache_and MULETs. predecessor would ae 
‘presumably be available to NOSENKO. - : j an oe 
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“ "ANDREY® in the June 1962 meetings, he related it to Roy RHODES. 
‘Bach reference to Roy RHODES was followed by a statement that 
**"“$¢-was through RHODES that the KGB learned of the existence of 

'". special electronic equipment :in the U.S. Embassy. RHODES had no 
access to such information. NES re eee 
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* was created to operate with and against foreign travellers. 


2. Soviet Homosexual Agents. 


“ *These eeapenenta are also known as the. First’ Sec tion: and. : 
'; Seventh Department, respectively. : 


.  **This tern refers to agents whose homosexuality. is ex- 
7 pares py the KGB against certain male targets. . . 
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D. June 1955 to January 1960 (Tourist Department) 
1. Tntrosuction 


By his account’ NOSENKO served in the Anévieda= Canad lene 
British Section of the Tourist Department,* KGB Second Chief 
Directorate, from June 1955 (shortly after, the department 


in the USSR) until his transfer to another department in 
that directorate in January 1960. He waS.a case officer | 
until appointed Deputy Chief of the Section about June 1958. 
In statezents made prior to April 1966, NOSENKO claimed to 
have been twice promoted during this four and one-half year 
period--to captain in July 1956 and to major in August or 
September 1959--but in a signed statement of April 1966 he 
said he remained a captain from 1956 until his defection. 


NOSENKO has described his personal and- direct partici- 
pation in the section! s activities as consisting of:. 


i 
i 
-Recruitment of two Soviet. nationals as homosexual i 
agents,** with NOSENKO their handler from the outset until ae 
i 


Tan baht ateledtite coe 


they were dropped in 1962 or 1963. 


-Recruitment and handling of Soviets as agents tar- 
getted against American tourists; their number varied from 
eight to 14 and many were employed by Inturist. 


-Operations involving :4 foreigners who visited the 
USSR for various lengths of time. 


-Recruitment and handling of the American Express Com- 
pany representative in Moscow, whom NOSENKO continued to 
meet following his reassignment in January 1960. 


-Decision in October 1959 that Lee Harvey OSWALD was 
of no operational interest to the KGB, and subsequent par- 
ticipation in the KGB investigation of OSWALD's activities 
in the USSR. 


Each of these categories is discussed separately below. 


Because he had been seen meeting a foreigner ina 
public lavatory in Moscow, NOSENKO said, the KGB concluded 
that A.I. VOLKOV might be a homosexual and hence of some 
Operational value. The KGB therefore mounted an operation 
which verified this possibility in 1987:. A homosexual agent 
of the Moscow Criminal Investigations Department provoked _. 
VOLKOV into a compromising ‘situation... Then VOLKOV, who had ; i 
previously been a KGB agent but was at this time deactivated; ® hed 
was called to KGB Headquarters where, after NOSENKO interro- a 8 
erred him, he ndett ted Bae curiam “e sereee si ae 
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NOSENKO 's ener ae to work for the KGB omong doposexaaie: 

VOLKOV helped NOSENKO the following year. to-recruit a poso= 

sexual acquaintance, Aleksey (patronymic not. recalled}. _ 

YEFREMOV. The two agents subsequently worked as a team 

against foreigners under NOSENKO's direction; in addition 

to specific targets, they had the general assignment of i 

associating with foreign visitors in Moscow for the pur- ; os _ E: 

pose of spotting possible homosexuals, NOSENKO described pea pete 

on 12 June 1962 his use of these agents: "Although I am BO : o 

a chief of section there 1 have all sorts of.agents. I 

have a good agent apparatus. I have beautiful girls, 

beautiful girls, whom I can use as I like-~-anything you i 

want. I have homosexuals, pederasts, and, in particular, I 

have one special pair. I am afraid they are known to both : 

you and the British. I permitted this pair to work in. | 
i 


i 
i 
.# 
4 

3 

‘t 


general [without specific assignments|. I send them. out to. 

look on their own. I give them money and tell them te go ; 4 
out. ‘Stroll about. Here are theater tickets. ‘Look around, . i 3 
but only Americans. Look for American pederasts.' They are ' | 


& couple, that is,.they love each other, They are able to 
do anything desired, cither active or passive, anything. 
They call me at ‘night: ‘Yuriy Ivanovich. There is a mister } i 
so-and-so here. He wants to go to bed with us.'' I say: : : 
““Well, let him. We'll talk about it tomorrow.' So the next ‘ - 
day they go to a special hotel room. Wo make photographs. : : 
Then we think about what he represents. Is he worth it? . 
Then, as Chief, I recommend that he be recruited or not-- . 
depending on his position, what he can give, what he can ' 
tell. If he can give something, I say: 'Well, let's have . ‘ 
a go figrat'|. After this, I speak to these boys: ‘Well, ; i i 
go to bed with him again, one or both of you, as you wish. j 
Do whatever is wanted. All this is seen [observed by the 
KGB]. The [hotel] administrator enters. ‘What are you 
doing?' The administrator calls the Militia. An akt is 


ove sents: tna oa 


tes drawn up. ‘Well, you are a foreigner. This is not our { 
watts business. We don't know what to do with you.' Then the = 
ae Chief arrives: ‘What's up. Aha, I sece.' Well, then a con- 


versation begins: ‘Listen, what shall we do? Pederasty is 
punishable by three to five years and now, on the basis of pie >t 
recent legislation, by up to eight. Understand, if your iB 
friends find out that you are a pederast--and how can they : 
help but find out?..." 
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When NOSENKO moved from the Tourist Department to the ; 
Second Chief Directorate's American Department in January | 
ye 1960, he took VOLKOV and YEFREMOV with him. They were ~ 
i", . + + ever used against targets in the U.S. Embassy; but, NOSENKO ' 

. said, the Tourist Department “used to call me on homosexual 
prospects." VOLKOV and YEFREMOV continued as active KGB ae 
overdose owrsso agents until some time in 1960 or 1961, after which they i sales aaa 

i could not be used further since they had become too well I 
; _ known, and NOSENKO finally retired their files to KGB 

ia) oe archives in 1962 or 1963.. The last operation in which these 

\ : two agents participated was: during January - 1962. 


4 fag 
an gah ead acy 


ee a a, an Oe . During interrogation on these agents, NOSENKO has been “4 
wi. lt. umable to tell. where they lived in Moscow, their family cae 
situation, or other such details. He said that he never as 
. met either in a safehouse (always on the street) and never 
“met either of them alone, without the other being present.. 


“4 
b. 
a 
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tion of these two. Additionally, 
. at least. six Americans, not reported on by 
have had contacts with one or both of these agents 


_in Moscow. 


“109. 


NOSENKO ‘has described slater KGB pe werewchan: to. hese vesin- 


based on compromising evidence obtained with the assistance 


. Of VOLKOV and/or YEFREMOV and several other cases in which 


Americans. were suspected of béing homosexuals on the basis 


an snrereeeeen’ 


With one or possibly two exceptions, all 
the contacts of VOLKOV and YEFREMOV reported by NOSENKO.or 
other sources took place during the period from April to” 
November 1959. The known exception was the KGB approach to 
W.E. JOHNSON in January 1962; the possible exception was | 
the contact with the American psychiatrist, which took place 
in 1959 or early 1960 but cannot be dated precisely. Finally, 
NOSENKO has described the contacts between VOLKOV, YEFREMOV, 
and the American Robert BARRETT in the.summer of 1959 but 
does not know of their contacts in the summer of 1961, 

shortly before BARRETT was approached on the basis of conm- 


' promising information obtained in ‘1959. ee 


"3, Other Soviet Agents 


The Tourist Department, just established when NOSENKO 
was transferred to it in mid-1955, had no agent network for 
operations against American and British tourists. Conse- 
quently, NOSENKO said, he and the other case (officers had 
to “start from the beginning:" e 


As a first step, NOSENKO was introduced by a fellow 
officer to a number of "trusted persons" in Inturist; these 
were not agents, he explained, but "just persons known to 
the KGB so that a KGB man could approach one of them with 
questions about somebody or something." NOSFNKO began to 
collect information on these individuals and others with the 
aim of formalizing their recruitment; by the end of 1955, 
he estimated, he had a network of about eight agents, all 
of then Inturist interpreters. During the following four 
years, the number of agents whom NOSENKO handled varied: 
Agents would be transferred from one case officer to another, 


. Some would leave Inturist, and "things were sort of changing 


‘all the time, bacK and forth." In 1956, NOSENKO said, he had 
about ten agents, in 1957 there were. about 12, in 1958 about . 
‘eight, and at the end of 1959 (when he was preparing to return 
to the American Department) he had approximately 12 to 14. 
-NOSENKO has provided information on five: of these agents, 

all of whom he says he recruited from within Inturist during 
1655. These were: — nn es 


Larissa SOBOROVA: An: Inturist interpreter and. -one of 


the first Inturist agents recruited by. NOSENKO. : SOBOROVA = | 


was NOSENKO’s agent until 1959 (when she married and retired) 
‘and reported to him on all foreigners with whom she worked as 
ae -werket boken NOSENKO | a the. a aaa 


“*S8ee Part V.F.4. 
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" NOSENKO prs so crarerstare on OEE Se esitie sexual Piao eee 
ment with two other tourists, one American and the other British. 
during 1957-1959. NCSENKO. mentioned at one pou that he "even 


told ‘Larissa about his last name." 


 * - Viadisir KUROMTSEV: KGS cryptonym “LEBEDEV, recruited 
in 1955. (NOSENKC has also said that MUROHTSEV7 hed been a 
Second Chief Directorate ayent "since 1958.") MUROMTSEY was 
called into the Army in about 1959 and was sere to some Soviet 
Air Force academy in Central Asie, where he worked as an inter- 
. preter for Syrian students studying there. During this period, 
7 his file was held by the local KGE in Central Asia. Later he 
: a returned to toscow and das reactivated by the Second Chief 


Directorate. 


- Nikolay ROGOV: KGS cryptonym "Gzero,” recruited in 1955, i 
ROGOV had formerly been 2 “confidential contact” of the KGB. ‘ 
He worked in the central office of Inturist which assigned | 
interpreters to British ane Americen citizens visiting the ' 
Soviet Union. 


| 
a 


- Natalya SHULGINA: Recruited by NOSENKO in 1955, ar 


Inturist interpreter. Shown SHULGINA's ess on 6 February 
“1964, , NOSENKO failed to recognize yi: when he «as given her nene 
‘* “ fowever, ne sale that this was a Second Myer Direstorace agent, 
on wnom Boris RELITSKIY had reported to C1A,** NCSENKO's only ° 


other statement on SHULGINA was made on 17 Aprii 19€4, when 


eon cabs 1h wade bathers ath 


discussing tne agents he acquired in 1955. He said: “So, for : 
example, I had this SORUROVA. then 1 had MURONTSEV, I recruited : ! 
him. Who else? Natalya SHULGINA, KUNSAROVA. Well, anyway, 


during this short period. during 1925 until the end of “55,02 
had about eight people, all of ren translators from Inturist." 
NOSENKO the:ofore_said he handled SHULGINA and implied that be 
recruited her. (Information from © other sources indicates that 
SHULGINA worked for two ycars as secretary/interpreter for the 
NBC correspondent in Moscow, Irving R, LEViNES. who arrived in 
the Soviet Union in July 1955. Althoush there 13 no evidence 
that SHULGINA was directly involved, the KGB attempted to re- 
cruit LEVINE in November 1955, She has travelled abroad twice, 
the first time to Paris in i956 and the seccnd time as an inter- 
preter at the Brussels Fair in the sunmer of 1958. As NOSENKO 
indicated, BELITSKIY reported on SHULGINA, wno he said was a 
close friend. BELITSKIY said that she was directly involved, 
: probably as the principal, in a sexual entrapment operation, 
i ‘in the recruitment of a memrer of the British Parliament. 
; ' BELITSKIY reported to CIA on SHULGINA in October 1962; NOSENKO . 
said his last connection with the BELITSKLY case. was in Geneva 
‘ in the spring of 1962.) 


va can Slant Aad cee te 


« 


cries sec ee ~ Tamara KUNGAROVA: Inturist interpreter recruited in sites dade eA 
i 1955 (according to NOSENKO's statement in April 1964 - see ; ears 
| above on SHULGINA). In October 1964, NOSENKO said she was trans- 


ferred as an agent to the Tourist: Department by the British 


are discussed in ‘Part Vv. D.4. a. 


“s*NOSENKO reported ‘in “1962, that the KG3. ‘controlled | BELITSKIY, 
a source of CIA (see Pact VI.D.6.). ; 
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. Commonwealth Department in 1957 or the beginning of 1958.. 
In 1957 or 1959 she was involved ina sexual compromise 
» + Operation against an American professor, which did not 
“reach the point of a recruitment: approach. Between 1957 
. or 1958 and 1960 she was working against an American tourist 
‘pamed Philip NIELSEN who was suspected of connection with 
CIA and who was under study for recruitment. by the KGB.* — 
"KUNGAROVA later married NIELSEN and the two “hived’ “in tn +: 
England. The KGB was still interested in NIELSEN at the 
time NOSENKO left the Tourist Department, but XNOSENKO be- 
lieved there was no recruitment, Mrs. NIELSEN died in 1965, 


Besides those in Inturist, NOSENKO has named several 
other agents whom he recruited or was given while in the : ¥ 
Tourist Department. These included tha following: 


a aes 
wr AReasteseeibeattil coshcdee 


~Aleksey A. DMITRIYEV: KGB cryptonym "TOMO," a cane 
didate member of the Academy of Sciences USSR anda special~ : 
ist on Japan and Thailand. DMITRIYEV speaks Japanese and 
English and worked at the Japanese exhibition in Moscow. 
NOSENKO did not indicate how. DMITRIYEV was used cperationally ; ; 
or how he was connected with the American-Canadian-British i J 
_ target. : 


.-(fnu) IVANOV: A lawyer employed by the Institute of 1 
Foreign Trade in Moscow. NOSENKO did not personally re. om Sat i 
cruit this agent. IVANOV moved to Moscow from the Baltic ; 
area and his previous handlers there notified the Center, 
suggesting that the agent might be of use in the capital. 
NOSENKO contacted IVANOV and later turned him over to the 
British Commonwealth Department of the Second Chief Direc- 
torate whica, NOSENKO believed, “planted him in the British 
Trade Mission or something like that." 


-Marina RYTOVA: KGB cryptonym "KRYMOVA," born about 
: 1923 or 1924 and educated at the Military Institute of 
Foreign Languages, a special school which also had Communist 
students from foreign countries. There she studied military 
subjects as well as foreign languages. She speaks English 
and Greek well. NOSENKO could not recall who recruited her, 
but she was turned over to him by I.A. KONSTANTINGV, a 
Tourist Department case officer, in 1956 or 1957. At that 
time she was working as an interpreter at the Russian ; 
Permanent Exhibit in Moscow and continued in this job until 
- about 1960, when she became an instructor in the Greek | } 
oo: language school of the Institute of International. Relations.':. 
i -- . + She reported to NOSENKO any information which she obtained 
.f on foreign delegates or foreign tourists who visited the 
; Exhibit in Moscow. As she was often invited by the Ministry 
“Ts -- of Agriculture to interpret during meetings between Soviet 
officials and delegates from America, England,,and Greece, 
she.also reported this information to NOSENKO. RYTOVA 
: served several times as an interpreter for ‘KHRUSHCHEV and.’ 
: . once participated in a conversation he had with’ Iowa farmer 
: : GARST. In 1959 or 1960 she was sent. as interpreter with a. 
_ Small delegation which visited GARST's farm in the United 
_., States and was used by the KGB Legal Residency in Washington, 
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‘D.C., to report on observations. enroute and while there. - 


a one daughter, approximately 14 years old. 


. cruitment, no approach was contemplated by the KGB in one i 
= 


-dicated in the text. : : 


' for the Soviet to introduce MALIA to a.KGB homosexual agent, © 


_. touch with MALIA) when 


. *See Part V.D.5. for further details on FRIPPEL and JELISAVCIC.” 


RYTOVA is married to a man who works in cne of the military. 
offices in Moscow and is a captain or a major. They have -. 


She worked in the American Express Company office in Moscow 
for Arsens FRIPPEL and later for FRIPPEL'’s successor, 

Michael JELISAVCIC.* DANKO: was handled by I.A. KONSTANTINOV 
from about 1955 to 1957-.and was then turned over to NOSENKO. 
She reported on JELISAVCIC, who was not approached, according : 
to NOSENKO. a ; a ta ; 


~Yevgeniya ("Jane") DANKO: KGB cryptonym “OKSANA." ciout 7 | 


esbiaiscbes bic, is 


4. Operations with Forcign Visitors : ‘ 


NOSENKO said he participated in 14 operations with 
foreign visitors to the USSR while a member of the American~ | 
Canadian Section of.the Tourist Department. Nine of these ‘ [ 
operations resulted in recruitments (excluding one who later | 
was recruited by another element of the KGB, but including 
another whom NOSENKO classified as a borderline case). of 
the remaining five operations which did not end with a re- 


a waphicbidifeades saute alatire 


case, one target rejected NOSENKO's proposal, the KGB was 
unable to obtain compromising material for an approach to a 
third, and for political reasons the KGB decided against 

approaching the final two. | 


vache ARTE wees ork Noles wei 


Although the information from NOSENKO on the timing of 
these operations does not always agree with that from other 
sources, these cases can be grouped chronologically as 
follows: 1955 = one; 1956 — one; 1957 - three; 1958 = two; 
and 1959 - seven. The operations in 1955, 1956 and, with. 
one exception, 1959 were homosexual provocations. The re- 
cruitment of Arsene FRIPPEL in 1959 was based on heterosexual 
compromise. 


pia «asa AE dees a bee 


These fourteen operations are summarized briefly below 
in the approximate order in which the cases began. For 
each case, NOSENKO's information is followed by a summary of 
the results of CIA investigations. The description of the 
BURGI case is more detailed than the others, for reasons in- 


sine ta 


a. Attempted Entrapment of MALIA (1955) 


_- NOSENKO's Information: Martini MALIA, a graduate ‘student, 
spent about four months in the USSR in 1955 and was sus~ 
pected of having connections with American Intelligence. “8 ; i fog 


a 


eR let tribe west sete 


“-° woward the end of his stay, while under surveillance, MALIA sere SOS ee ese ae 
_ was observed in contact with a Soviet citizen believed to ; ae ; 


be a homosexual. The Soviet was detained by the KGB, and 
NOSENKO eventually obtained, a. confession that he had had . : ea 
homosexual relations, with MALIA. After. NOSENKO. had arranged . ae 


the latter enticed MALIA to a specially equipped hotel room 
in Moscow; NOSENKO was on the scene (but not directly in 
the introductions were made in a 


i foo lye, he rae et fhe Oe a ae a 
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Moscow restaurent, and from an observation point in a 
neigtboring hotel room he watched the KGB agent and MALIA 
having relaticns. With MALIA insisting on the lights being’ 
oe ' turned off, however, .1t was impossible to obtain compro- 
ol os"*,  mising phctcgraphs (the KGB did not yet have infra-red 
F _ photographic equipmont, NOSENKO said) and therefore no re- 
~  ¢ruitment approach was made to MALIA. During this and a 
+ later trip to Moscow in 1961, MALIA was "very cautious," 
and the KGB never again succeeded in exploiting MALIA's 
homosexuality for a recruitment approach. 


ae Investigation Results: MALIA, a U.S. Navy intelligence 
oe officer during World War 11, has visited the Soviet Union 

in 1955 and twice tn 1962. While buying books for the 
Library of Congress and. several universities in 1955, MALIA | ON . 8 
travelled over 10,000 miles throughout the USSR, which was” vot a 
sufficiently unusual at the time to attract press publicity. 
in 1955 and 1962 he nad contacts with dissident Soviet } 
citizens and clandestinely brought to the West Literature ; 
for fublishing abrord. In December 1963 MALIA was the 
subject of an attack in the Soviet press which charged that 
during 1962 he had "spent his tine in Moscow looking for 


dissension joe—-+ke—ranks of young intellectuals at drubken - 
—debauchneas. "| ' 
t 


in tne spring oY 1963 he claimed to have 
had no involvements with blackmarketeers, horosexuals, or | 
females ituside the Soviet Union at any time. ile made a 
Sinilar statement toRQVRees in October 1963. MALIA has - | 
not been interviewed in connection with NOSENKO's informa-} 
tion about him. 


b. Recruitment of BURGI (1956) ; : : 


$ 
4 
4 
i 
NOSENKO's Information: At the first meeting in 1962 
and despite his stated fear for his own security and his 4 
nfs deternination to discuss only the two leads he wished to sell 4 
us CIA, NOSENKO described his recruitment of Yale Professor 
Richard BURGI on the basis of a homosexual provecation oper- 
ation which began in Moscow and culminated with an approach 
in Kiev in June 1956. NOSENKO reported that he received a . 
Jetter of commendation (plagodarnost') and a bonus of one : Pe 4 
month's pay for this recrultment, but in 1966 he retracted | 


this claim. The BURGI case was the first operation in which 
NOSENKO had direct contact with a foreign target of the KGB, 
and NOSENKO said he counted it as a turning point in his 

' personal and professional life: It was with this success-~ 
ful operation, NOSENKO stated, that he "began to grow" from - 
& spoiled playboy into a responsible and effective counter- 
intelligence officer. The DURGI operation was the first 
recruitment carried out by the Tourist Department after it 
was created in 1955, according to NOSENKO. In 1964 NOSENKO 
reported for the first time that his superior, A.S. KOZLOV, 
Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department, had also taken part =. 
in this operation, but that he, NOSENKO, was .the ‘responsible . 

‘ case officer. In August 1965, when asked’ who had recruited 
iar BURGI, NOSENKO’ replied: "“KOZLOV and NOSENKO." Asked who - 
. ' | recruited him first, NOSENKO said: "KOZLOY, naturally, He 
i, _. Was the Deputy Chief of the Department.- The collection of 

-? . .... ,° the materials [in preparation for the approach] was in the 

.- hands of Case Officer NOSENKO." Because of ‘the personal and 

general significance ascribed to this operation by NOSENKO, 
it is discussed in detail here: 200 000 0 corey ug hues, 
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In August 1365 NOSENKO reported that at the time of 
BURGI's arrival in the USSR, his file contained a copy of 
his visa application (anketa), “maybe” an excerpt from a 
cable sent by the SovieT Enbassy in the United States saying 
that a visa had been granted, a routine note from Inturist 
giving BURGI's anticipated date of arrival and his itinerary 
inside the Soviet Union, and the results of traces of the 
general KGB Archives and of the First Chief Directorate 
archives. NOSENKO himself ran the traces, which proved to 
be negative; there was no information on record concerning 
BURGI, and since no other names were mentioned in the 
material available on BURGI, no other traces were made. The 
KGB interest in BURGI derived exclusively from the fact that 
he was a professor of Slavic studies and therefvre had con- 
tect with students who might some day work for the U.S. 
State Department, American Intelligence, and other target 
organizations. NOSENKO did not recall who first suggested 
an attempt to recruit nim. . 


when BURGI arrived in the Soviet Union, he came in 
contact with a number of KGB agents, and their reports were 
placed in the unofficial file maintained by NOSENKO.* NOW 
SENKO could not recall in 1965 how many such agents there may 
have been, their names, or what they might have reported 
concerning BURGI. (BURGE had an Inturist interpreter but 
NOSENKO did not know whether he was & KGB agent.) From some 
source, name forgotten by NOSUENKO, the KGB obtained indica- 
tions that BURGI was a homosexual, and it was decided to 
try to obtain the grounds for recruitment by homosexual con- 
promise. NOSENKO therefore approached Yu.A. LOPUKHOV, an 
officer of the Britis: Department who handled the homosexual 
agent Viktor BELANOVSKIY, and asked permission to use his 
agent in setting up the compromise. After permission had 
been received to mount an operation on this basis, LOPUKHOV 
end NOSENKO met with BELANOVSKIY and instructed him to make 
BURGI's acquaintance in a hotel dining room. The compromise 
proceeded according to plan: BELANOVSKIY mct BURGI, the 
fact of mutual homosexuality was recognized, and BURGI was 
invited to BELANOVSKIY'’s hotel room where homosexual acts 
took place and photographs were made. NOSENKO was in the 
adjoining room and dirceted the compromise. He did not meet 
BURGI at this point, however, 


As the result of NOSENKO's special request, the com- 
promising photographs were ready by the following day. A 
veport of the compromise and a request for permission to 


‘attempt recruitment were then submitted to NOSENKO's superiors. 


The request came back with the approving signatures of O.M, 
GRIBANOV and A.S, FEKLISOV, the Chief of the American Depart- 
ment of the First Chief Directorate, which had expressed 
interest in using BURGI in the United States. BURGI's itin- 
erary called for him to fly from Moscow to Kiev a short 


while after this episode and, having called the Kiev KGB with 


instructions, NOSENKO and KOZLOV flew there the day before to 
prepare the operation. BURGI arrived the next morning and . 
was met at the airport by (fnu) KHODAKOVSKIY, an officer of 
the Second Directorate in Kiev who operated under Inturist 


*NOSENKO explained that no official files were kept on tourists 


until 1960--only "collections of materials." 
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cover. NOSENKO was unable to retall how the car was ac- 
quired, whether it was a KGB or Iniurist vehicle, who the 
driver was, whether he was in the employ of the local KGB, 
or other details. 


iat db gees? 


In accordance with the operationel plan, the local KGB 
officer told BURGI enroute to the city that all the hotels 
in Kiev were full at the moment because of various confer-_ 
ences, but that Inturist had arranged for him to stay for 
about a day in a private apartment in the center of town; fo 
he would be moved to a hotel aS soon as possible. When the z 

ear arrived at the apartment building on Kreshchatik Ulitsa 
in Kiev, NOSENKO, KOZLOV, V.S. PETRENKO, a local KGB officer, 
and (fnu) KASTYKAITE. a woman housekeeper, were waiting for 
them. NOSENKO could not remember how or whether he intro- 
duced himself to BURGI. The recruitment conversation, he 
said, was handled by "ROZLOV-NOSENKO," but NOSENKO had for- 
gotten by 1965 who said what: "I don't remember waat I : 4 
talked about and I don't remember what KOZLOV talked about. ‘ 
Many things were discussed. It started with how he Liked 
his stay inithe Soviet Union... Then we slowly proceeded 
to say how unfortunate it was that information had been re- ‘ 
ceived about his conduct in Moscow. We told him that his 
homosexual activities were known, that this was punishable 
under Soviet law according to article.so-and~so of the ; 
criminal code, ete., that he was not a diplomat, had no : ; 
diplomatic immunity, that he could be taken to court ac- : 
cording to the Soviet law... Well, he was scared, confused, 
upset, and felt uncomfortable. Then we slowly proceeded to 
say that all that could be smoothed out, but, you understand, 
the basis was prepared for the man to say: ‘All right, I 
agree to help.'... We showed him the pictures. He was 
embarrassed of course--~he was naked. Then we prepared the 
basis: ‘You have a noble task, You teach; you have stu- 
dents; the students might become future specialists on 
Russia or might work as diplomats, etc., but many of these 
students could be used by intelligence. They might be sent 
somewhere with special tasks. Maybe you will tell us who 
among the students is preparing for government service, 
how they are distributed, etc.'... During the first conver- 
sation everything was made completely clear... He was not 
at all willing to help or work for Soviet Intelligence. He 
was told that he must understand that in this case ‘helping 
Soviet Intelligence' was a very broad term. I remember that 
I told him: ‘Understand, nobody is going to ask you that 
you help our friends over there, or me, if I s'tould be there, 
or that you do anything bad or conduct any kind of subver- 
sive activities, that you organize explosions or murder.' 
After the Soviet Union, he was supposed to go to Italy, 
to visit the Russicum of the Vatican, and here KOZLOV 
grabbed the subject and began to ask questions about this 
school. He told us a bit about the Russicum and we asked 
him to write about it and he wrote down some names of the 
dat professors who teach Russian subjects...'' According to 
’ NOSENKO, the discussion lasted about five hours; at its end. 
BURGI signed a short statement that he agreed "'to assist ; J 
, the organs of Soviet Intelligence."' NOSENKO first said that 
a ens it was he who took this statement from BURGI but later said 
ie he could not remember whether he or KOZLOV did this. BURGI 
was then taken to a hotel. 
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This was the first time NOSENZO met BURGI. Following 
the recruitment, he moved into the same hotel, a floor 
above BURGI, and for the remainder of BUHGI's stay in Klev 
became his constant companion and guide. An attempt sas 
made"to snooth out all the dirty business that had teen 
brought up during the recruitment talk." NOSENKO took 
BURGI to an old cathedral in Kiev; with KOZLOV and PZTRENKO 
they visited a kolkhoz and the writer SHEVCHENKO's grave in 
nearby Kaniv. Tae subject of homosexuality “ras not raised 
again. From Kiev, BURGI went directly to the West, without 
returning to Moscow. Before the approach, NOSENKO had 
visited the American Department of the First Chief Directo- 
rate and had arranged with its chief, FEKLISOV, for 2 re- 
contact plan in Mew York City should RURGI be reeruited. 
Before he left BURG] was briefed on these arranjroments, 
which called tor a first mecting in the New York Public 
Library. PBURCGI was given a recognition sizmal end a KGB 
cryptonym, but the latter was nor discussed with Nim. 

About five days after returning to Moseow, NOSENKO 
turned over @1) his materials on the BURGI speration to the 
First Chief Davectorate. Somewhat later weuy GUSROV, 
Chief of the American-Canadian-British Tourist Section, 
KOZIOV, and VOSENKO visited FEKLISOV in the Firet Chief 
Directorate and oxpressed an ipterest in further aivelop- 
ments in the case, FEKLISOV told then that BURGI hed ar- 
rived for his first meeting, but the KGB had not established 
contact, the first meeting in New York City took place the 
second or third time BURG] appeared and the New Yor’ Legel 
Residency continued to meet with him until the Revolution -in 
Hungary in late 1956. NOSENKO later heard from someone in 
the American Department, First Chief Directorate that the 
case was closed. For their roles in this first recruitment 
ef the Tourist Department, NOSENKO suid in 1905, he and 
KOZLOV received letters of commendation and ponuses of one 
month's pay by order of KGB Chairinan SEROV: PETRENKO was 
given a letter of commendation and half a month's salary; 
and even RASTYRKAITE, the housekeeper, got a commendation. 
In Octcber 1966, however, NOSENKO said his only KGB award 
was for his lcngevity of service. 


Investigation Resulis: BURGI was first interviewed on 
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NOSENKO'S Information:  NCSER TS 
recruitment avpreach ia 1957 to eee ; 
“ : on tne basis of ; ~ 
: Vung, thas comnereial activicz Lis 
; the resporsibie ca or?icer ha mHIbiN ot ; , ; 
the Sixth Scetion ‘of che Tourist this section 
; * was then responsible for operations fovoign sean en. : 
Since VEXENIKIN spoke no Geran and g beos known to 
* gpeak English, SOSENKO was selected to c he gpproach 
because he “knew English a little." When asked why a Germat- 
speaking KCB case officer was not used, NGSENKO arsvered: 
"The higher-ups said ‘go work ci tain case, ? and that eas 
“all.” After beirg robuffed by € a cS saw hin 
-  -Several more times. during the if ; : ; but when : 
~*~ NOSENKO attempted te rence contact uson & Me return to ‘i 
sev ss. “the Soviet Unvon in 1955, the latter refure¢ we him. BY 
“HS “Envestigation Results: QED «:sinterviewed : 


Mr on 19°July 1565, and, white ncncraily uncotmerative, 
MLEa: me 3 described atinild approach" in Moscos Curiag 2956 or 1957-00 
geo 2. whieh: may be. the one. described by NOSENKO. | (le wes pot... 

questioned on the identities of the. Sovicts involved.) ~ : 
eee aba A Goo eid io seg area a 
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ficer, No.4, ARKH POY, acquaintanen ana 
Pais the entire Bueeat von area hice bat SOBSENRO Rin- 
self playec a role. It had somehow been determined that 
prea wad a foudness for girls. “OSENKO therefore presented 
himscif to iim, using the nase USNPReoOV" or “"SERGEYEV" and 
posing as a painter, and told GHD ..: he could find oyomen 
for him. A party was arranged, witn «a KGB agent as 


wt 


*See ‘Part, Veo, 8 for more disciission sof this. point. 
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ethis incident. 


is described wore fuily.4n Part. THT. Ay: 
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date and a Second Chie? Directorate secretary as SN 
Late in the evening MOSISKU and. tits datecexcused th 


and het sexual relativrses with the temals 
Photegrap y secae wese tasuns by. tie KO2 


SENKO and & saw Gore another the nowt diy. 
nounced. tha: vw: nad sone artictés, ceneres acd 
that he want to scll cn the bissoesrket. NOSENKO 
to arrange the sule asc took te @ dfs se 

Moscow. AS they arcived befor. 2 siwabi hovsc. NCCENKO 
asked S to vive fita the things tovbe seld. at this 
m ment a posing us. .2- arposreaened aad 
arrested tia for blackans« 
station,. was recrudteds iy 


the Tourist oc,artmert, ugdew threat of imprisonmsoat. 
(it was DUSAS wee bad bad the photogriphe talc Le previous 


evening.) Thera was no tucther contest with avter 
he left the USSR, however, becuuse of bis revurn wy Oslo he 
publiched an crtieie in waich deserthod jis experiences, 
“but not all of them.” 


f. 


NOSGEKO's Informaiion: S8OSLNAU in TS452 reecuited Gisella 
WARRIS, an exployee of the Amevicna Nxprens Coapany in Sale 
Lake City, based on ker romantic and sexual involvement with 
u Soviet citizen. The Sceviet teld HARRIS that he was in 
trouble with Soviet authorities and persuaded her to accempany 
him to the police. HARRIS agrecd to meet and cooperate with 
the Soviets ir they estab) ished contact with her in Salt Lake 
City, but the case was turned over to the First Chie? Directo~ 
rate, and NOSENKO was unaware of any further contact with her. 
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| NOSENMO's Information: Virgil KRAFT, a clergyman from the 
‘Chicago area, visited the Soviet Unicn as a tourist in 1957 or: 
1952, and NOSENZ was acsiqned to ko the responsible case offi-: 
cer. During an earlier trip ty the USSR, che KGS had learned, 
KRAFT had beén intimate with a Seviet woran. NOSENKO arranged 


for her to come to Moscow from hiev, where 5..28 was living in 
1957 or 1958, in oréer to compromise FRAPT. Althaugn his wife 
was accompanying him in Moscow, KRAFT and the Soviet woman were 
intimate in the latter's room in the Gr_nd Hotel. NOSENKO was 
present at the tine supervising the operation, Phoicgraphs 
were taken, Then wilitiazen broke into che room, -finding KRAFT 
and the woman i: che nude; a recruitment.approach was then made 
by DUBAS, the Chief of the Tourist. Department. .(NOSENKO had 
been the case officer and had handled the operation thus far, 
but he tock no part in the confrontation cr recruitment appro 
"because DUBAS wanted it for himsel£.") Although the recruit- 
ment was not firm, KRAFT and DUBAS "hau an agreement” that 
nothing would. be done about the compromise if KRAFT did not 
criticize the Soviet Union in lectures about his trip there 
whic he was to give in the United States. DUBAS ayain con- 
tacted KRAFT when he came to Moscow in 1963, and after this his 
file was turned over to the First Chief Directorate. NGSENKO 
récalieé that the first Chief Direcorate "Said that KRAFT was 


ach 


not in a good reyion of the United’ States. Ard also it smelled 
ike he had spoken of the amnnproach made to Ain." Therefore, 
NOSENKO concluded, he probably had not Leen contacted in the 
United Stites. 


Investigation Results: 
Ps Be ree ns : 


h. Recruitment of DREW (1959) 


>t, 


: _, || NOSENKO'S Information: Gecerge DREW, an American who 
visited the Soviet Union in the spring of 1959, had originally: 
been the respensibility of V.™. IVANOV, a case officer of the 
section dealing with American and Canadian tourists. By chance, 
however, DREW became involved with NOSENKO's homosexual agents 
VOLKOV and YEFREMOV (see Part v.D.2), and they reported this 
to NOSINKO, then the deputy chief of the section. NOSENKO and 
IVANOV discussed the case with DUBAS and possibly GUSKOV, the 
section chief, and NOSENKO fiew alone to Leningrad to make the 
approach. (IVANOV was not considered to-be sufficiently ex- 
roe _ perienced and his English was not good.) NOSENKO arranged for 
;. +. DREW to be compromised in a Leningrad hotel room with a homo- 
-io-gexual agent of the local KGB handled by a Leningrad officer, 
(fnu) PERELETOV. Using the aame "Mr. SERGEYEV,” NOSENKO 
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one i: . e ebetene §, 
alone..rs¢eruited DREW in an office ef ‘the hotel. The KGB First — 
‘Chief Directorate was interested in CREW’s recruitment ke- © 

eause he might be able te other huncsexucis, pussibly some 
in the U.S. Government. oF 


ate eimnnlln'y tiie Grecia ny 


By (1.959) 


= 


or pessikly July 1959 


SHED subject", SaRe ASTER 


Coe 


5 Astoria in Leningrad arrer 
GEaF_ad been compromised by NOSUNEO's homosexual agents VOL- 
KO? and YEFREMOV (see Part w0p.2.). The case was then turned 
over to Yc. A. TARABRIN, at that time Chief ef che British De- 


“Es Bp \ ; 
NOSENKO'S Infor fiation: In 


atone dase dd staal 


NOSENKO versonally recruited a Oey 
Biase % in a room of the iovet 


partment of the First Chier Directorate. HCSEUKO Zurnished 
y no more infermation on this case and did net xneow Lets current 


seleeteer ote usta elena 


-, €tetus, but he believed the 4GB his not been in contact with 
Gy scp eubsequently. : 


teases 


"ei Fis 
’ < St Se 
3. pais (1955! 


ae NOSENKO'S Information: Ey himself NOSENKO reuruited ene 
= S Ge tae ae eeeein the ‘ova Moskovszava f(now the Bucharest) 
a Hotel imiiogcew in July 120%, attc. @BRRBe had deen compromised 


by either YOLKOV or YEPRUUTY, nis bhomesexual asenis (see Part 
Rese is a citizen and his caso was also 


turned over to TARABRIGS 


timer eb ses 


eee a> NOSENKO's Information: NOSENKQ versonaliy and alone re- ? 
eruited the Moscow representative of GR a madiginds 


; NOSENKO explained his involvement with British nationals 

.. .., by saying that, after 1958, the Tourist Department had two 
’ geographic sections, one dealing with U.S. and UK citizens ; 
and the other with tourists from other countries. NOSENKO ° a 
_was involved in the first of these, "so they“assigned then ‘ 
rie hd ee : 


to me.' 


(ACAI os seem emenenen ncn see nee eee 


LES. 


eg whose mam? NUSENKO did not rec2li, at the tistel Metro- ¥ 
_. pol in Mosecs# during the summer of 29599, co.sibly in Augugt. The I 


approach wie ng NCSENK's 


IJV (soa Part V.0.2.)., 


sig phe ack le he 
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1. 0 Reeruitment of MERVENS ¢195)) : wl 
PCS BS Geet, : 


visited the 


ae ris Cae * é at i 
+. Soviet Unicn in : : ofuxual agents 4 
VOLECV and ree Exo aotorad igrasent: to be= - t 

“  eome acquainied ial Puc. Vitwd.t, accidentally ; 
met MERTENS in reported “heis suspicions to NOSENKO, : 

t « r.gie sted authority : 


NOSENKO wrete a fuport of chin con. .c 
to take covorcmisimad ; cae eas 
ment «pproach, and 
him. MENS hod previs 
VELITSEIY, another case haken of 
homausexual reiaticrs b ° ; : two separate 
' occasions in ‘loscow. “hen MENTBNS later ceavellod to Uznagored 
e he wes "arrested" hy KOS off ina as mijitzamen) while 
: , he was engsaid in relarions : : ace:t of opera- 
tional contect from Cdcssa. NOSENKO arranged by pncne to bring 
this homosexual to Wsehccrod; he did not recall his name, 
but supsiied CIA with a physical deseription.  (NOSENEO could 
give ne background on the _asked why not, said -, 
he "wasn't interestcd.") MERVKNS was thon brought before a 
NOSENKO, who recruited hii during a session lasting Approxi- 
,Mately five hours. XSOSENNO later travelics with MERTENS when 
he visited ivov and Minsk before leaving the USSR. NOSENKO 
: said that he had used the name “George” vit: MERTENS, but he 
: -could not recall what lnst name he had given nin. 


a recruit- 
the case to 
bry of ALA. 


{ 


t ion Re 
AICHE 


_®WNOSERKO explained that the Tourist Department in 1959 had 

a secticn dealing with commercial representatives, which. 
: was responsible for the man, but had asked NOSENKO's 

section for help. “they said they didn't have any agents .. 

or anything and didn't know what to cc. So. sonebody said, og, 
Well look, why don't you ask the chief of the section? re. 
. He's a specialist on homosexuals and can arrange every~ ~ 
thing for you.' So I wound up handling the case, and TARA- 
BRIN (of the First Chief Directorate) said 1 should report 
“to him.” In-this passage NOSENKO seemed to de:referring. 

to himself, although he said he was jeputy chief of the | 
2 section; the chief cf thé section at that time, M.A. LEONOV, 
es be . is not known to have participated in operations stemming. 

from the homosexuality of the prospective agents. ..-:- 
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“m, Compromise of BAUSETT: 


".#* In 1961, shortiy be fore 
its’ «gibly accidental contac 
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NOSENKO's Infermation: Borer. UARFETT, a guide at the 3.3. 
Exhibition in Mencow in 19599, hed wecome frieniiy with the nerece 
sexual agents VCLEOV and YRFREMNCY (sec Part ¥.0.2.), whom he 
met at the fairground. Although BARRETT was not a honcesexual, 
VCLEOV succceced--after a long period of develogment-cin invoive 
ing him in homosexual acts, which were photograghed by FGb 
perscennel from an adjozniny hotel recn. As efficer for 
VCLKOV and YEPRUMOV, NOSENKO wes responsibie arranging the 
corpromise, was present when the ohoyrapas we taxen, and 
has cescribed the occasicn in Cetail. ‘ere had meen much conn 

‘plaining among the photographic techanici:ns because of the 

‘amount cof time cihcy were forced to spend walciny for VOLKOV to 
succead in his missiscn, and NOSEDEC recalled that he “had te 
provide them with drinks and trea them well" Lecause “they 
were a big help" to him in this cperation. The photographs 
were good, but the KCl was unable to use them rn 1359 because 
of a general ban placed by SHELEPIN en the: recruitment of U.S. 
Exhibition guides due to the possible revercussions on KHRUSH= 
CUEV's planned visit to the Lpited States.* (NOSENKO report:d, 
however, that BARKE?T was recruited on the hasis of the 1959 

phetcgraphy wien he returned with another exhibition in 1961. 

ry component of the 


mhig recruitimnt was carried out sy arotnict 


NOSLSKO had noching to do 


KGB Second Chief virectorate, ane 
with it.**) 


: Investigation Res 3: 


¥—See the discussion of the WILLERFORD case, below, for addi- 


tional information.on SHELEPIN's prohibition. 

his recruitment, BARPETT had osten- 
t with YOLKOV ard YEFREMOV in Moscow. 
- NOSENKO has not mentioned this. : 


Me bake 
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n. Compromise of WILLERFCHD 
1 rick WILLERFCPD was BARRETT's. 

roommate during the 195% on in Moscow. Initially he 
was a target of tie lecal cryanization for the city of 
Moscow, Which believed WILLERFORD to Lean FBI-agent and had 
been collecting materials on him. At the same tire and, with- : 

~ out Knowing of the iaterest of the lecal organization, VOLKOYV 
and YEFREMNOV had mede WILLERFORD's acguaintince, ana XOSENKO ok 2 othe y a 
had arranged fer compromising photogrupis of WILLERSORD and ~ : a. 


NOSENKO's Information 
fa 


YEFREMOV in a Moscow hotel room. | NOSENKO watched WILLERFOKD 

and YEFFAMOV through a two-way mirror and was able to describe i a 
the scene in detail. It was only after this compromising mater- 

ial hed been obcained that NOSENKO learned cf the local KGB's 


interest in WILLERFORD. hOSENKG's department and the local .x63 cm q 
unit thea made a joint requese for operational appreval to : 4 
approach WILLERPCED, but permissicn was refused because of the 4 
general ban on recruitment” isproiches’ a€ this” timey—the-case F 
ftle was retained by the Moscow RGB organizatfon, and NOSENKO f 4 
G@id not know whether WILLERFORD has: been approached subsequently. 1 
Results: “ 

i 4 


‘ 


tion of the ban on recruitment approaches in 1959, which 
prevented the Tourist Department fron taking advantage 

of its compromising photography of HARFETY and WILLER-= 
FORD, and information provided by the earlier defector, 

GOLITSYN, GOLITSYN reported chat an American exployed 

at the U.S. Embassy in Mosvow, possibly a code clern, was She a 
prepared for recruitment on the basis of homosexual com- 7 


t 
Note: There is a similarity between NOSENKO'S dessrip- | 
| 
i 


“premise during 1959 and 1960. According to information 
he said he iearned from U.s. Embassy Section case offi- 
cer, G.I. GRYAZHOV, the KGB had chotegraphs of the 
American in various stages of a homosexual act, and 
there was no questicn about the recruitment being achieved: 
"The only question was to where." At the -time, however, — avs 
SHELEPIN had just become Chairman of the KG3 and was" 
stressing ideologica)] rather than blackmail recruitments. 
P He was shown these particular phetogrechs but decided that 
Bee - am approach on their basis would be too crude and that 
another way should be found. although SHELEPIN did not 
exclude the use of these phctographs some time in the 
future, according to GOLITSYN, he had reservations against 
using them at that time for fear of the propaganda reper-: =§ : ay 
cussions if the attempt should fail and be exposed pub- an 
licly. GOLITSYN did not know whether the recruitment was 


subsequently carried out. The essential differences.be- = = -* uae ey 
; »« tween this account and that of NOSENKO are that GOLITSYN oe . 


.. implied the kan was in effect at least into 1960 and that. 
GOLITSYN appeared to ke speaking of a general prohibition, — 
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. te whereas NOSENKO related the ban specifically and only to_ 
oe ‘the U.S. Exhibiticen at Sokolniki Parx which ended on 
4 September 1959.* 
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* In speaking of the 1959 U.S. E niet at Sokolniki 
a Park, Moscow, eiammm told §¢ ¢ that both the |. 
KGB and the GRU launched an t to recruit 
Americans employed at the Exhibition. All officers at GRU 
Headquarters were assigned to this task, and some were used | 


by the KGB in an attempt to ccmpromise the Americans; 
V.A. GRUSHA (identificd by NOSENKO as a KGB officer special- : 
izing in American operations of the First Chief Direct torate) : 
directed many of these KGB activities in which GRU person~ Pans: 
nel were involved. As a resuit of this endeavor, "more 
than one American" was recruited, and BRSgeiay indicated | 
‘that the technique of comvromise--such as “bed pictures" 
was employed. When questioned on this subject & Ge ’ ; re | 
reported that to handle the Exhibition, the > { 4 
CPSU Central Committee issued a special directive to form : : t 
... @ committee headed by the KGB (GRUSHA was in charge of cne j 
: section of this committee) and to which the GRU GRE" ts 
; ae SRSeEEM contributed personnel. Its purposes were two- 
ae? fold: protective, that is, to prevent propaganda, to dis- 
. rupt presentations, and‘ to conduct - ‘counterintelligence;. i 
ane to recruit. ! 
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whom? This is wnat interested us. But he didn't know anything. . ere. ae 
“.He couldn't say anything. He provided only superficial infor- 7 
mation, nothing more." 

- NOSENKO was then asked whether FRIPPEL would not have been Toni a 
useful for coverage ,of.Americans visiting the Soviet Union. a 
He replied that the KGB had already had great success in this 3 eit 
by other means and launched into a long description of the bar ae 
methods of covering foreign tourists in the USSR.” |; : ie 
RO ba: & ‘i 

. NOSENKO was present in the adjoining room when FRIPPEL was } 


_7 keport on the U.S. Embassy as well as or two-Enbassy offtcials 


' Of counterintelligence, not intelligence. What kinds of 


“5. he FRIPPEL Case (1939-1963) 


. compromised by a Soviet female agent, Klara Konstantinoyna — ae 
 GORBACHEVA. NOSENKO described the compromising scene in detail . 


As a member of the Tourist Department, NOSENKO in 1959 
rpersonally took part in the reeruitment of the Averican Express 
‘Company representative in Moscow, Arsene PRIPPEL. He continued 
to be one of this ayenc's two KGB nandlers afcer trunsferring 
-to the American Department in 1960, aad FRTPPSL was asked to 


in particular, FRIPPEL left the Moscow job in 196] but returned 
on’ trips to the USSR in 1262 and 1963, when NOSENEO met him, 


The only recruited American whoa NOSENES ever handled a re- 
porting source, QHIPPEL ey x ETS eT 
CF. CASHMAN aj STAY a ey G the accounts 


of this operation by NOSENKG anc FRIPVEL Giifcr in several de- 
teils, but both agree that FRIPPEL provided the KGB with no 
significant information. ‘hese two versions are presented scpa- 
rately helew. ad . : 


@. NOSENKO's Information 


NOSENKO first mentioned PRIPPEL luring the third meeting 3 
in Geneva in 1662 while cascussing KGB successes in tioscow: i ‘ 
"There was another ayent {KGh crypcouym] 'ARTUR.' he was not { 
a correspondent. He knew me as George, Yuriy Ivanevicn, and i 4 
my last name as NIKOLAYEV. He was a pormanent representative, i i 
not in the Fmbassy, but cf the American bxpross Company in Mos-~ i : 
“COW. PRIPPEL. Arthur FRIPPRL. But he also has the cryptonyn 
“ARTUR.' it: liked drinking, always drank. He was also strongly j } 
attracted to women. JI provided him with poantiful women... Well, | 4 
we decided to have a talx with him. Why? “hat could he give? . ‘ 4 
He new works in the American Express Company {main office in | : 
New York City]. A new department has now een oryaniced for : ~ 
the Soviet Union and the Pecp@r' Democrucies. And@ he is chief H 


of the department... He is no longer in Moscow, but he was here 
two and a half or three years. we hope that he will return. 

We are waiting for him to come hack. ‘We know that the company 
wants to send him‘again, because he knows the Russian language 
very well. He is, in fact, an emigre, this FRIPPEL. And he 
also did a gcod and intelligent job of establishing relations 
with Inturist. He had very good relationsnaips with ANKULINOV, 
the Chairman of Inturist, and with other pcopie, both the chiefs 
and the low-level workers... But, why was FPRIPPEL recruited? 

.I was interested in knowing precisely hy whem, by name, and how . i 
approaches were being made to our delegations [in the United : 
States], i.e., I was interested in him from the point of view. 


approaches are taking place to our people in America and by 


as well as the attempt by a KGB technician to.take motion pic- 
tures of these activities through a two-way mirror, and the 
“confrontation with the militiamen who broke into the room 


~TOPSECRET 


seen nen ee Foe dat 
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After returning to Geneva in 1964 and during subsequent 
debriefings and interrogations, NOSENKO made the following 


additional statements concerning the FRIPPEL case: 


~ Although he had personally recruited FRIPPEL, he 
did not do so élone; Col. V.0. CHELNOKOV, Deputy Chief : 
(and later Chief) of the Tourist Department, was present; | 
he and NCSENKO "carried out the recruitment together” in rn 
early September':1959. NOSENKO was, hcwever, FRIPPEL's Sl: — 
! 


_ - oe . case officer. -: 


- NOSENKO attricuted his involvement. in the FRIPPEL 

- ce recruitment to the following: "In 195%, after 1958, 

; when I became tha Deputy Chief of the section, my area. 
of activity was narrowed down. I didn't handle all the ; x, 
tourists at that time. I worked as the Deputy Chief of _ 
the section and 1 had my own little area--for example, the 
permanent representative of the American Express Company, i 
and besides that I kegan to collect ali the material on | 
all American tourist firms which have anything to do with H 
Inturist and who send tourists to the USSR." 


4 . . 
Be el ei a is. 
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- FRIPPEL never provided any information of value to 
Soviet tourist operations. } 


- When NOSENKO began to work in the U.S. Embassy 
Section of the American Department in 1560, he took FRIPPEL 
with him because FRIPPEL was acquainted with some Ameri- 
cans at the Embassy. NOSENKO was asked to question FRIPPEL 
about the U.S. Embassy and such Embassy officers as George 
WINTERS and Lewis W. BOWDEN, but FRIPPEL never told NOSENKO 
anything along this line.* 


wi bladeeneitae ee IAN ae ete 


~ FRIPPEL provided no interesting information during 
NOSENKO's two meeting’ with him in 1962 and 1963, when 
FRIPPEL returned to the Soviet Union as a tour guide. 


- NOSENKO met “pretty steadily“ with FRIPPEL during 
the period to January 1961, and once NOSENKO and his wife, 
in company with CHELNOKOV and his wife, had dinner at 
FRIPPEL’?s home, where they met Mrs. FRIPPEL. Odette 
FRIPPEL was unaware of her husband's status as a KGB agent, 
and therefore NOSENKO and CHELNOKOV used Inturist cover 
for their acquaintance with FRIPPEL. Although unusual for 
KGB Secone Chief Directorate case officers to visit agents 
; in their homes with wives present, NOSENKO explained that 
a ; ‘ he went because he "was invited," and CHELNOKOV went "be- 

_ .. @ause he was also involved in the recruitment." 


ht St 


bei 


Se eee Aad, Seats: 


~- First as Deputy Chief of a section of the Tourist 
Department and later as Deputy Chief and Acting Chief of 
: . the U.S. Embassy Section of the American Department, 
: NOSENKO continued to meet with FRIPPEL in Moscow hotels 
} . and restaurants. Throughout this period, he was almost’. 
invariably accompanied by CHELNOKOV: “Perhaps one time 
I met with FRIPPEL alone, otherwise it was always with 


x 


. | . | ¥ "Bee Part V-E£.3. regarding NOSENKO's duties in the U.S. 
“7.8... Embassy Section. ~~ Lo . 
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- CHELNOKOV." Usually NOSENKO would arrange these meetings 
with FRIPPEL at CHELNOXOV's request and the two continued 
to meet with FRIPPEL, despite his lack of production, be- © 
cause they “kept hoping he would give something.” Ina = 
different context, but speaking of CHELNOKOV, NOSENKO ex- oe yolk 8 
Plained: “You see, never-mind if you are a chief ora ; 
Geputy chief of a department, you must have one, two, or 
three agents. GRIBANOV insists, so that you don't forget 
how to work. The Chiefs of the [Second Chief] Director- 
ate do not demand that they have 22 or 13 agents, but they | eee pay 

a: must -have two or three. They will have important agents i 
or those in leading positions." : 


: a 

~ NOSENKO continued to act as FRIFPEL's case officer wv * "a 
after FRIPPEL had left the Soviet Union and NOSENXO had ae a “ay 
been transferred and promoted to the position of Deputy : 7 


Chief of the Tourist Department. He met twice with FRIP- — ; a ee 
PEL during this latter period when FRIPPEL visited the — - , 
Soviet Union as a guide with groups of foréign visitors. 
Both of these meétings were handled by NOSENKO alone, with- 
out CHELNOKOV. , 


~ The first meeting took place in the summer of 1962, 
after NOSENKO had returned to Moscow from Geneva. FRIPPEL 
had arrived in the Soviet Union as a guide for some Ameri- : 
can journalists. (NOSENKO was unable to give the compo- — : 
sition of the journalist group or to recall where they 
stayed in Moscow and where else they travelled in the Sov- 

- iet Union.) NOSENKO contacted him in Moscow to learn what 
; questions the newsmen intended to ask KHRUSHCHEV during 

a scheduled interview; subsequently NOSENKO acknowledged i 
that standard practice required visiting journalists to ‘ 
submit their intended questions for KHRUSHCHEV in writing 
to Soviet authorities prior to interviews. After the 

AP interview, he recontacted FRIPPEL to learn the reaction 
of the journalists to their talk with the Soviet leader. 
NOSENKO could not recall their specific reaction to the { 
KHRUSHCHEV interview but did remember that they were 4 
“satisfied." Another reason for contacting FRIPPEL, : ; 
NOSENKO added in a later discussion, was to learn whether ; : 
any of the journalists might h:ve joined the group at the 4 
last moment in the United States, which might suggest 
intelligence connections on their part.* 


wen Gee 


1 


~ NOSENKO met. FRIPPEL alone for the second and last 
time during March 1963. Since FRIPPEL was a guide for 
tourists aboard the ship "Olympia," which stopped for a 
day in Yalta and Cdessa, NOSENKO flew to Odessa from Mos- ; ee ree oe 
"wefs 7. 34" s+ = @QWw and accosted FRIPPEL in the lobby of the hotel where ON ee ee 
the tourists were having dinner. Finally able to get away ; 
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i ¥ NOSENXO had earlier said on several occasions that one of 
i the things KGB sources in foreign tourist companies abroad 
: ras were instructed to report to the KGB was any last-minute 
pour: additions to a tour group to the USSR; this might signify 
. intelligence affiliation. ; 
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from his group, FRIPPEL calted on NOSENKO in the latter's ° 
hotel rcom, and the two drank and talked. NOSENKO had. 
given FRIPPEL a bottle of vocka as a gift, and FRIPPEL 
said he wanted to give NOSESKO some whiskey in return.: 
They drove in MOSENKO's car to the port, where NOSENKO 
waited in the car while FRIPPEI, went aboard for the 
whiskey. (He had invited NOSENKO to visit the ship but 
could not obtain a pass for him.) When FRIPPEL returned. 
he brought another American, so NOSENKO had to invent for 
himself a suitable cover (Inturist) on the spot. ‘The three 
returned to the hctel and Granz some more, everyone getting 
drunk. During this contact, YRIPPEL reported “nothing of 
importance,” and his most interesting news was that he 
might again we 12assigned to Moscew in Decerber 1963 as 

the Americen Express Company representative. * 


- On 3 February 1964, while reviewing the CHEPEPANOV 
papers** in Geneva, MOSENKG wis asked about the following 
passage which appeared in the AGB operational plan against 
Bowen, dated Tebruary 1965 end signed by V.A. KUSKOV cr 
the.U.S. Embassy Section: “He (BOWDEN) showed himself 
to be an indiscreet person... Ircnically, cne uay as 
though by chance, he [BOWEN] Dlurce:) out to our agent 
SHMEPOVA {the fact of} "ARTUR's” affiliation with Ameri- 
can Inteliligence."*** ROSENKO confirmed that the "ARTUR" 
of the CHERERANOV papers was PRIFPEL, but he said he 
"gould not say" whether FPiPPEL had any affiliation with 
American Inteliigence. 


*-—"JOSEIKO said he later read a report that FRIPPEL had been 
reassigned, and it was therefore unlikely that his agent 
would return to Moscow; this report was submitted by — 

V.V. KOSTYRYA (alias VLADIMIROV), a member of the KGB Legal 
Residency and overtly an Inturist cmployve in New York City, 
wlio WaS a former Second Chief Ulrectorate colleague of 
NOSENKO. 


#* The CHEREPANOV Papers are discussed in detail in Part 
VI.D.7.c. 


*#k* There is no other report of BOWDEN makiny such a remark 
and no basis for it. | ° 


While in the Soviet Union in August 1962 and shortly be- 
fore his recruitment on homosexual grounds {see Part 
VI.D.2.), the American Spencer ROBERTS was approached .on 
the beach at Sochi by a young Soviet male. ROBERTS and 
the Soviet, who spoke French, soon became friends, and 
- the Soviet told ROBERTS that he had been used as an agent 
> in several cperations against French-sp2aking foreigners 
in the USSR. One of these was FRIPPEL, the Soviet said, 
adding that FRIPPEL was suspected by the KGB of being an 
American Intelligence agent. NOSENKO, who has provided 6 
‘much detail on the ROBERTS case, did not mention the . 
> unidentified Soviet in this context or while discussing 
' PRIPPEL. wee, a : ete ee a ae ee 
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ROSENKO Said it was "impossible" that he sheuld have to 


request permission to board the vessel. 


In February 1965, KOSENKO did not recall having told FRIP- 
PEL these details of his life and said that, if he had done 
s0, it was while he was drunk. *; ; ; 
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6. Lee Harvey OSWALD (1959-60 and 1963)... 


As in the FRIPPEL case, NOSENKO was:.invoived with Lee 
Harvey OSWALD during both periods of his ‘assignment to the 
Tourist Department of the Second Chief Directorate (1955- 
1960 and 1962-1964).*% While Deputy Chier Sf the American- 
British-Canadian Tourist Section, NOSENKO had a direct hind 
in the decision in October 1959 that OSWALD was of no oper- Sa a | 
ational interest to the KGB And should be returned immediately ieee arti oe 
to the United States. Before President Kennedy's assassi- : . ft 
nation in November 1963, when NOSENKO was again in the . 
Tourist Department as its Deputy. Chief, he was present. at the 
time the KGB Second Chief Directorate learned of OSWALD's - 
application to the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City to re-enter. 
the USSR, After the assassination, he also played a role in te 
the KGB investigations of OSWALD's activities during residence } 
in the Soviet Union from October 1959 until June 19u2. 


{ 
if 
Collateral information relating to OSWALD's stay in the { 
Soviet Union, and particularly concerning any connections he 
may have had with Soviet intelligence, is meager and indirect. 
It derives almost entirely from indications cf primary 
interest by the KGB (among all Soviet Government organs) in 
every defector to the USSR, and from inferences which may be i 
drawn from certain entries in OSWALD's "Historical Diary" and 
certain statements made by his wife, Marina, during inter- 
views on behalf of the Warren Commission. After President 
Kennedy's death, the Soviet Government provided the United 
States with official documents and letters pertaining to 
OSWALD's defection to the USSR, his suicide attempt, his 
marriage, and other events inside the Soviet Union. This ; 
information from the Soviet Government generally agrees with 
the information from NOSENKO, The materials furnished by 
the Soviet Government make no_mention o” any Soviet Inte)- 
ligence interest, or lack thereof, in OSWALD. 
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In this sense NOSENKO's information is uniquc: It was 
and remains the only such information available on the 32 
months of OSWALD's life in the USSR.** NOSENKO's access to 


wFor continuity of presentation, botn pericds of NOSENKO's 
: ' alleged involvement, 1959-1960 and 1963, are discussed in 
this part of the paper, . 
.** Independent sources, however, reported on visits by OSWALD 
to the Soviet and Cuban Embassies in Mexico City between 29 i 
September and 5 October 1963 and on his {apparently overt) con- 
. tact with a KGB officer under Consular cover at the Soviet =. 
Embassy there. NOSENKO originally said he knew nothing of any 
. guch contact. In October 1966 he revised this to say that 
je. OSWALD did not have contact with the KGB in Mexico City, NOSENKO 
: explained that he had been sitting in the office of Tourist De- 
partment Chief, K.N. DUBAS, when a cable arrived at Moscow Head- 
quarters from the KGB legal. Residency in Mexico. The cable, 

: '. which NOSENKO said he did not personally see, reported that  * 
i - OSWALD had visited the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City. requesting 
permission to return to the USSR and that he had dealt with | 

'. Soviet Foreign Ministry personnel only. o ayes 
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information on KCB invelvement with CoWALD in 1939, at the 
tinue of OSWALD's request to retin in t9 USSR, decives exe 
~-clusively fron the claimed fect that he, NOSENKU, 445 Deputy 
Chief of the KGB Section” dealing with Acoricas surists 
at that tice. He scid he hne. of Tate ChI30 
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to-year basis about = January “190%, ap 
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|. WNICEREOTTa Ter Teta cls en che CiCustes! That Ne Voaly 
. "" sbammed the file’ and on another that he had it in his pos- 


session about 20 minutes. in October i586 he again sate that : 
he read the file aid that while deing so se saw % picture of 
CSWALD for the first time. ‘NOSENKC. added that. ke never met 
+ |, OSWALD personally. 0. ff. _ 
fo. ®& In October Mos NOSENKO said he deainee that t a 
“ga peor shot from VeVi KRIVOSHEY, a feliow KGB offic ar 
been told this while visiting Mins. , . } 
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b, Statements to CIA 


On the basis cf the FRI interviews of NOSENKO and the 
similar information which he had previously proviced CIA, i j 
further debricfings were conducted by CLA on 3 and 27. July : 73 

1964, Now and explanatory infcrmation received during these ! yn 4 
debriefings is presented below. 


(i) KGB Interest in OSWALD . 
Until CSWALD mentioned to the Inturist guide his desire 

to remain in the Sovict Union, he Was treated routinely by 
the KCB. When OSWALD mide his request, this was reported 
imaediately to the Tourist Department, and it was from this 
moment that the KG3 began to pay attention to hin, All 
available materials on him were thereupon collected and 
examined--the visa application, Inturist reports, interpreters’ 
reports, reports frou hote! agents, and the results of eB 
check of KGB Archives. kRUPNOV interviewed the interpreter 
to whom OSWALD had stated his desire. Although the KGB con- 
sidered it possible that OSWALD might be an American agent, 
the KGB did nothing to investigate this possibility as “this 
would be done after the person is allowed to stay in the 

~ Soviet Union." Surveillance of OSWALD was not increased 
after his request, and OSWALD was not interviewed by the 
KGB in an attempt to establish his intentions. There was 
no attempt to debrief OSWALD because “he was not an inter- 
esting person and wasn't normal." OSWALD wa's never questioned 
on his past nor asked to write an autobiography.** From the 


. +. ... WROSENKO provided details on this point to CIA (see below) and 
made a similar statement when asked in 1964 why KGB agent 
Tamara KUNGAROVA had been permitted to marry an American (her own 
developmental target) and then emigrate to England; See Part V.D.5. 
®& When he appeared at the U.S. Embassy to renounce his citizens. 
ship on 31 October 1959, OSWALD told the counséllor officer that 
he had been a radar operator in the Marine Corps and had told a 
Soviet official that he would give the Soviets any information 
concerning the Marines and radar which he possessed. ' 
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-" materials and reports. immediately available it was decided - 


“leave the USSR when ais visa expired. OSWALD's suicide 


interest or contact with OSWALD after the initial assess- 


important. The KGB never considered recruiting her as an 


“ would probably tell the Americans, based on the assessment 


““(iii) OSWALD's Marriage and Departure from the USSR ea a aS ne Sie oe og, 


W"NOSENKO subsequently cerined this KGB reservation about =. 


that something wes not quite normal about OSWALD, and the. 
KGB therefore had Inturist tell him that he would have to ~. . 


attempt supported the Tourist Department's feelirg that | 
it had been right in deciding to refuse OSWALD's request %” 
for citizenship, particularly as the hospital also re- 
ported that he was not normal, and the Tourist Department 
decided: ‘We will do nothing; we don't want to know hin." 
Inturist was suusequently told: "'There is no KGB interest 

in him. Do what you want'... The KGB thought that he was 

of no interest for the country or for the KGB, that he was. 
not normal, and that he should leave the country." The 
Tourist Department and the KGB in general thercupon "washed 
their hands" of this matter. 4 


abide. 


there anything in OSWALD's file to indicate that the KGB 
attempted to debrief him on his past service in the U.S. 
Marine Corps or other matters, this was because "he is a 
very little person and also it is felt that he is not nor- 
mal, so the KGB is afraid to do this with him."* The GRU 
was not informed of OSWALD's defection, Neither was any 
attempt made to exploit OSWALD for propaganda purposes 

in Moscow or in Minsk. In short, there was no intelligence 


a id coetouke: 


: t 
There was never any operational use of OSWALD nor was ; aoe 


ment of abnormality. 
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(ii) KGB Interest in Marina OSWALD , S223. 


The XGB had no knowledge or interest in Marina (nee 
PRUSAKOVA) until she and OSWALD applied for permission to 
register marriage, In fact the KGB did not know that she 
was a friend of OSWALD until this point, for there was no 
surveillance on OSWALD to show that he knew her. When the 
KGB learned of their relationship, checks were made of the 
Archives of the Minsk KGB as well as neighborhood checks and 
checks at her place of employment. The people where she 
lived and worked and went to school considered her a simple 
girl, not very clever, only fair in her studies, not an active 
member of the KOMSOMOL., She was a simple "philistine,” an 
uncultured girl more interested in gossip than in anything 
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informant on.OSWALD “because it was considered dangerous to 
recruit a wife to report on her husband." Nor was it con- 

sidered to recruit her for use after she arrived in the 

United States, "because she would tell him and also. she a 
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of the type of person she was." 


; NOSENKO was asked why there were so few difficulties 
in the way of Marina's marriage to a foreigner and her 
departure from the Soviet Union. He replied: “"The Soviet 
law allows any Soviet citizen to marry a foreigner. It was 
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OSWALD as fear of becoming involved with an unstable -per-. 
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"easy n this case because OSWALD was already living and. |: : 
working in the Soviet Union. It would be sore difficult, ~ 
of course, with tourists or others who are in the Soviet 
‘Union only for a short period and Want to. marry Soviet 
, citizens."* - Asked whether it. is not. unusually difficult 

' for Soviet citizens to leave the Soviet Union, NOSENKO 

- explained: "In this. case it was easier because Marina 

. Was already married to a foréigner." . NOSENKO was fext 
asked what Office or level of the Government or Party 
‘must make the final decision regarding Marina's marriage 
to OSWALD. He described the procedure as follows: "They 
would come to the Regional Registration Office to apply 
to register their marriage, {There} they will be told 
that they will have to wait a week or two while they think 
it over to be sure they Went to get marriec. During this 
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period the necessary checks are conducted, The Regional ig 4 
Office would call the Militia, and the Militia would call | re 
the Minsk KGB, The Minsk KGB said that it is all right . elas ‘ 
for them to get married--that the KGB has no objection, | ia 
But it is the law that allows them to be married, There ' -3 
are no formal approvals necessary," : 4 

Concerning the decision to permit the couple to leave ‘ 
the USSR, NOSENKO said on 3 July 1964 that the decision ; 
would be made cn the local level, in Minsk, and that there i d 
is no need to check in Moscow. On 27 July 1964 he corrected ! we 


this statement to say that, while local authorities make 
the decision, it must be approved in Moscow by, he thought, ; 
the MInistry for the Preservation of Public Order (MOOP), i 


(iv) OSWALD's Visit to Soviet Embassy in Mexico 


Asked whether he had any information oa OSWALD's. visit 
to *':xico in September 1963, NOSENKO said that he knew oniy | 
that OSWALD had applied at the Soviet Embassy there to come | t 
to the Soviet Union. The Mexico €ity Legal Residency of the i 
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KGB reported his visit to ileadquarters by cable, requesting 

inforr:.ion; this was the first that the KGB First Chief 

Directorate had heard of CSWALD. M1, TURALIN, Deputy Chief i 
of Service Number Two (KGB counterintelligence abroad), | 


thereupon phoned V.K. ALEKSEYEV, Chief of the Sixth Section 
of the Tourist Department, whom TURALIN knew personally, to 
‘learn whether any information was available. NOSENKO believed 
that ALEKSEYEV then came to V.D. -CHELNOKOY or A.G. KOVALENKO 
-to. ask about OSWALD, and NOSENKO thought that he himself was 
present at the time, ALEKSEYEV was given the background on 

; OSWALD, including his suicide attempt and the fact that he 

* “Was not considered normal, and was told to advise the First 
Chief Directorate that OSWALD should not be permitted to re- 
enter the Soviet Union, ALEKSEYEV then telephoned TURALIN 
to relay this message, NOSENKO did not know to whom OSWALD 

j. ws... had spoken at the Soviet Embassy in Mexico.City, and he knew 


} By the time OSWALD applied For permission to marry, he had 


. @lready written the American Embassy. in Moscow, through Soviet 

i mails, of his desire to return to the United. States. The letter, 
4 . dated S February 1961, was mailed’ from Minsk’and was received by 
hou the Embassy in Moscow on 13 February, The OSWALDs - were 
married on 30 April 1961. — L. rasta tea ietee FAN Ss 


~contacts“between OSWALD and“Cubsns* or“ Tepresentatives’™.... 
he Cuban Government there or elsewheres = ; 
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(v) NOSENKO's Comments on Possible KGB Involverent in the 
| Assassination ; 

When first discussing the OSWALD case with NOSENKO on 23 
January 1964, a CIA case officer commented: “It isa very un- 
fortunate thing that these prior events occurred in the Soviet 
Union." (NOSENKO apparently. misunderstood the case officer's 
intent, which was not to imply that the KGB was behind the 
assassination, dy that the fact of OSWALD's "defection" 
placed the USSR under probably untound d~suspicion.) NOSENKO's 
immediate résponse to this remark was: "That is not correct, 

This is putting a false color to it, I am your friend, I am 
completely with you, and I will continue to work with you and 
against the Soviet Union in all respects. But the truth 
should always remain the truth. No matter how I may hate: 
anyone, I cannot speak against ny convictions, and since I 
know this case I could unhesitantly sign off to the fact that _ ‘ 
the Soviet Union cannot be tied into this in any way. I say '@ 

this because I know they were frigntened of this man [OSWALD] 

and that everything should havd t2en said to him or that he 

should have been in any way worked on, in any was. [by the KGB) | 

-*God forbid!... I know this because I sat on this matter for | 
several days after the tragic matter occurred to the President. } 
_To_investigate.in detail if anything had been done, particularly | 
by the local authorities, that is, by the local KCB in - 
Belorussia..., I had to make a complete investigation and ; - | 
even sent several workers down there to investigate--not d i 
trusting official papers. Even without specific orders I had 
to make a complete investigation on my end of things because i 

: this is a serious matter when the head of a government is ; i 

assassinated... If you want to know, it would be a greater = | 
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advantage to the Soviet Union f the President were still. 

Kennedy because he was a personage who was a realist and looked 

at many things in the eye boldly... In the. history of any 

intelligence service there have been assassinations of one 

-kind or another. I can say this: That in our organization, 

not even speaking of myself, many persons were shocked by 

the assassination--to think that this should happen in the 

twentieth century and in, of all places, the most powerful : 
government in the world," a 
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.which had theretofore concerned itself with operational. activity . 
‘against foreign tourists from all countries, was broken down into® 


a. Information from NOSENKO _ ‘ co 7 = 


‘In June 1958 there was a reorganization within he: Tourist EP 


Department of the Second Chief Directorate. The Second Section, 


separate sections; one section.dealt with tourists from the United. 
States, Canada, and Great Britain, the other with tourists from 
Europe, Latin America, and all other countries. NOSENKO said 

that he was promoted at this time to the position of Deputy hiss 
of the first of these new sections. 


NOSENKO's involvement in at least one major case, Lee Harvey 
OSWALD, sters entirely from his having held this position. It 
is also on this basis that he was able to claim awareness of all 
recruitments from among American tourists from mid-1958- until he 
returned to the American Department at the beginning of 1960. 
His knowledge about recruitments is based additionally, he ‘said, 
on the fact that some time between May and October 1959, during 
the tourist season, he was ordered by Ye. S. KIRPICHNIKOV, * 
GRIBANOV' 8 secretary, to gather facts for GRIBANOV concerning th 
use of tourist cover by foreign intelligence organizations ageing 
the period from 1955 through 1958. NOSENKO gathered this material 
from earlier annual reports of the Tourist Department one by ear 
ang, with various case officers in the department.* 


0a the basis of his general and supervisory experience in 
the Tourist Department as well as his research for this paper, 
NOSENKO had the following to say about Tourist Department opera- 
tions prior to 1960 (taken from the protocol he signed on this 
subject on 25 February 1965): 


“Operations against tourists were developing slowly 
during this period and very little was known by the KGB 
about the use of tourism by American Intelligence at the 
time I wrote the report in 1959. No agents were definitely 
uncovered among American tourists during the years 1958 or 
1959 and, until 1960, no tourists were ‘caught in the act’ 
of mailing letters, servicing deaddtops or contacting. 
agents, except one whose name I remember as McGUIRE. I do 


* “Questioned on this paper in February 1965, NOSENKO said he 
did not remember whether he discussed it with GRIBANOV, nor 
_ could he recall any examples of the material he included in 
it, what the paper said about :CIA tourist operations, or what 
other U.S. Intelligence organizations were using tourism as 
-an operational cover in this period. He did remember, how- 
ever, that it incorporated statistical data on the growth 
of foreign tourism. 
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not. know any details concerning the operational activity 

Which led to the discovery of McGUIRE's letter mailing. * 

; “I know of no case in which an American tourist was 
definitely uncovered as an agent of Anerican Intelligence 
and thereafter approached for recruitment by the KGB during 
this period. : a 


. "I do not know of any such American tourists who were 
CIA agents, and who were recruited by the KGB during this 
period. 


“In addition to McGUIRE, the Seventh Department de- 
veloped suspicions concerning a number of tourists, but 
didn't learn of any specific intelligence connections. 
Some were taking pictures, others were disseminating 
literature. Although various operaztional measures were 
taken against them, including vyemka (covert baggage 
search) end the use of KG3 agents, none of these tourists 
received real operational developmenc." 


b. - KGB Knowiedge From George ELAKE 


During the first week of June 1959, a three-day meeting was 
held in London, England, between representatives of CIA and the 
British Secret Intelligence Service (SIS, commonly referred to as 
MI-6) on the subject of ‘legal-cravel* ntelligence operations 
against the USSR. At the conclusion of this meeting there was 
drawn up a 19 page document summarizing wnat had been discussed 
at the meetings. This summary spelled out CIA operational doc- 
trine pertaining to tourist operacions, including agent-spotting 
techniques, criteria for agent seiection, agent assessment, agent 
training, and tasks to be carried out by tourist agents during 
the coming (1959) tourist season. It stressed CIA's reliance 
on tourists for the spotting, recontacting, assessing, and 
communicating with clandestine assets in the Soviet Union. A 
copy of the document as well, presumably,as other British docu- 
ments relating to the joint meetings was given to George BLAKE, 
who has admitted having made a photographic copy which he passed 
to the KGB. He gave the KGB this information in the summer of 
1959. 


* One Robert Alan MCGUIRE, a former. staff empioyce: of CIA, . 
travelled to the Soviet Union as a tourist @uring April and~ 
May 1958. Although he was debriefed on his return, he had 
no connection with CIA in preparation for this trip and — 
mailed no letters for CIA inside the USSR. While in the 
Soviet Union, McGUIRE was approached on numerous occasions 
by Soviets seeking blackmarket deals., American girls, and 
assistance in defecting to the Americans. While en route to 
Leningrad, his brief case was. overtly searched by a customs: 
employee, who confiscated a Radio Liberation script. McGUIRE 
reported that he was compelled to sign a document which stated 
that the script had been confiscated, but the reasons for the 
action were left blank. NOSENKO, who has reported none of. 
these details, appears to have confused MCGUIRE with Edward 
MCGOWAN, a CIA agent who mailed a letter in Minsk in August 

/ 1958 and was detected doing so by the KGB; NOSENKO said 
MCGUIRE mailed a letter in Minsk in 1959. . ’ 
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€. GOLITSYN's Tourist Document 


When he defected to CIA in December 1961, GOLITSYN brought 
with him a top secret GB docupent dealing with the use by : 
American Inteiligence of tourists fcr espionaye inside the Sov- . , Bo 
get Union. and with KGB countermeasures. ** This study relied a8 . 
heavily upon the two decuments sivplied to the KGB by BLAKE, : 
and although it purports to be a study of American tourist cpera- on 
tions during 1900, it cites as examples many cascs which occurred an 2 
in earlier years. In these examples, the American agents de-. Bete 
tected by the KGB are named and their operational roles accurately 
Gescribed. (As noted above, NOSENKO said that McGUIRE/HCGOWAN - 
was the only American definitely determined to hav2 intellicence 
connections prior to 1960.) Cited belew are excerpt from the |. i 
ncaa document, along with additional information ; 


Tha dnruront stares: (MtNAGOWwEN, Edward, born 1935, 


| safter a thorough check [for surveillance] sent an 


espicnage letter containing secret writirg. Further investiga- ' 
tion of McGOWAN showed that he specialized for a long perioc of : 
time on Russian and Polish questicns | : 
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WARIS occurred ata time that NOSUNKO claims to nave been in 
the American Deparimeni. During the 1962 meetings in Geneva, 
when NOSENHO said he was Chief of the American Tourist Section, 
é was asxed about BLAME. he replied only that BLAKE had been 
“an agent of the British Department of the Second Chief Direc- 
iterate” and that - was not neariy as valuable as the Canadian 
‘trnbassadorSithiaanaee cr "the other Englishman" (VASSALL). 
\At the time of his defection, NOSENKC said he was First Deputy 
[reces of the entire Yourist Department. Asked about BLAKE 


after his defectiou, !0SUNKO replied: "Who's ELAKE?" During 
the February 1965 interrogaticns, NOSENKO was first asked 
whether the KGR had received any significant information con- 
cerning the use of courism as operational cover by CIA during 
1260 and 1961, wnen he was in the é:nerican Department, and 
was then asked specifically whether the KGB obtained docu- 
mentary information on this subject from an agent source. He 
_xeplied "no" to both questions. . ‘ 

** This document was transmitted from KGB Headquarters in Moscow 
to the KGB Legal Residency in Helsinki on 7 April 1961. In 
content it is similar to the general description of the docu- 
ment which NOSENKO said he himself wrote. NOSENKO said in 
1964 that he knew GOLITSYN had passed CIA this report and that 
Gt had been written in the Tourist.Department. . « : ; 
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. ering h a trip to the Soviat Union. i in the summer. ee 1958, 
MCGOWAN mailed in Ming an operational letter containing secret: 
‘writing. In the CIA debriefing upon his return to the United. 


States, McGOWAN described a number of incidents in the USSR. : on. 


20 August 1958, for example, while s | at tr Hotel - 
in Moscow, McGOWAN met fel- 
low Americans, and the tnree or tnem were onctcyrapned bya sur-- 
veillance team when leaving the hotel. Within several days of 

his arrival in Moscow, McGOVWAN found he wes incempatible with 

his female Inturist interpreter/guice and succeeded in having 

her replaced... Ifis new guide was V.L. ARTEMO™, who assured that” 
McGOWAN had female companionship for the remainder of his visit. ws 


The document from GOLITSYN also states: "SIMARD, Lionel, 
- born in 1939, a college instructor, enpreezed an abnormal inter- 
est towards military literature of the USSR; ne made contact 
with Soviet citizens and attempted to oe into the area of ship- 
building factories in Leningrad. Later it was recorded that this 
*pedagogue', while in Moscow, sent espicnace letters containing 
secret writing. The letter contained the ccordinates of a dead- 
drop for an American agent." 


Another part of the document supplied by GOLITSYN says: 
"An American, Whitmore GRAY, born 1932, an assistant professor 
at Michigan University, sent three espionage letters containing 
secret writing, while in Kiev. In Stalingrad he was detained 
while he was photoyraphing a military factory 


¥ NOSENKO reported on a 1959 trip to the Soviet Union by 


but said he was not aware Of earlier ones. 


** This is the same ARTEMOV identified by NOSENKO as a fellow 
case officer in the U.S. Embassy Section of the American De- 
partment and as the man with whom he worked on the BELITSKIY 
case in Geneva in 1962. ARTEMOV appeared again in operations 
against American tourists in 19593 when he was assigned as 


i eter for a group of Americans . 
On cne occasion, when., this officer re-—~ 
urned unexpectedly to his hotel fromthe’ theater’ to‘which . 


ARTEMOV had escorted him, he caught ARTEMOV searching his 
hotel room. NOSENKO has not mentioned these contacts of 2 
ARTEMOV, which took place at the time he said he was Deputy’ 
Chief of the section dealing with American tourists. In ee 
October 1966, in answer to a specific question, NOSENKO stated 


that ARTEMOV never had any connection. with the American Section 


on of the Tourist Department. 


Section of the American Department, but has not Geserlee nee 
oeat tee activeriee apatite tourists. 


##* “NOSENKO has identified IVANOVA as an: Wacaat of the U.S. ‘embassy | 
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detected surveillance daily thereafter until. 


ber in Baku by an attractive woman who persistently offered ‘her. :. 
services despite his refusal, and on.18 November by a girl in 
Tbilisi who occupied’ a seat next to his in a theater and made 


‘similar overtures. ‘GRAY was’also approached by blackmarketeers 


and by purportedly disaffected yoting men, -On 13 November he 
was arrested in Stalingrad while. photographing “industrial in- 
stallations and was réeieased after interrogation .and- confiscation 
of his film. NOSENKO made no references to GRAY. 

ae So nc ee ee 


The KGB document elsewhere states: "A guide of a tourist 


"group, John Milton FRANCIS, born 1934, an instructor of Russian 
at a college of Yale University; when in Odessa with a group of 


tourists-~American students--separated himself from. the group — 
and. travelled through the city alone. Ina notebook | which was 
lost by him, notes and sketches were found which pointed to the 
fact that he utilized his trip. for the purpose of selecting 
suitable places for the placing of deaddrops, or for checking 
those deaddrops which were earlier selected by American agents. 
In Moscow he selected. routes which were used.to check and dis-~ 


eft Kiev and later in Yalta. .He was. -2pproached on 17 Novem~:. 


discover the existence of surveillance, utilizing passable backyards 


and following skillful methods. At the present time FRANCIS is 
the chief interpreter of the State. Department, servicing Soviet 
Solegertons in the USA." 


FRANCIS did have such a mission in 1958 and brought back a 
notebock with sketches of the sites he selected. He did not 
mention losing his notebook. In 1954 and 1955 FRANCIS was in 
frequent contact with V.V. KRIVOSHEY in Berlin; KRIVOSHEY, who 
served there until the late 1950's, has been identified as a KGB 
First Chief Directorate officer who later became an officer in 
the Correspondents Department, KGB. Second Chief Directorate.* 
FRANCIS was also a student of Richard BURGI at Yale in 1956, the 
year that NOSENKO was involved in BURGI's recruitment (see Part 
V.D.4.b.). NOSENKO has not mentioned the FRANCIS case and did 
not recognize his name. 


¥"KRIVOSHEY was a participant in the Sgt. Robert Lee JOHNSON 
case to which NOSENKO provided the, lead. Gee Part VI.D.3.¢.). 
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TDY's to London (3957 and 1953}) 


NOSENKO reported that his first oficial cray rel outside 
‘the Scviet Union occurred in the fall of 2 ./ taen he was 
selected to accompany a group of athletes 6:4 nad been invited: 
to visit London, As he eatained: on BU apri.t 1904, it is 
necessary for a security officer to accespc.7 aay such dele- ; 
- gation, and the Eleventn Departn vent of tis Jeco.d chief birec- . 
torate, responsivle for recruitin; Second Chief Jircctorate ; | 


officers for this purpose, telephoned «x... \, Chie 

of the Tourist Department, to reguest ai co licey who spoke 

English, DUBAS asked NOSENKO whether be ovata. te uake tad by 
trip. NOSENXO replied: “why not? | iteve never beon abroad an ee, (nh 


yet," NOSENKO consequentiy travelled tc Lonscou, using th 

alias Yuriy tvanovich NIKOLAYEV anc posing us “Lie ueputy i 
chief" of the delepation. Me was specirtically lustructed to 

observe one menber of the delegation, a woman aitues MYARLHYATL, a 


ce 


Na 


whose father had been hitled in a seviet prison aid whose ! | 
political reliability was uncertain, Ajsitionally, uc sad : 43 
the general task of watching ali sembers of tue-delegaticn i 2% 
for posstty Bui eis contacts with foreigners. ‘tana deses I 4 


gation consisted of approximatoly 29 persons gne te help hin 
in carrying out these duties, NESESKO was assigned three or 
four agents and several operaticual contacts aaong the deie 
gation members, He was the only staif security officer 
making this trip. 


The second trip to London tack place a year later, in i 
the fall of 1958, again as a security watchlog. ‘snis tine : : 
he accompanied 2 delegaticn of li or 12 boxers, and again he ' 
used the alias KIKOLAYEV and the cover position of deputy 
chief of the celcgation., NCSENKU was the only security of- i 
ficer with the deicgation, and he had two agents aad two i 
operational contacts anong the boxers. iis assignment was , 
general; novody in particular was kept under observation, 
and the KGB had no derogatory informaticn concerning any 
members of tne delegation, : 
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NOSENKO has associuted his use of the NIKOLAYEV alias 
in London with the use of the same name with the Sritish : 
subjects @ B and (see Part V.D.4.d.) shortly before i 
the first of these two trips, On 17 April 1964 NOSE 
plained this situation as follows: “With & 
I used the name NIKOLAYEY, Yuriy Ivanovich, a representative 
of the Ministry of Culture. And then when the question was 
raised of sending me in 1957 with the delegation to ingland, ; 
I was forced to go there as NIKOLAYEV. I was forced to, : 
And again under the cover of the Ministry of Culture. Be- 
cause [of this] I went as the assistant read of the dele- i 


go under my own because it was decided that when 
‘ these people ables came back to England, they 
would teli who they were with (report their contacts in 
the USSR]. They would probably question GI3RFA especially 
as one who used to work in intelligence... 4a.g@@@)would:say: gs 
*'There was this ma from the Ministry of Culture, NIKOLAYEV,. . 
lle was with us all the time, even went to Leningrad with Coles 
| us.’ So they would say: 'Hew does he look (what docs he Stn a wee 
- look like]?" We would say: ‘ile looked: so-and-so.’ So, ae 
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“g9.there the same year. I'd go. there, and. 
_ they would’ look at me and say: ‘Iicw come this'’man--his name is. .-2! 
os" NOSENKO, anad-yet he is:-very similar’to the one Céscribed by GRR’: . 
v0) That was why it was decided I have to go again under the nema 
“cat °NIKOLAYEV. Just.a.matter of conspiracy. Since I already hecanze 
known “as NIKOLAYEV to the Britishers, this would be noticeable.® 
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of ccurse, I would go there the same year. I'd go thera, ana 
they would look at me and Say: ‘ilow come this man--his name is 
NOSEVKO, and yet le is very similar to the on® cescriked by & 
That was why it was. decided I have to.go again unler the nora 
NIKGLAYEV. Just a matter of conspiracy. Since I already becace | 
known 28 NIKOLAYEV to the Bri tishers, this would be noticeable.* | 
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“BE. January 1960 to January: 1962 (american Department) . 
1. Introduction . | 


‘against “the most important counterintelligence target in the 


‘gonnel with Soviet citizens; second, to evaluate information © - 


‘for this work. To gather such information, the section's officers — | F 


-targets and attempted to become thoroughly familiar with -achr 


vee’ 
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NOSENKO claims to have served as Deputy Chief of the U.S. 
Embaasy Section of the American Départment, KGB Second Chief 
Directorate, from sometime in January 1960 until the first’ days 
of January 1962.* This section, in his. words, was working © 


Soviet Union," the permanent Anerican representation in Moscow, 
It regarded every Américan stationed there as a possible spy. 
and, simultaneously, as a target for eventual compromise and 
recruitment. 


a awdatle cistiteedas 


The functions of the U.S. Embassy Section were described by 
NOSENKO as being, first, to control all contacts by Embassy per- 


collected from all possible sources on American Embassy employees; 
and third,. to use this information as a basis for planning and 
carrying out recruitment approaches. The Americans' personal- 
ities, jobs, personal relationships, weaknesses, daily routines, 
security precautions, contacts with Soviet citizens, and the 
major and minor scandals ‘in their Moscow lives formed the basis 


edesenonnta haber eth Lise 


directed and debriefed large numbers of agents and informants, 
including the indigenous employees of the Embassy, Soviet citizens 
moving in Embassy social circles, and third-country nationals with 
American contacts; the officers also assigned tasks to and assim- ; 
dlated the reports from the numerous surveillance teams at their : } 
disposal, and they read and tried to-exploit materials from tele-- 
phone taps and microphones placed in the offices and homes of 
the Americans. Each officer had a limited number of American 


annually, they submitted detailed operational plans to exploit 

the knowledge they had gained of their target. During 1960 and 
1961, NOSENKO said, special emphasis was placed within the section 
on "identifying intelligence officers at the Embassy and active 
development of them, the acquisition of ciphers, and the detailed 
and painstaking study of code clerks, creating the conditions on 
the basis of which they can be recruited." 
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As Deputy Chief of this section, NOSENKO has said, he had 
access to all information concerning its activities: "Nothing 
was hidden” from him. On this basis, he expressed certainty 
that in 1960 and 1961 the KGB did not recruit any Americans 
associated with the Embassy, that no Americans assigned to the 
Embassy were being handled in Moscow as KGB agents in this. 
period, and that, in fact, the KGB had recruited no American 
Embassy personnel since "ANDREY."** From continuing friendships 
with his fellow-officers of 1960 and 1961, NOSENKO has also 
claimed certainty that there were no KGB recruitments from the ; ee 
time he left the section in January 1962 until the January 1964 : 
trip to Geneva. — : 
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* In debriefing and Gnéeveedating NOSENKO, CIA placed partic- 
ular emphasis on his activities during the period January | 
1960 to January 1962, since this information was of special 
importance to U.S. Government security. 


Y See Part VI.D.3.b. for a discussion of the case of the KGB. 
: agent “ANDREY" (Dayle SMITH), whose recruitment has been 
wor iousty dated by Diaebesaiaeer between the years 1949 } and 1953. 


-. + meanwhile, no one replaced NOSENKO as" Deputy- Chief of the . 
‘fourist: Department's American Section because (as he explained. -- 
> cen 29 January 1965) the Tourist Department, which had earlier. -: 
" operated against members of delegations and various other gh aes 
categories of foreign visitors, was being reorganized in January. 
1960 for work against tourists alone and the Deputy Cnief slot. 
was eliminated.* With the exception of A. A. DMITRIYEV, Marina 
RYTOVA, and the homosexuals YEFREMOV and VOLKOV, NOSENKO turned 
over all of his agents to another officer in the section named. 
TIMOFEYEV. NOSENKO said on 29 January 1965 that he had two. 
sep4rate files on his agent Arsene FRIPPEL, a developmental file 
_and an operational file, and:that he turned the former over to 
TIMOFEYEV. and the latter to V. D. CHELNOKOV, Deputy Chief of the”. 
Tourist Department. During later.interrogations, however, NOSENKO 
has said that he continued to handle FRIPPEL while in the U.S. 
Embassy Section and was the case officer during FRIPPEL's visits 
“to the Soviet Union in 1962 and 1963.** 
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2. NOSENKO's Transfer to the U.S. Embassy Section 


In December 1959, while serving as Deputy Chief of the 
American-Britisn-Canadian Section of the Tourist Department, 
NOSENKO learned from K. N. DUBAS, the department Chief, of plans 
to transfer him to the U.S. Embassy Section as Deputy Chief. 
NOSENKO said he was opposed to the move and wanted to remain in 
the Tourist Department: "I was used to it there and wanted to : 
continue. I wanted to stay in the Tourist Department. \This 
/the transfer/ was no promotion. Here I was the Deputy Chief 
of section and would be the same there. But, of course, its more 
important there. The American Department is, of course, the most 

2 important. But here I was working against American tourists. 
This is also important. Furthermore, I showed fhad proven/ my- 
self there in '55, ‘56, '57, '58, and ‘59 and was considered to 
be not a bed case officer. And here, in the American Department, 
I must show /prove/ myself with new people." NOSENKO therefore 
asked DUBAS in December 1959 to "please fight for me to stay." 
DUBAS later told NOSENKO that he had twice spoken to Second 
Chief Directorate Chief O. M. GRIBANOV on his behalf, but to 
no avail. In January 1960 the official orders transferring © 
NOSENKO were issued. . 
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On the day NOSENKO reported to V. A. KLYPIN, Chief of the 
American Department, to begin his new job, he was told to report 
to GRIBANOV's office. To GRIBANOV NOSENKO again expressed mis- 
givings about the change of assignment. GRIBANOV replied that 
DUBAS had spoken to him about this but that he, GRIBANOV, “had 
his own plans and that was all." GRIBANOV told NOSENKO that 
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i . * There was no change in the functions of NOSENKO"'s section, 
however; as before, it continued to be responsible for 
operations against tourists from the United States, 
England, and Canada. 


** PRIPPEL has reported that NOSENKO:continued to meet him 
until he left the Soviet Union. in January 1961 and again 
when he returned as a guide to tourist groups twice in 

1962 and once again in 1963; see Part V.D.5. 
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“he thought NOSENKO could: bring.”fresh air" to the U.S. Embassy 
Section's operations and that he was to pay particular attention | 
“to operations against American code clerks, the “number one °° ot 
target."* Neither GRISANOV nor KLYPIN told NCSEXKO why he had 
been selected. for this position.or who had recommended him for an i 
it. aa: 


NOSENKO was asked on 17 April 1964 whom he nad relieved a ar 
upon reporting for duty in the U.S. Embassy Section. He replied: — a oe 
"Nobody." He was then asked to identify the persons from whom 
he had assumed certain of his duties as Deputy Cnief of the 
section (these are ciscussed in detail below). “OSENKO said that 
he took the responsibility for maintaining the section file on 
the security of the U.S. Embassy from the Chief of the section, 

V. M. KOVSHUK.** Regarding his responsibility as case officer for 
the Security Officer of the Embassy, NOSENKO explained that be- 7 
cause former Security Officer Russell LANGELLE nad been declared : 
persona non grata in OctokLer 1959 and because his successor John - 
ABIDIAN was not to arrive until March 1960, no ore in the section 

had this responsibility when he, NOSENKO, arrived in January ; { 
1960. Asked who had been LAIGELLE's case officer, NOSENKO re- ; a 
plied: "LANGELLE was handled by several people - by /A.S./ MALYU- . 
GIN, then after that by /V.A./ KUSKOV, then by KOVSHUK, then 
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* In late December 1961, GOLITSYN also comnented on this subject : i 
to his CIA handling officer: "The task of strengthening of 
wor’: against the Americans has been a standing requirement, eee 
both in the past and most particularly at this time. This Cee 
work was particularly intensified after the appointment of 
SHELEPIN to the KGB... In 1960, it was cecommended in the 
KGB to intensify the work acainst the Americans at the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow, and against American colonies in other 
countries... This question of intensifying work against the 
Americans was up before the Collegium of the KGB. Thereafter, 
there was a directive from SHELEPIN regarding the intensifi- 
cation of work against the American cipher-clerks." 


**There is an apparent contradiction between NOSENKO's desig- 4 
nation of KOVSHUK 25 Chieé-of—the. First (U.S, Zabassy) Se6s ee 
tion iff 1960 and information earlier supplied by GOLITSYN, 4 
GOLITSYN told CIA of a conversation he nad with KOVSHUK in i 
a January 1961 in Moscow (see Part V.E.3:c.2. concerning a i 
; ° . reeruitment approach to the American code clerk James STORS- ek 
. BERG) but at that time described KOVSHUK only as an American cig a 
‘i:- 75 .. + Department officer, without indicating his position. The redid ote Rae gg 
‘ only time that GOLITSYN has given a position for KOVSHUK was 4 
in the context of questioning concerning KHRUSHCHEV's "Secret 
ia Speech" denouncing STALIN in 1956; ,GOLITSYN: said that act this 
time KOVSHUK was Chief of the American Department (sic) of 
ro" +. the Second Chief Directorate. On 16 February 1962 GOLITSYN 
te 1, SS identified Vladimir PETROV as. Chief of the “section concerned 
P 4, With the American Embassy of the American’ Department of the 
,...; Second Directorate® in 1960., NOSENKO had identified PETROV 
‘as Chief of the Second Section of the American Department, 
‘which was concerned with the penetration of U.S. anrerrigence 
eee aneiae the Bovise perons . 
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- ves.” GECL ofore my time.” two month: eon 
on 24 June 1964, NOSZNKO stated: _"“In'1959 and. possibly in 1958, 
Mikhail Fedorovich BAKHVALOV was the Deputy Chief of ‘the U.S. 
Embassy Section. I replaced him in this position in 1960 and 
he went to the Fifth (Eastern Countries) Department as Deputy” ~ 
Chief."* On 8 September 1964 NOSENKO volunteered for. the first 
time that BAKHVALOV, as Deputy Chief of the. section, had been 
the case officer for LANGELLE. Under interrogation in early — 
1965, NOSENKO added’ that. BAKHVALOV had 2lso been responsible for ~ 
maintaining the file on the security of the U.S. Embassy. At ; 
this time he explained his earlier statement by saying that BAKH-. 
VALOV had left the Section before his arrival and had given the 
file to KOVSHUK to hold for his successor. The file continued to 
be charged officially to BAKHVALOV, however, even though he. was 
no longer in the section, and NOSENKC arranged for the official 
change of custody shortly after reporting for duty (see Part V.E. 
3.£.). NOSENKO said further, in January 1965, that BAXHVALOV 

had shared responsibility for supervising code clerk operetions - 
with KOVSHUKX before NOSENKO arrived to assume these duties him=. 
self. NOSENKO had been given a number of opportunities prior 

to 24 June 1964 to identify BAKHVALOV as his predecessor, bu 

he did not do so. These are summarized below: : 


5 


25 January 1964: In a discussion of the Fifth (Eastern 
Countries) Department of the Second Chief Directorate. NOSENKO 
said: "dhe Chief of this department is Colonel Artem DAVIDYAN, 


‘He is an Armenian. His Deputy-is Colonel Mikhail BAKHVALOV." 


27_ February 1964: NOSENKO was shown a photograph of V.A. 
ALEKSEYEV, a Soviet who was in Japan from July to September- , 
1961 as a member of a trade delegation. NOSENKO immediately Se 
recognized the face as that of the Deputy Chief cf the Fifth 
Department of the Second Chief Directorate. He said that he 
did not know this person's last name, but that his first name 
and patronymic were Mikhail Fedorovich. when shown the last 
name ALEKSEYEV, NOSENKO recognized it as an alias, but pro- 
vided no further information concerning his true identity or 
earlier service in the American Department. 


10 June 1964: NOSENKO was asked to list in writing the 
names of KGB officers who had received various awards for 
their service. He wrote: "The following got either the 
Order of the Military Red Banner or the Order of the Red Star, 
I'm not sure which: Mikhail BAKEVALOV, Deputy Chief of a 
section in an unremembered department of the Second Chief 
Directorate." 


18 June 1964: NOSENKO was asked to list all the 


.officers who had been assigned to-the American Department Cota 


for’ each year since he joined the KGB. He named the chiefs 
and deputies of the U.S. Embassy Section from 1953 through 
1956. When he came to 1957, however, he said that he could 
not provide accurate information as to which officers were 
assigned to the section for that year through 1959 (he was 


va 


. With reference to the Fifth Department, NOSENKO has 
furnished only one other item of information: he re- 
ported: that in 1958, or as late as the fall of 1959, 

_'. 2: the Israeli Section was transferred to this department: 
after having been a.component of the American Depart- . 
: ment. . Fak Se i. Saha “ 
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*. allegedly in the Tourist Department in this period) and could 
' not describe their functions. On this basis: NOSENKO was then 
asked to list the officers who had joined the section between. 
-.. + +,:.1956 and January.1960, when NOSENKO said he had returned. He- 

' provided 14 names, but: BAKHVALOV's was not among them. Asked 

. ; .€0 name the officers who had left the section in the same period, 
° he named five, again omitting BAKHVALOV, ; 
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; 3. Duties : and | Koowledgenbinity. 


= oe Introduction. 


time the protocol was signed. 


HO 


Shortly after eer tne for ae in ‘the U.S.: “Eabasey’ 
Section and following his. short discussion. with GRIBANOV, 
NOSENKO met with Department Chief KLYPIN. and. Section Chief 
KOVSHUK to discuss his responsibilities and functions in — 
the section. Repeating what GRIBANOV had already said, 
KLYPIN stressed that NOSENKO's most important single respon-. 
sibility. in the section would te supervision. of all KGB 
operational activity against American military and. State 
Department code clerks stationed in Moscow. As for..the 
other Americans at the Embassy, KLYPIN suggested a division 
of labor under which KOVSHUK would be responsible for super- 
vising operations against State Department personnel and 
NOSENKO would Supervise work against <he Arny, Air Force, 
and Naval attaches and their assistants.* NOSENKO was also 
made yrespansible for maintaining certain files in the section. 
On 19 February 1965 NOSENKO signed an interrogation Bye t=) 
col. which he agreed contained a listing of his principal 
responsibilities during 1960 and 1961. It read in part: 


"During’ the egtire eriod in tke First [U.S. 
Embassy] Section, *irst [American] Department in 
1960 and 1961 my position was Deputy Chief of Section. 
My responsibilities were the following: 


-General Deputy to the Chief of the First Section, 
Vladislav Mikhaylovich KOVSHUK, and Acting Chief of 
Section in his absence. 


-Immediate supervisor for the operational work 
against American code clerks. In this capacity I 
closely guided the work of case officers Gennadtly 
GRYAZNOV and Vadim KOSOLAPOV. 


-Case officer for U.S. Embassy Security Officer, 
John ABIDIAN. 


-For about the first six months of 1960, super- 
visor of the work against the offices of the U.S. Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Air Attaches. 


-I maintained the file on American Embassy security. 


~I maintained the log books for the reports sent 
‘to the First (U.S. Embassy] Section by the Operational 
Technical Directorate, KGB, based on the information - 
obtained from all the microphones installed in the 
American Embassy. I read all the reports:‘and gave the 
pertinent reports to the appropriate case officers in 
the Section. In my absence this work was done by KOVSHUK 
or GRYAZNOV.** — 


*NOSENKO mentioned his responsibility for supervising at-— 


tache operations for the first time in 1965. These fuastioee 


are discussed below. 


pos. 


**The final sentence was added at NOSENKO's yequest at the 
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"-.During this period I was the agent handler for — - 
‘agents 'SHMELEV’, 'GRIGORIY', 'PROKHOR', ‘ARTUR’ and 
*SARDAR*. * ee ee — Re a 


_ “Throughout this entire period I sat’ in room 618 
of KGB Headquarters at House Number 2,-Dzhershinskiy 


Square, Moscow. GRYAZNOV and KOSOLAPOV shared this of- 


fice with me throughout most of this period. “f 


b. Functions as General Deputy and Acting Chief of Section | 


(i) Access 


Since his defection NOSENKO has maintained under re- 
peated interrogation that as general deputy to KOVSHUK, with 
the responsibility of taking over in KOVSHUK's absence, he 
had acces. to all information on the section's activities 
and was obliged to keep current. on this information. On 
this basis he has been able to assure his questioners that 
the KGB was completely unsuccessful in its attempts to re- 
cruit Americans assigned to the Embassy in these two years. 
NOSENKO has also said at various times that his access to 
section files and his discussions with section officers made 
it certain that there were also no successes fron 1953 to 
1960 and from January 1962 to January 1964. His statements 


‘on this subject during the Februgry 1965 were distilled in 


a protocol which NOSENKO signed on 20 Pe RSPENALY (quoted in 
full): 


% ae ML. As the only Deputy to the Chief of the 
American Embassy Section, First Department, Second 
Chief Directorate, KGB, Vladislav Mikhaylovich KOV-~ 
SHUK, from January 1960 to January 1962, one of my func- 
tions was to serve as KOVSHUK's general deputy and to 
assume the rights and responsibilities of Chief of the 
Section during KOVSHUK's absence. In order to perform 
this function I had the right and the obligation of 
knowing the details about every important activity of 
the section against the American Embassy and its per- 
sonnel. No activity of this nature was withheld from 
me. 


"2. As Deputy Chief of the Section I know defi- 
nitely that no U.S. officials serving in the Embassy 
were agents of the KGB or reporting unofficially in 
any way to the KGB during my service in the Section. 
There were no approaches or recruitments made by the 
‘Section during the period January 1960 to January 1962 
against personnel of the American Embassy, including 
personnel of the State Department, the offices of the 
Military Attaches (Army, Navy, and Air), the Department 
of Agriculture and USIA, including Marine guards, Army 

sergeants, State Department code clerks and Army code 
clerks except against STORSBERG and KEYSERS, both un- 
auccesstu* approaches... : 


*VOLKOV, YEFREMOV, Johan PREISFRKEUND, FRIPPEL, and = 
respectively, who are discussed: in other parts 

paper. At other times NOSENKO has named additional agents | 

he handled in this period; they are discussed .below. 
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‘(Gii) Duties 


made against any employees of the United States 

‘Government who were assigned to the American. Embassy 
on temporary duty during this period. I heve read and 
understood this report and certify it as correct." 


"3. There were no sgorosches. or Pecvaltaente 


. 


On 29 January 1965, NOSENKO was ace eienea ‘wandernine 
his supervisory duties.as Deputy Chief of the section, par- 
ticularly his function of supervising activity against code 


clerks. 


Question: 


Answer: 


The transcript of this discussion is quence here: | 


To which of the major responsibilities you have 
mentioned did you have to devote the most time? 


I don't know. 
What was the most important? 
Everything was important. 


Whom did you supervise in the American Embassy 
Section? 


GRYAZNOV, KOSOLAPOV, [Vladimir] DEMKIN, and later 
[ Yevgeniy] GROMAKOYSKIY who worked with DENKIN. 
Then there was [N.A.] GAVRILENKO, [I.Ya.| KURI- 
LENKO; and BELOGLAZOV: working with the Attaches. 


They were all in the First Section? 
Yes. 
What were their responsibilities? 


‘GRYAZNOV and KOSOLAPOV had all the code clerks. . 
DEMKIN was charged with all persons living in : 
America House, except code clerks. GROMAKOVSKIY 
helped him. GAVRILENKO had the Air Force Attaches 
and [their] assistants, and also he had the plane 
of the Ambassador. He must think about watching 


the pilots who were living in a hotel. KURILENKO-- 


Army Attache and assistants; BELOGLAZOV--Navy 
Attache, assistants, and Marines. 


What is your understanding of the meaning of the 
word ; “supervisor"?, 


Persoraily 1o be at the bead: to direct. 


So, i+ > ‘er dasa wat ies of supervising all 
th. woek a:aics. aa! ine code clerks, this meant 
that os. «te tue ead of this work, that you were 
direc:ing units work, that you. were participating:. 
in discussio s'concerning this work, and in these 
discussions you were talking abour what measures 
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Se a ~ Little questions which the case officer sust de-. 
tives > cedide himself.. When it was necessary. ai 
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ay 


And. partictpat ing personally, when necessary? — 


: Yes. 
Q: What sort of ease officer questions were you j 
answering? : | 
As All kinds. If I couldn't answer them, if ny 7 ; 
ae authority isn't enough for this, it is necessary : 
to discuss them with KOVSHIUK. I was discussing : f ¢ 


with KOVSHUK, with KLYPIN, with [KLYPIN's suc- 

cessor as Chief Of the Amcrican bepartment, 

S.M.] FEDOSEYEV. Several tines, not once, we 

were discussing questions with GRIBANOY. Also, j 
concerning measures, concerning future steps. i 
When it was necessary. . 


Q: What other duties did you have as a supervisor? 3 
A: - Y told you. When it was necessary I was going ; : 
to agent meetings with case officers. When it j 


was necessary. Or, besides, I met personally 
with "PROKHOR" [PREISFREUND] or £8 ; ase’ 
“PROKHOR" was working against STORS 


t s ae Sa 
iho, “SARDAR" 


against ZUJUS. I was working nyself with then. 


whens Ale pete a beet ene aan 


Q: You personally worked agents "PROKHOR" and "SARDAR"? 

A: Yes. : 
1 

Q: When did you find it necessary to go to an agent i 


mecting with a case officer? 


‘ i 


sate te BE 


As : Well, for example, DEMKIN would come to me and 
say: "You krow Ella [UMANETS, an agent in 
America House]. Ella said that MORONE had looked 
at her and was smiling." This is just an { hypo- 
thetical] cxample....Okay, I am going with hin, 
hearing Ella myself,.{to learn] what happened, 
jwhether] it is possible to make something or not. 
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F Q: You met Ella and talked with her? 

A: . Yes, with DEMKIN. Very, very difficult to say, | ‘ 

Th. why and how we are going. When. it was necessary ~ t 

! to go. —_ : : ee 4 
ay Qa. As a rule did you try to make it a practice to ee © “ae 
: visit the agents of the section who were working ee | oa 
against the American target? i) : 
A: Yes, I am telling you. There was such an‘agent, ; ae i 

nga [VARLAMOVA]. GRYAZNOV was meeting with her. - teed 33 


It might be necessary te go to meet her. But, 

‘knew how Inga was afraid of intelligence. And, 
you see, they don't like it when a new case offi-. =; 

cer appears. But, maybe, for the sake of the file, 


we : fe 
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ee ae ie 7? . 2-7 *&t was necessary to. go, to hear her.. Not because _ 
ae Sette nay See sere, ‘you do not believe GRYAZNOV, No. But, you see, _ 
; . - to hear from the source { emphasized]., directly, 
what is going on, and how it is going on, to get 
i . pehgine 7 ..~  , @ feeling. Because the source will tell the case- 

, . officer, then the case officer will tell you. . . 
Maybe sometimes he will not give you every detail, 
every intonation. But in some cases, it is neces- 
sary to feel this. But, of course, it depends on 
the agent, on the target, whether you will go or 
not go. It's very difficult, again, to say. | 


eek ieee ered 


Q: Could you say that you met 50 per cent of the 
section's agents? 
A: No, I can't say. ‘. 4 
. ° : ; re 
Q: Fifty per cent or 75 per cent? 5 
A: I can't answer you. : | 3 
Q: What about your functions as a supervisor in re- 
gard to safehouses, to "K.K.'s" and "Ya.K.'s",* 
i 4 
A: Oh. I myself had a file on my flat, a yavochnaya a 2 
kvartira, which I brought from the Seventh : ‘ 
| 


Trourfst Department}. It was my own. GRYAZNOV 

had his own yavochnaya kvartira. KOSOLAPOV had ; 
also his own yavochnaya_Kvartira. And not one of i 
us had a conspirative apartment. 


And you took the "Ya.Kk.'' from... 


A: (Interrupting.) Which I had from the Seventh. 
And, by the way, when I was leaving the First 
[ American] Department, I took this file again 
to the Seventh. 
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And not one of you had a conspirative flat. y } 
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A: No, because the section had only--how many?-- ; 
{P.I.] MASSYA had one conspirative. [V.P.] a 
FEDYANIN had one conspirative, and then there vas a‘ 
one conspirative flat, where, in fact, an agent 
was living. In the First Section there were 

i . three or four conspirative flats. 
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: seit . Qs... But among you, GRYAZNOV, and KOSOLAPOV there was 4 
i : : iP os none? ae 

As Only "Ya.K.‘'s". 4 
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*A "K.K."" (konspirativnaya kvartira--conspiratorial apart- 
ment) is de¥ined by NOSENKO as a safehouse ‘or apartment. owned 
and maintained by the KGB. A "Ya.K." (yavochnaya kvartira-~ ote SOS 
‘meeting apartment) is an apartment occupied by a tenant who ‘ Lame 
is perhaps subsidized-by the KGB and absents himself when TS gh A 
.. there is a’ need to use the apartment for meetings or other 
activities. The "K.K." is used for more sensitive operational 
-. purposes, he said. : 
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Who kept a record of these three? 
The case officers. . | 
Where was your “ya.K."? 

Vorovskogo Strect. 

And where was GRYAZNOYV's? 
GRYAZNOY's was on Kachalogo Street. 
And KOSOLAPOV's? 


Don't rememper. Don't remember. (Pause.) It 
was in the vicinity of the Suvorovskiy Boulevard. 
KOSOLAPOV's or DEMKIN's. In the region. of Arbat 
Square. KOSOLAPOV’s or DEMKIN's. KOSOLAPOV's. 
DEMKIN's I don't remember. 


And you didn't have any responsibility for super- 
vising the activity that went on at these flats? 


I don't understand. 


Was there some central control of the use of. the 
"Ya.K. 's''? 


What kind of control? 


Who would be using then, when they would be using 
them, under what conditions? : 


No. The case officer who was working with it 

decides how to use this flat or how not to use 
it, et cetera, et cetera. Besides that, very 

often we were using rooms in hotels. 


So GRYAZNOV would take any of his operational 
activity to his "Ya.K."? 


He would also mect with his agents, with his 
operational contacts in hotel rooms. KOSOLAPOV 
was meeting his agents in his own "ya. K.‘'; NO— 
SENKO was meeting his agents or operational con- 
tacts in his own "Ya.K.". 


Could GRYAZNOV or KOSOLAPOV ever’ use these "Ya.K.'s" - 


without your knowing about it? nae 
Of course. It's their own flat. st ten, ee 


But you're supervising their work? 


Must I kéep them like alittle, little child? .. 


No,’ no. They don't have to report to me: "Today 
I go to meet my agent at ny flat." 


They can use then whenever they like without checking 


- with you as supervisor? 


Of course, of course. They are meeting their own 
agents. ie. ; : CAS ya to ge. PS 
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Pty toe 7a Al ¥hen. they are mevting an active development agent, 
Spite. OP EN a -£'* | they tell me afterwards. They are telling “this, 
: a this, this, this" and I am answering "this, this, 
this." But usually they are going to meet maids 
‘or they don't have to report. There is nothing. 
active and there is....The file is going on. 


‘Q: “What about operational vehicles? Automobiles? 


A: You see, we had one automobile for the whole 
department. Besides this, we could apply, when- 
necessary, to the officer on duty for the Second a . 
Chief Directorate and he would give. a car, be-~-. | Poy ad 
cause he has a number of cars at his disposal. | : 
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Section was important. This was the most impor- 
tant. But one day I could devote the whole day sf : 
to code clerks, the next day maybe half the day, 7 
maybe two hours in the day. The rest of the day ; : 
I will be absent. I will be meeting with KLYPIN, 
or I will be having a meeting with surveillance, i 
or I will be at ancther place. The third day, H 
again, maybe the whole day, maybe part of it. 
No, I can't tell you. It depends on the situa- 
i 


Q: Approximately how much of your time did you spend 3 
supervising GRYAZNOV and KOSOLAPOV?. ot oq 

A: I can't say. 
Q: ‘Was it the most important function? i 
AS Yes, it was important. All work in the First — . i 
| 


tion. 
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(i441) Additional Duties in KOVSHUK's Absence 


As Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section, one of 
NOSENKO's responsibilities was to serve as Acting Chief 
when KOVSHUK was absent from the office. NOSENKO recalled 
-that he fulfilled this function during KOVSHUK's two 30-day 
leave periods in 1960 and 1961, but he did not remember | 
when this leave occurred in those years. He also served as ' 
Acting Chief for about a month in the summer of 1960 when 
KOVSHUK was in the KGB hospital with heart trouble and for a H 
_ week or two some time in 1961 when KOVSHUK was i111 again.. 
-NOSENKO was unable to recall any operational or. inspection 
trips that KOVSHUK made in 1960 or 1961, and the only other 
spe¢ific time that he could remember KOVSHUK being absent are 
was for several days in connection with preparations for ead (37 ke 
President Eisenhower's planned visit to the Soviet Union in 
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_ 1960. \ “ 
NOSENKO's description of -his duties in KOVSHUK's ab- . 
gence was summarized in a protocol which he signed on 3, March ae 


- a, 1965: | 


."Y do not remember any particularly important ; 
operational decisions I made as Acting Chief of Sec- 
_ tion, nor any unusual things that happened during 


: 3 
e 


these times. The only- specific: responsibility KOVSHUK “” 
_ had. which I handled in his absence was tc report to: _ 
the Chief of the First Department about all mail going’ 


out of the First Section. I did not mect-any of KOV- . 9. 


SHUK's agents during his absences because there was.no 
necessity to do so. His only Russian agent whoa 1° - 
remember was Ilya GLAZUNOV [KGB cryptonym “VRUBEL"], 
whom he transferred to FEDYANIN in 1960, I thick. The 
only other agent of KOVSHUK's whom I remember was the 
correspondent Edmund STEVENS.* The only. thing that was 
‘different for me as Acting Chief of the Section was 
that I had to go every day tuo see the Chief of the De~" 
partment. 


c. Supervisor of all Code Clerk Operations 
(i) Introduction 


Among the numerous KGB activities against American code 
clerks in Moscow which NOSENKO has discussed are five opera- 
tions wherein the KGB intended or effected approaches for 
recruitment/defection ‘purposes. According to NOSENKO, none 
was successful.. The five major cases are reviewed separately 
below, one of them in tae context of duty trips abroad by 


NOSENKO' s subordinate KOSOLAPOV., ** 


NOSENKO said that, upon assuming vedponsivality for 
supervising operations against American code clerks, he 
found a very "difficult situation." Prior to the assignment 
of KOSOLAPOY to the U.S. Embassy Section in late 1959, all 
operations against code clerks had been handled by A.S, MALYU- 
GIN, but during MALYUGIN's two years of effort. there had 
beer no operational approaches and no successes. When 


*The Edmund STEVENS case is. discussed in Part V.C.2. 


**#GOLITSYN on 20 March 1962 identitied KOSOLAPOV's photograph 
as that of a veteran KCB officer with whom ke was personally 
‘acquainted. GOLITSYN said that KOSOLAPOV had entered the KGB 
in about 1952 and had served for two or three years as a 
member of the First [American] Department of the KGB First 
Chief Directorate under United Nations cover in New York City; 
subsequently he had worked for two or three years in the 

First Chief Directorate at KGB Headquarters. According to 
GOLITSYN, the bachelor KOSOLAPOV was transferred to the KGB 
Second Chief Directorate some time prior to 1960 in line with. . 


' a KGB policy for only married men to be sent abroad. As of’ 


1960, GOLITSYN said, KOSOLAPOV was working against code clerks 


stationed in the American Embassy in Moscow. He added that 


KOSOLAPOV speaks excellent English. Prior to GOLITSYN's 
identification, CIA had no indication of intelligence acti- 
vity on KOSOLAPOV's part. Between February 1953 and April 
1955 he was assigned to the United. Nations: Secretariat Trans-.. 
lation Unit as a translator; in August 1958 he had been an 


interpreter at the Geneva Conference on Nuclear Test Detection; 


in September 1959 he accompanied KHRUSHCHEV on his trip to 
the United States (sce Part V.E.3.d. which describes the 
role of NOSENKO's target. John ABIDIAN in connection with the 


a KHRUSHCHEV trip). ROSOLAPOV’ s ee oe is flawless, 
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KOSENKO took ovey tien were no active devclopzental opera~ 
tdona against Ciake “deeks anceeway, and tre only agents or 
operational conlan(y seing used against thes. were poorly 
educated maids aint e0(trosies none of »vhon had accomplished 
anything of ATPUb bbe Ney tcreies agents were kuing used 
in operations G65 4068 eoderoon personnel, and at the tine 
NOSENKO had nv acent~ af his own in America Hous2, or in 

tne Embassy, bo nuypa te used in these operstions. 


In Jasuary 13 fneuary of 1960 GRYAZNOV*® was essicned 
to the U.S. Extasy & otign as a second assistant to NOSENKO 
in his code Clie w tivities, Fron this point on, NOSENKO, 
KOSOLAPOV, aGt ChY¥sseoy ahered the same KUB Headquarters 


office (Roca 614), Ynore al KGB files on Ancrican code 
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clerks, a5 well 4 tye ¢yjege on agents available for work 3 
against then, wees Ke oped ty one large stfe, accessible to 4 
all three offtecr4, yoginze supervised all of the sectiun's 4 
work along the- Vitws, and no provocations, compromises, 4 
recruitment Atlee, “or reeruitments could have been planned i‘ 
or carried out tthe nin grior knowledge and ajreement i 
*GOLITSYN farst seq GRYAZNGV as a case officer of the % 
Anerican Departiaveqi 1 Mecond Chier Directorate, on 31 Decen- i 
ber 1961. liv eat w+ that time that ne had been personally 3 
acquainted with Giré7yov wince 1945 and that, as of tho | 4 
spring of 1960. witiis.oy was "working only against code : 
clerks Of the Aweviien Embassy in Moscow." GRYAZNOV had ; 
travelled to Cha i feng Stetes at same jn the past, i ‘ 
GOLITSYN — Soe LUE Rea | 3 
Sey Pres Ha Bt we: 5 ®: Rs # A 
Sree: H eee ar Ate : 4 
ghee, ; oak EFM Sd are, eae sine eee 2 3 On ; 4 if 
§ June 1962 Gobi: oy told CIA that on a classmate of i 


GRYAZNOV duficg 44% and 1946 at the "SMPRSiH" counterintelli- 
gence echool 10 Hur nw, he described GIYAZNOV as a specialist 
in operations @win American code clerks, saying that 
GRYAZNOV was "Very +xportenced" and had had “some successes." 
As an example, he tu1g of having spoken to GRYAZNOV in the 
spring of 1960 witj,, he, GOLITSYN, was visiting the U.S. 
Embassy Section of ¢. American Department in connection with 
his forthcoring ansienment as a First Chief Directorate 
counterintelligeans.: offteer in Helsinki. GOLITSYN had com- 
plained to GRYANUYy that the KGB had no U.S. assets in Helsinki 
< + at the tine, and ty GIA he quoted GRYAZNOV as. replying: 
; | “Maybe we will hely you," According to GOLITSYN, GRYAZNOV 
2 went on to explain that he was handling an agent, & code 
clerk in the U,H, Fabassy in Moscow, who WES about to be : 
transferred, péerhuys to Helsinki; he told GOLITSYN that the se SGA ee 
KGB had received iiformation from this American code clerk 
and classified hin gs a "real agent." NOSENKO has not be 
mentioned such an ayent (who has yet to be identified) and 
. has denied that th. xGn had any agents in the U.S. Embassy | 
-at this time. GOLitsyy iaentified 2 photograph of G.I. LAPIN, 
who travelled with tie Maiseyev Dance troup to the United Boe 
‘States and Canada 14 1958, as being identical with GRYAZNOV, — ~ a 
.-CIA had no priop indication of intelligence activities by ~~. ‘ 
GRYAZNOV, under the alias LAPIN, and had no traces on GRYAZNOV 
fn true Ramen TART a es 
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when he was in Moscow: If NOSENKO went. away on Tata an “ 
is ; : said, he would:have been told about any such autivity ae 
Hie et his return. Bae ge Ber — cer SU 


: When NOSENKO took over responsibility for Hparabyy | 
against code clerks, he read available files an barged sd, ‘ 
agents, discussed the situation with MALYUGIN, TT 6 rae 
U.S. Embassy Section case officer responsivle for tty Se. 
of America House), GRYAZNOV, and XOSOLAPOV, and repyoe yap ental 
findings and recommendations to his supertors, KOVoLT g liles 
KLYPIN. Several changes were made as a result, jy bei! 
ducing a new program for the work of tne sectigi, Mie 
suggested the use of third-country nationals Cieet Fan 
and not Sovict) for agent work against code celery; (LR h  \ttommmee 
with this suggestion, he personally recruitcd Aiding, (1ne ot 
tary officer, <SeaRPRz, eryptonym "SARDAR'), Net LE 
him against the Ancrice House, (After his first Faw aoe 
Seeemewas specifically targetted against militar, a ar 
Matthew 2UJUS.) 4nether such agent cirectly henwdtod uu 
SENKO was the Finnish businessman Johan PREIJSFiniuin, a 
figured in the case of the military cede clerk Jemeg 
EERG. NOSENKO also suggested initiating activily aaj, 
clerks prior to their arrival in the USSR and enouigi oo, tite 
proposed that operational measures be undertaken ay | 
operational possibilities be studied in Helsinhi, th. 
through which most of the code clerks passed an ther, 


to Moscow. 
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Finally, according to NOSENKO, none of the operably, 
against code clerks was successful during the two yey, iN 
spent as Deputy Chicf of tho American Frbassy Heathou.- hie 
did the KGB have aay success between January 195% wid ane 
ary 1964, when NOSENKO left Moscow for Geneva. ile hasan’ 
that GRYAZNOV would have told him if any succenaful 4), 4 
had taken place during this latter period. SUDM adhe 


ete taltlig, eel. 


(41) Approach to STORSBERG 


From the start of his association with CIA, NOoti4;,, 
emphasized that the primary mission of the U.5, ibe) as 
tion in 1960 snd 1951, during his incunbency as Depusn peoes 
of Section, was the recruitment of an Americai nIPi Eat, Ube 
grapher. He has cxplained the special stress pinced yf hry pton 

-requirement (vis-a-vis the recruitment of Stata Dopsyy ne ott th 

code clerks) by saying that, while the KGB had brokuy Wet 

U.S. State Department cipher systems and could read 2, ("tein 

messages up fo and Including those classified "“gierg) it" (Phered . 
had been no such success with American military ciphay., hore — 
+~-yemained secure in this period. NOSENKO also hag as; - _ 

repeatedly that. the KGB had not been able to reeruit 6 

can code clerk, cither State Department or military, yey Amend 

the years since the recruitment of "ANDREY" in 1943. ¢ IF Ing 


‘ 
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*See Part VI.D.3.b., which discusses the “ANDREY" Siig, 
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On the several operations ageinst military code clerks 
which. NOSENKO has gescribed and in which he has claimedc a 
personal role, his greatest detail and emphasis has been given 
to the case of James Harry STORSBERS. In 1962 NOSENKO said 
that, in line with GRIBANOV's instructions that he pay parti- 
cular attention to code clerk operations, he Gevoted most of 
his time for almost a year to the STORSHERG operation, ane 
played a persona: role in the unsuccessfui KGE approach; he a 
descrited in the first person his conversaticr with STCRSBERG. C 
During tre 1964 to 1966 period, NCSENKO denied not or.ly that 
he had personally participated 1n this way but also that he 
had ever claimed to have cone: he continued to say, however, 
that he supervised the cperation from beginning to end. Ac- 
cording to NOSENKO, =his operation cot under way with the re- 

“eruitment of a third-national agent (Gohan PREISFREUND, a 
Finn) sore time in the first, half of 1960, The specific aim 
.in using this agent was to involve SiORSBERG 1n compromising 
déetivities, which would then form.the basis for the approach. ee 
The operation dregged on through 1969 ana until the spring, j 
summer, o£ autum of 1961; at this time N.S. SKVORTSOV, a KGB : 
officer, was introduced in the guise of a wealthy Frerch busi- q 
nessman to contince the development of compromising 1nforma- } 
tion. PREISFREUND was then withdrawn from che operation, 
Several weeks later STORSBERG wat approached, principaily on 
the basis of his financial need, sut he rejected the KGB bid 
and the cperatior. was over. NOSENKO was certain that STORS- 
BERG had not reported the epproach and said that the KG3 would 
use this fact as an additional eiement of pressure should 
STORSBERS again te posted outside the United States. NOSENKO 
also kr.ew that GCLITSYN had reported to CIA corcerning KGB 
modus operandi in this case as well as PREISFREUND's part in 
it. 
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GOLITSYN in early 1962 had, in fact, told CIA about 
PREISFREUND having been used by the KGB in an operation again 
an American stationed in Moscow. Contrary to NOSENKO's infory 


mation, be-said shat this American hed been épproached--and : 
@cruitec--by the KGB at the end of 1960. 
renee wm mS 


; A second item from GOLITSYN may aiso relate to the STORS~ 
BERG operation: GOLITSYN told:of learning in the'sprirg of .. 2 
1960 thet the KGB had developed a military code clerk in Mos-' ee 


‘ 
lake beast Rate Sanne - 


. cow to’ the point that recruitment was virtually assured. Ac- of 
ba. /.  @ording to U.S. Army records, only two military code clerks c He anette 
were stationed there at that time, STORSBERG and his superior a ce 


: William S. HURLEY, the military communications officer who 
-_ : additicnally performed cryptographic duties. NOSENKO has - 
said that there was no. KGS operation against HURLEY, and 
‘HURLEY has reported no approach. _ 


In addition to the detailed information given by NOSENKO 
on this case, the FBI and Army Intelligence have interviewed 


STORSBERG (who cor.firmed NOSENKO‘s account and denied recruit- 
‘ment) and CIA has talked to the KGS agent PREISFREUND (who 
. “0: algo generally. confirmed the_information given by NOSEYKO 
0° bat-did not know the Outcome of the’case). The results of 
“these interviews, together with information. from: GOLITSYN and 
/from other sources, are summarized in this. order below. 
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January 1960: STCRSSERG arrived in Moscow (this date was 
suppiied by the interrogator and was eccepted 
- by KOSENKO as accurate, which it is). 
Early 1960: PP. REUND was recruited by KOVSHUK. (This 
sistent with earlier statements, and 
Go ne first met PREISFREUND 
recruitment, On 21 Octo- a 
ENKO said that he and : 
‘un the middle of 1960, 
He subsequently stayed ! 
mid-19€0.") : 
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s 
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Sumner 1969: PREISFREUND first supplied a woman to STCRSBERG, 
Early 196i: Cormpromising phctogrepns of STORSRERG and a 
‘ Soviet female «sre first obtained at the Hotel 
Pexing in Moscow, 
About May PREIESFREUND was withdsa.n from the operation 
1961: ang SKVORTZOV., alias MITHAUD, was introduced. 


(NOSEIXO dated this by seying it was about 
three weeks before the approach to STORSBERG,) 


June 1961° Unsuccessful KGE approach to STORSBERG in the 
Leningrad Hotel, Moscow. (Earlier on 20 October 
1966 NGSENKO fad said that the approacn was made 
"a ronth or a month > 2 helf before STORSBERG 
left Moscow." Told that STORSBERG was reassigned ‘ 
in November 1961, NOSENKO said that the approach 
was in “June 1961, 1.e., five months before 
STORSBERG's departure Gare. STCRSSERG has re- 
ported thet the approach was in Gctoker 1961; 
see below.) 


NOSENKO was questioned further on the STORSSERG case later 
in the October 1966 interrocatiorns, He asserted on 21 October 
that he had first met PREISFREYND in the summer of 1960 and 
that he continued to meet with him in his case officer capacity 
after the unsuccessful approach to STORSBERG. He saw PREIS- 
FREUND most recentiy. he said. im Moscow during 1963.  NOSENKO 
also explained how PREISFREUND first came to know his true 
name: Initially NOSENKO was introduced to PREISFREUND only 
by first name and catronymic. Yuriy Ivanovich; on one occasion, 
however, NOSENKO was visiting PREISFREUND's horel room in 
Moscow and “lost his XGB certificate’ there. Thereafter i 
PREISFREUND knew him as NOSENKO, On 25 October 1966, NOSENKO 

i repeated his earlier statements that the STORSBERG case was 

: the only one in which PREISFREUND participated, although he 
may have reported casually on other Americans he met during % 
his visits to America House. For the first time he specific- \ 
ally named GRYAZNOY as the case officer holding the operational 
£ile on STORSSERG, He continued to maintain that he, NOSENKO, 
supervised the operation against STORSBERG, 
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_¥ "This is in reterence to NUSENSO's statement that PREISPFEUND 
- invelved STORSBERG in Speculation which PREISF2UEND also 
em a. Ee ; Claimed; sec also GOLITSYN's second lesi, discussed ‘below. 
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(c) Information from PREISFREUND 


CIA initially interviewed PREISFREUND on 8 July 1965 in 
Helsinki. (NOSENKO himself had suggested that PREISFREUND 
would confirm his story of the STORSBERG case.) During this 
first meeting with him, PREISFREUND correctly identified photo- 
graphs of KOVSHUK, NOSENKO, and STORSBERG. He maintained, how- 
ever, that his relationship with KOVSHUK and NOSENKO was strictly 
on a business level, that he had never had anything to do with : 
the KGB, and that he did not know what the initials "KGB" stand 
for. Toward the end of this meeting, PREISFREUND allowed that 

he may have been unwittingly involved in some activity acainst 
STORSBERG and agreed to tell the “entire truth": the following day. 


On 9 July 1965 PREISFREUND described how he had been caught 
in a blackmarket operaticn in Moscow and was, on this basis, re- 
cruited by KOVSHUK "either at the end of 1959 or early 1960.” 
Several weeks later, he said, he was approached by NOSENKO who 
explained that KOVSHUK was unavailabie and that the KGS wanted 
him, PREISPREUND, to arrange an introduction between STORSBERG 
and a Soviet female, Irina, the daughter of a Soviet general.* 
PREISFREUND then left Moscow, and when he returned about two 


months later, he took STORSBERG to the Peking Restaurant, where 


the intrcduction was effected. PREISFREUND, STORSBERG, Irina, 
and another girl then went to PREISFREUND'S hotei, where STORS- 
BERG and Irina were intimate. 


PREISFREUND said on 10 July 1965 that he was fairly certain 
his recruitment took place in early 1960, probably in March or 
April. At the time KOVSHLK had refused to explain what: the KGB 
wanted him to do; he said only that they would talk about it 
later but assured PREISFREUND that he would not be asked to 
undertake anything detrimental to Finnish interests; nor did 
KOVSHUK establish any means of communications with PREISFREUND, 
telling him only that the KGB would know where to find him. 
PREISFREUND subsequently visited the USSR on several occasions, 
but no contects were made. Just as he was beginning to believe 


- that the affair had been forgotten, NOSENKO contacted him at 


his room in the Berlin Hotel in Moscow. Asked to explain his 
earlier statement that NOSENKO first met with him two weeks 
after the recruitment, PREISFREUND said he could not remember 
exactly how long it was, but that it was definitely on another 
trip to Moscow and that it was probably several months later. 


PREISFREUND was asked how he had first met STORSBERG. . He 
first replied that it had been at America House and recalled. 
that NOSENKO had simply told him to go there and "find Jim;" 
it was only with some difficulty that he finally managed to 
strike up an acquaintance at the bar. On second thought, PREIS<- 


_PREUND said, he may have first met STORSBERG at the sauna in 


demands made of PREISFREUND by the KGB. PREISFREUND added: 


¥~~According to NOSENKO,. this was Irina LEBEDOVSKAYA, an. 
: =. ' agent of the U.S. Embassy Section who was. handled by A.V.. 


the Finnish Embassy in Moscow through a mutual Finnish acquaint- 
ance. Throughout this initial period, NOSENKO and KOVSHUK made 
repeated promises that once the introduction of STORSBERG to 


the Soviet feriale had been accomplished, there would be no more 
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“Both. NOSENKO and FOVSHUK: used” to eaiee. all. ‘sorts of. promises ‘to 
-.- tne about helping me out in my cusiness: and. S0.0N,. but they never 
' did a damn thing for me. ‘On tha. contrary. The only promise they: 
“kept was that I would not. be asked to’do anytaing except the 
STORSBERG job. But, as for the rest of it, Chey Grant t “help me 
at ali.” 


. 5 PREISPAEUI 7D was eventually successful, he said, in introduc 
ing STORSSERG to Irina as NOSELYO wished and the three of then 
returned to PREISFRELZ0's hotel room on a summcr evening. PREIS~- 
FREUND slept in the hotel corridor while STORSBERG and Irina 
shared his bed. le told his Cia iaterviewors on 16 July 1965 
that at one point during the evening he caught a glimpse of i 
NOSENKO in the corridor wearing a rubber. apren and frem this de- ; 
duced that NOSENNG hal been teking eurveptitious photographs of { 
STORSBERG and Irina vogether.* Un orders from NOSENKO and «2OV-= 

SHUK, it was the last time he suw STORIHERG, ** 
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meeting PERISEREUN! 
, his recruitment and 


Toward the end of the 10 Ju 
said that about six nonth.s Glaps 
the beginning ef his involvement REBEPRG. “The jcb," he 
said, "dragged cut a lony time. cifiarmed that this was 
the only operation in-waich he parcicipoted and that he aad 
te.d to the beset of his ability all he Knew of it. He admitted 
that he was a heavy drinker and said thot for thiz reagon ke 
could not be sure about his dates. PHREISFRUUND added that he 
would not have forgotten, however, if he had perZormed other 
services for the K&B. 


wart ow 


PREISFREUND was shown GOLLYSYN's photcgraph and remarxed: 

"was he here [in Finland)? I doa't knew nin." Shown the photo- 
graph during a later meeting, he said that he had once invited 

a large group of Soviets to go fishing with him in Finland and 

that this perscn may have been acong them. When given the name 

KLIMOV, which GOLITSYN used in Finland in 1960 and 1961, and 

told that it was an alias, PREISFREUND asked whether KLIMOV had 
signed visas. ile was told this was correct and was asked for 
"the true name. PREISFREUND replied: "GOLUB? Yes?" 


At the close cf the 10 July 1°55 meeting, PREISFREUND men- 
tioned to his interviewers thit he was planning to travel to 
Leningrad by automolile with his family for about five days, 
beginning on or about 23 July. He said that he had learned from 
his business contacts in Moscew and from hotel personnel there 

‘that the Soviet authorities suspected him of complicity in 
NOSENKO's defection and was therefore apprehensive of the forth- 
coming trip.*** He said that he was particularly concerned about 


* NOSENKO has not mentioned this. 


te ‘PREISFREUND could not date this ‘occasion precisely; he said 4 
it was probably before the time he accidentally caused a : 
a Moscow. hotel which was in 1961 Tay. 
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PREISFREUND was. DeoEk tng “@uring- his frequent. visits. to the 
coviet Union. CHEKALOV.‘told the. representative of the agg” 


pservice that PREISFREUND is considered as ue an agent, 
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what his response should be if the KGS accused him of confessing 
to American Intelligence and asked his interviewers to brief 


him in this regard. During the final CIA meeting on 13 July q 
1965 PREISFREUND said that he had decided that the situation 3 
was too dangerous; he would not ke going to the USSR after all. : 
Reliable information shows, however, that he did go to the Sov- j ' 
jet Union several days later, returning to Helsinki on 24 July aan ; 
1965. : 
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GOLITSYN, who had server the ¥GB most recently as a counter- 
intelligence officer in Heisinki during 1960 and 1961, reported 
separately two possibly related leads to operations etait Am 
erican personnel assigned to the United States Ernbassy in Moscow. 
One of these was a developmental operation against a military 
code clerx which the KGB felt was aimost certain of success, the. 
other a recruitment approach to an Empassy employee which GOLIT- 
SYN was told had beén successful. GOLiTSYN learned these two ae a 
items of information from different Kou Second Cnief Directorate \ 
officers at different times. 


(d) Information from GOLITSIN 


Pont bent re chee ete bbe. 


GOLITSYN provided the first of these leads on 23 December ate 
1961, when he reported information he said he Learned during 
conversations with his perscnal friend GRYAZNOY at KGR Head- 
quarters in Moscow some time between April and July 1960.* At 
that time GOLI?TSYN was visiting the American Departinent of the 
Second Chief Directorate in connection with his preparations 
for assignment in Helsinki as a First Chief Drrectcrate counter- 
intelligence officer. GRYAZNOV told GOLITSY: that he, GRYAZNOV, 
had personally prepared an cperation involving an American mili- 

tary code clerk to the point that the KGB was "99 per cent sure" 

that the recruitment approach to this code clerk would be suc- 

cessful. GOLITSYN subseguently nzrrowed the time of his conver- 

gation with GRYAZNOV down tc "April or May 196C" and quoted 

GRYAZNOV as saying that the KGB "is certain that the recruitment : 
is preparea and will be successful." GOLITSYN also said that : 
the recruitment plan for this operation "evidently involvad a 
woman," but could provide no further details. During these same 
talks, according to GOLITSYN, GRYAZNOV said that although the 
KGB had earlier recruited U.S. Department of State code clerks 
in Moscow, this would be the first recruitment of a code clerk 
in the office of the American Military Attache since the estab- 
lishment of the Second Cnief Directorat2's American Department , 
{in the 1940's). i 
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GOLITSYN reported on the second operation on 26 February 
1962, while discussing the KGB agent PREISFREUND. GOLITSYN 
said that he first met PREISFREUND when the latter went to the 
Soviet Embassy in Helsinki in connection with an application 
for travel to the USSR. On several later occasions, GOLITSYN } 
said, the two men had drinks together in Helsinki cafes. 
According to GOLITSYN, PREISFREUND had been used in the recruit- 
ment in Moscow of at least one American who "could have been a 
code clerk or a diplomat." He also knew that the recruitment 
had been accomplished "in 1960, at the end of 1960" and that 

.  PREISFREUND, having met the target at America House in Moscow, 
had helped to set up the target for the recruitment approach 
by involving him in speculatory activities and by arranging his 
introduction to various KGB female agents. GOLITSYN thought 
that PREISFREUND had dropped out of the case after "he had helped 
to create the circumstances“ and had not taken a direct part in 
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According to NOSENKO, he himself was GRYAZNOV's superior at ' 
: this time. NOSENKO did not recall visits by GOLITSYN to the 
: U.S. Embassy Section in 1960. 
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, “the epproach, which was made by KGB officers. During” an inter-. 
18 Sune 1982, ULI SiN este bi ai meee 


Thie second leaé, GOLITSY:! said, stemmed fren his conversa- 

tions with KOVSHUK whom he said was the "assistant" (chief) of 

--¢he American Department,* while GOLITSYN was temporarily in Moscow . 
during “December 1960."** GOLITSYN related that he had visited i 
the American Department to request permission to use PREISFREUND : | 
operationally in Helsinki. This request was refused with the | 
explanatien: “You see, he (FREISFREUND) helped us in one recruit- ‘ 
ment now, and it is necessary to ke careful for about six months 
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* GOLITSYN could mean either Pemoshchik (assistant)or Zamescitel' 
(deputy). The CHEREPANOV papers snow that KCVSHUK was s Deputy 
Chief of the Department as late us 1959. NOSFNXO said that, as 
a result of a drinking incident, HOVSHUK was demoted from De- 
puty Chief of the american Department to Chief of its American 
Embassy Section in 1959 and held this position until early 1962. 
GOLITSYN said he had known KOVSIUK for ahout ten years and i 
characterized him as a capable officer with about 15 years of ‘ 
KGB experience, at least ten of them in the Anerican Department, : 
Second Chief Directorate. In about 1956, according to GOLITSYN, ' 
KOVSHUK was handling KG3 agent Henry SHAPIRO, CIA records show : 
that in addition, KOVSHUK was involved in the Moscow and Wash- . | 

i 


Rote 
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ington phases of the "ANOREY" case (he was identified by Dayle 
SMITH; see Part VI.D.3.b.) and in the development in Moscow of 
CIA officer George WINTERS (who identified his photcgraph; see 
Part VI.D.7.c.). According to NOSEWKO, KOVSHUK took personal 
part in the recruitments of Roy RHODES ard Dayle SMI7H, in the 
approach to Army Attache Walter MULE, code clerk Louis MANNHEIM, 
State Department Officer Richard HARMSTONE, and code clerk 
James STORSBERG, and in the interrogations of CIA officers 
Russell LANGELLE and Richard JACOB, 


2 
i 
! 
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4 
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**GOLITSYN's passport and travel records heid by CIA confirm that } 
GOLITSYN travelled only twice to the Soviet Union after his . 
arrival in.Helsinki on zO July 1960. The first of these trips | 

_ Was on 19 January 1961, when he flew directly from Helsinki to 
Moscow; he returned to Helsinki by rail a week later, on 28 
January. GOLITSYN's second trip to the Soviet Union was from 
- .  . 9 to 15 April 1961, when he appears to have spent all or most a re 
“ o™""""" of this period in Leningrad, A Finnish national, whom GOLITSYN ene lakes 
had been developing in Helsinki, has reported that he met with ; 
GOLITSYN in Leningrad on a daily basis from 10 through 13 April 
1961. Moreover, GOLITSYN has never mentioned being in Moscow 
during this time. Since GOLITSYN remained in Helsinki from 
. April until December 1961, when he defected, it appears that 
he erred by one month in reporting the date of his conversa- . 

* tions in the American Department and that he learned of the ; 

7. gecond lead some time during the week of 19 January 1961. This __ 

“ie the same conversation of which NOSENKO spoke several times ~~ 

‘in 1962 and subsequently (see above). NOSENKO has always 

"maintained that’ he was out of Moscow on leave at the time of | 

“-@OLITSYN's visit and that this was in the summer of :1961. When > 

he was told in February. 1965 that GOLITSYN was in Moscow. in: . 

- January i961, NOSENKO replied that CIA was either wrong or | 

was attempt ing to deceive him. NOSENKO. declined to. change. 

his story or _the summer leave. . 
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(e) Information from other Sources eB ga ee ae er 


the three U.S. military services represented in Moscow sharec i 
a single cryptographic center as of 1960 and 1961 and that, — : 
except for overlapping assigniue oy } 
there was normally only one military code ‘clerk assigned to the | i 
_ Embassy at any particular time. This military code clerk was : i 
responsible for enciphering and deciphering the traffic of all ‘ t 
three military services. | 
ber of the Attache staff in Moscow has held a cryptographic : 
clearance and has been trained and has performed the function ~ 
of back-up for the military code clerk during periods of the 
latter's absence from the Moscow Embassy or inability to per- 2 
form his functions for other reasons. ‘ i 


Moscow Embassy from February 1960, when his predecessor, Everett 
HOBSON, was reassigned, 
Mathew ZUJUS, arrived. STORSBERG himself arrived in Moscow in 


January 1960 and departed in November 1961. 


cryptographic duties were perf 
tions Officer, CWO-2 HURLEY. HURLEY performed these duties on ! i 


a number of occasions, including the night of the approach to } 
STORSBERG, and he could be loosely termed a code clerk.* Addi- ; 
tionally, he performed repair work on the cryptographic machines 
and directed certain other sensitive activities at the Embassy. i 

i 


HURLEY's tour in Moscow beg 
December 1959, and he served there until June or July 1962. | 
| 


military code room during the 1960-1961 period was James KEYSERS, 
who arrived in Moscow on 22 December 1960 and was assigned to ; 
the office of the Air Force Medical Officer. As a concurrent 

secondary assignment, KEYSERS 

office of the Air Attache. From February until mid-April 1961, 

as a collateral duty, KEYSERS worked in the joint military code 

room where he was i 
He was relieved of this 


*—Ithough NOSENKO has distinguished between STORSBERG's func- Ma 


4 


Infornation available to CIA indicates that the Attaches of «:$ 


nts during periods of turnover, 


a 


7 
$ 


In practice, at least one other mem- 


STORSBERG was the only military code clerk assigned to the 


veotins dihnee gabiaa tai 


until September 1961, when his successor, 


During the pexiod of STORSBERG's tour in Mosccw, back-up : i 
ormed by the Military Communica- ; ‘ 


an shortly before: STORSBERG's, in 


The only other person performing official functions in the F 


worked as a clerk-typist in the 


n training to serve as back-up cryptographer. 
duty in April 1961 for reasons of low : 


i 


tion as "military code clerk" and HURLEY's duties as “mili- 
tary code machine mechanic," he said on one occasion that 
he considered both to be within the general category of ; othe 
“military code clerks." NOSENKO reported that there was no aa 
KGB operation against HURLEY. . 
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aptitude and lack of interest; in June 1961 he was removed from 
Moscow kecause of reported homosexual activities.* 


“ 
i 
i 
a 
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NOSENKO has described an cperation against KEYSERS (see 
er ' below), but because of the date of KEYSERS* arrival in Moscow, 
he must be ruled out as a candidate for the first of GOLIT~ 
SYN's two leads discussed above. On the basis of available 
information, it appears that the subject of this lead must 
have been either STORSBERG or HURLEY, the only two “military 
«code clerks” in Moscow in the spring of 19€0. The subject 
of COLITSYN's second lead could have been STOPSBERG, HURLEY, 
or, in fact, anyone else at the Embassy, although GOLITSYN 
suggested that he might be a code clerk and might be a mili- 
tary man. 3By his statement that there was no KGB operation 
against HURLEY, together with his description of the opera- 
tion against STORSBERG beginning in the spring of 1960 and 
his (and PREISFREUND'’s) assertion that PREISFREUND took part 
in only one operation for the KGB--that against STORSBERG-- 
‘NOSENKO has said in effect that both of GOLITSYN's leads were 
; to the STORSBERG operation, which ended in failure. This con- oe 
or“ " €licts with GOLITSYN's report that PREISFREUND was involved Pe ed 
; in a successful recruitment operation in late 1960. There are 
. also inconsistencies between the NOSENKO and GOLITSYN leads ; 
as regards the progress.of the operation. -GOLITSYN reported sie 
that recruitment of: a code clerk was "99 per cent" assured 


i . "” dn May-June 1960, whereas NOSENKO and PREISFPREUND describe 
; a ; “an operation which, at best, was just becoming active at that 
i 


time. GOLITSYN, in reporting his second lead, said that the i 
operation in which PREISFREUND participated culminated “in a oe 


te ae late 1960; NOSENKO’ reported that the only operation in which 

oe _ PREISFREUND took part ended. in an unsuccessful approach to 
. STORSBERG. in mie-1 964: or,..on_ other occasions, | in. “autumn: 
. 41961.° : 
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| (iid) TDY''s by FOSOLAPOV on Code Clerk Cases: © 
(a) —-s- Introduction : E bs he pie er 


e . According to NOSENKO, the U.S. Embassy Section officer a oo RS 
KOSOLAPOV travelled only once to Helsinki, and KOSOLAPOV at: ne 
that time succeeded in his mission of accompanying~--together. : ; 
with a KGB female agent--a suspected American code clerk, Paul 
Prancis JENNER, by train to Moscow. (The KGB later learned 
that JENNER was nct a code clerk but a pouch clerk who also met - 7 H 
couriers at the Mcscow airport, NOSENKO said, and this KGB iden- 
tification of JENNER's specialty is confirmed by U.S. Department | 
of State files.) The report by NOSENXO on KOSCLAPOV is contra~ t 

t 


me 


D 


weds 


Gicted Ly two sources, travel records available to CIA and the 
KGB defector GOLITSYN, 


Statements made by JENNER in 1960 and i962 parallel those ; 

Of NOSENKO in 1964 and 1965 to the extent that two young Soviets, 

aman and a woman, did converse with him on the train, and later 

JENIER did encounter the same woman at a Moscow airport. Never- 
theless, travei records contradict NOSENKO's statement that 

KOSOLAPOV was the Soviet male aboard the train with JENNER on the ' 

‘24-hour journey. ; 


© ete ADL tines wit 


Although NOSENXO insisted that KOSOLAPCV was on a single 
TDY to Finland, in early 1960, travel records show that KOSOLA- 
POV (under a different identity) went to Relsinki in both the on 
spring and fall of 1960. Travel records on the second Helsinki | 
TDY Sy KOSOLAPCV, on which NOSENKO has not reported, are borne i 
out by GOLITSYN. GOLITSYN said that KOSOLAPOV, in order to lay 
the groundwork for a future relationship in Mescow, accompanied 
a U.S. Embassy code clerk by train from Helsinki about November 
1960, or perhaps as late as the beginning of 1961. Again on 
the basis of travel records, it has been determined that on 
16 November 1960 KOSOLAPOV was a fellow passenger of an American ' 
code clerk named John W. GARLAND on the daily train from Hel- | 

i 


LATER ee TN See ine ees 
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sinki to Moscow. 


The following discussion of the TDY's of KOSOLAPOV is 
divided into three parts: KOSOLAPOV's false identity for 
travel, the early 1960 TDY, and the November 1960 TOY. Each 


part incorporates the information from all sources, including 
NOSENKO. ; 


we ctbatnius Sioabbeaptieds Scsan. 


Vadim Viktcrovich KOSOLAPOV was born in Perm’ on 19 Febru- 
ary 1928. According to travel records, one Viktor Dmitriyevich . a 
KOLOSOVY, born in Perm‘ on 19 March 1927, was in Finland from 
31 March to 2 Arril 1960, in Finland from 12 to 16 November 1960, 
-and in Denmark from 25 October to 1 November 1961.* In July 1965, 
Johan PREISFREUND (see Part V.E.3.c.2i.,on STORSBERG operation) 
identified for CIA a photograph of KOLOSOV as that of a KGB offi- 
cer named Vadim (last name unknown) who approached him in Moscow 


ihe ese f 
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Rev onenasrgt 


i 
7 
(b) Palse Identity for Travel , . | 


. 
Fn al 
etalon « 


“: ¥ NOSENKO reported that KOSOLAPOV travelled to. Copenhagen in 
: . 1961 to recontact the YOUNGERS, an American man and wife who 
“ were arrested for espionage and recruited by the -KGB while. 
‘touring the USSR: in 1961 (see Part VI.D.2.320 0° 


is 
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in the fall of 1964 to ask whetlier he knew anything about NOSENKO's 
Gefecticn. Shewn KOLOSOV's photograph in Octcber.2966, NOSENKO oo 
imnediately icentified him a3 KOSOLAPOV. oe v4 ees 


ROSENKO told 't 


rotoces, wilcn hRCSLURKO read 


racy. This protccol reads: 


"I do not “new about this trip of KOSOLAPOV's to 
Helsinki in Novemker 1969. I do not know that he 
accompanied a cciz clerk back to Moscow at thut time. 


"I was KOSCLAPCYV's direct supervisor from January 
1960 to January 139€2 and would have to know and approve 
any operatiorai travel py KOSOLAPOY outsice the USSR. 
In the case of his trip in March 1960 to Helsinki to 
accompany Paul JENNER, I talked with him about it, and 
then approved after he wrote jit, tne ceble to the Hei- 
» Sinki resicgentura (Legal Residency) informing them of 
' his miséion, én. of course received nis report after> 
the trip. 


os 


' "Normaliy, 


ld know about aad -vevove this trip 
in advance. é& 


away at the cire:, rormally I 


would lava heard about the trip uren ry return. How- 
ever, I don't remember anything absuc vile trip either 
hefore or after ROSULADOGV's trip to Helsinxi. If there 
were further developrents in this case, { certainly 
would have known about them."* 


(c) The Early 1960 TOY (JENNER Case) 


NOSENKO fir 
by the FSI. # 
Sa a Seat eee oe 


§ ay tet 


®~ NOSENKO reminded his interviewer that he had travelled to 
Cuba in November 1960. He was toid that CIA travel records 
show that he trensitted Amsterdam con a direct flight to Cuba 
from Moscow on 15 November 1960, tnree days after KOSOLAPOV 
arrived in Helsinki. NOSENKO was then asked if he would have 
learned of the trip in any case, whether or not he was in 


Moscow, and he stated. that he would have..- 
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NOSEN“O was interregated by CIA on 
15 Pebruary 1965. O: the basis of this 
col was drawn up in question-and~answer 


the JENNER case on 
interrogation, a proto=- 
forn, incorporating 


NOSENKO's reeponses, end cn 1% February 1965, NOSENKO signed ¢: 
the protecol, attesting to its accuracy. ‘The following is taken 
from this signed statement: | : 


Cuestion: Did you supervise the work agzinst JENNER? 


NOSENKO: Yes. . 
pL EL 

Question: Did you xead the file oa JENNER? \ j 

aan. 

NOSENKO: xX don*t renember. ; 

: : | 4 

Question: Did you read re,orts on SEWUNER? ! 4 
. 

NOSENKO: Yes, 1 read materials on JENNER, everything which [ Cand 

Ace er ; er pein + az 4 

cane into the section on JENNER and the other coce t i 


clerks. 
Question: Did you ever see JENNER personally? 


NOSENKO: Yes. We had his enketa [visa application]. ; 


Question: What was the operational plan on JENNER? 


Before his arrival we had only the arnketa, nothing 
more. He was listed as secretary/arcaivist,* and 
Ac, Via ; there was a date on this anketa which was the date 
/ . “..5 Re was due to cross the' Finnish border--the ‘middle 
of the month, the 15th. It was the beginning of 
ghee aa 1960, not long after I had arrived in the First 
DT cl. 2 a. ae.) 6 Department. We decided to create an active opera- 
, tion. We knew the date, and we thougnt he was to 
0 


i % The position of. secretary/archivist at the U.S. Embassy in | 
: ne ; in Moscow was usuelly occupied by a code clerk, but as pre~ . 7 
> vyhously stated, this was not. true in. JENNER'S case. — -. 8 


NOSENKO: 
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be a code clerx. We wanted to send KOSOLAPOV to Hel- 
 ginki with ‘the mission of returning with JENNER on: 


"Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


‘Question: 


NOSENKO: 
Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


" NOSENKO: 


the same train, during which time KOSOLAPOV was to 


study his behavior. JENNER was young and so was 
KOSOLAPOV. a se eccs : 


How old was JENNER at the time? 


I don't know. We sent GRYAZNOV's agent, a ballerina, 
to Vyborg as part of this operaticn. I think her 
first name is Yeva, but I don't remember her last 

- name; her code name was "SOLISTXA®... She was placed 
on the train in Vyborg as if she nad been visiting 
someone there and was returning to Moscow. The main 
idea was to place an agent near JENNER before he 
even arrived in ‘iascow. .We-wrote a proposal to the 


Chairman of the KGB giving the reasons for doing this. 


We explained that we had usually only one year in 
which to work. The agent “SOLISTKA" met JENNER and 
spoke with him. KOSOLAPOV also became acquainted 
with JENNER and spoke with him, but I can't say that 
they were all speaking together at one time. She 
gave JENNER a telephone number. 


A KGB telephone number? 


Of course not; it was her own telephone number, but 
he didn't call her. We then noticed that he wasn't 
working in the code room but in the mail room. O.K., 
that was interesting too. We waited one or two 
months for the call to come, but nothing happened. 
When JENNER once went to the railroad station or 
airport alone to meet the couriers, we sent her with 
GRYAZNOV by car in an attempt to have them meet 
again. JENNER saw her but did not approach [her]. 
Instead, he turned in the other direction. Only 
later did we learn that he is a very quiet person. 
There was nothing else on JENNER at all except a 
suspicion that he may have been a homosexual, but 
there was no proof. He was like a child. 


How much time did you have between the time of the 
anketa's arrival and the time of JENNER's arrival? 


A month, plenty of time to prepare. 
A month? 

-Well, approximately a month, The usual approval 
from the Central Committee was necessary so. that 
KOSOLAPOV could go abroad. es 
Who wrote this? 

I prepared the kharakteristika’ [official form] on 
KOSOLAPOV for this TDY and gave it to the Personnel 
Office. “sh en ; 


Question: Whose idea was it for this Helsinki operation against | 
-.,.. SENNER? . . ae ot Be 
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c WOSENKO: It was the idea of the group. ae 


‘guestion: Did you advise’ KOSOLAPOV on-what his role was. to be 
before he left--what: he was to do? a 

“WOSENKO: I'was @iscussing this case with GRYAZNOV and XOSO- Nae Se eee 
LAPOV, and maybe we discussed it with KOVSHUK on the 
Gay. before KOSOLAPOV left. ; ~~ 

fvxestion: Was "SOLISTKA" an experiencac agent? 


HOSENKOs She had been working before 1960, but I don't know 
for how long. 


‘Question: Who handled her before GRYAZNOV? | : 4 
NOSENKO: I don't know. ; 7 
Guestion: How did you coordinate this trip of KOSOLAPOV's with” 
- other units, for example, with the [KGB] First Chief 
Directorate (FCD)? - 


NOSENKO: KOSOLAPOV wrote a cable saying that he was coming 
for two or three days. 


Question: Did you approve this cable? 
"NOSENKO: I didn't sign it, but I read it, and then we took it 
to KLYPIN for his signature. Once it was signed, 
KOSOLAPOV took it to the Second [European] Department, ‘ 
FCD. 
Question: What cover did KOSOLAPOV use for this trip? 
NOSENKO: I don't remember. Bt _ 
Question: What name did KOSOLAPOV use? 


NOSENKO: I don't remember if he used his own name or. another. 


Question: What other correspondence was there? 


NOSENKO: Correspondence? 


Question: What other cables or letterg were sent'to or re- + ke “Un a 
; ~~ ceived from the Helsinki Rezidentura [Legal Resi- f 


dency of the KGB) concerning this operation, KOSOLAPOV's by 

trip? i Oana ae 4 
- NOSENKO: Only this cable, nothing else. “ KOSOLAPOV was to dis- ob. fer seadene a] 

a 


cuss with the Rezidentura the possibility of obtaining 
their help in Helsinki with the work against code 
= clerks, to see’what agents they had, or, to study the 
GEES so ay situation, the’ possibilities. We wanted to uge, agents : 
: ee a any - against the code clerks in hotels and restaurants, Pareles ate Stn 
‘to use girls... te eee 


With whom was KOSOLAPOV to speak in Helsinki? 
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” NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NCSENKO: 
Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 
Question: 
NOSENKO: 
Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 


- NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


He ogee with the Resident. and the Gesuey kepident 
He discussed this question with them.and they gaia 


oo Also on 15 February 1965 NOSENKO made the following addi- 
: tional statement not included in the protocol: “The agent was 
- *SOLISTKA.' 
- NOV. briefed her for the. mission...» 


they would.see about it, but we were told enae he. 
Residency has more important question tS. a 


What was more important than the work against code 
clerks? 


They didn't tell us. 


| meee cemtaqenniee 


Well, wasn't there some sign, some hint as to what 
was so important? 


ey 


Coge clerks in Helsinki would be more important for |. hoe 
them; this-.is the work of the FCC. 


‘ 


seeing OM deadbeat 


How did KOSOLAPOV know how to find JENNER, to. recog- 
nize him and make contact? 


KOSOLAPOV ‘had his photograph, knew his name, and ’ 
with the help of the Residency, I think, they found : i 
out at the railroad station who was going on the : 
train. Then they bought a ticket on the same train : z 
for KOSOLAPOV. We knew JENNER must cross on the £ 
15th. 7 


When did KOSOLAPOV leave for his trip to Helsinki? ; i 
I don't know. : i 
When did he return? 

I don't know, don't remember. 

How long was KOSOLAPOV gone in all? 


About one week, not more than one week counting 
travel time. 


How did KOSOLAPOV travel to Helsinki? 


By train, both ways. 


Was he alone on the way down or did someone go with 
him? : ' 


He was alone. 


How did you arrange for "SOLISTKA® to board the # Seabe* 
right train? : 


GRYAZNOV sent "SOLISTKA” alone to, Vyborg and had the s- 8 ; 
local KGB:officers there meet her and place heron” | i 
the correct train. They knew the date and would wd 
establish the fact that KOSOLAPOV was on net train 
before placing her aboard... 


She was GRYAZNOV's agent even before 1960. GRYAZ- .~ 
KOSOLAPOV wrote a. report. on _ 


whee weafines + 


ent eens Make eg 


his trip. 


Nothing ‘Wiusial ‘or ‘interesting ‘ ‘in ate ‘SOLTSTKA® aise 


ae a report: to GRYAZNCV, pu there’ was ‘nothing there, either." 


“NOSENKO was “Guestioned: on “20° ‘October "1966 ‘about’ his. respon- . 


ee for and knowledgeability of. KGB. operations against 


American code clerks. 


without discussion, to specific questions. The CIA questions. 
and his answers were as: follows: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: ~ 


“Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 


". NOSENKO: 


Question: 


“BQSENKO : 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Dia you supervise all ‘code velerk gnetations in 1960 
and 1961? 


Yes. 


Were GRYAZNOV and KOSOLAP=V your subordinates during 
this period? 


Yes. 


Kow many times did KOSOLAPOV travel to Helsinki in 
order to travel to Moscow on the train with Ameri- 
can code clerks? 


know of one. 
When was that? Which one? 
Don't remember. 15 March or April 1960. 
Which code clerk? 
It wasn't a code clerk. When he arrived it was found 
that he worked with the mail. He came as a secre- 
tary/archivist and the First [U.S. Embassy] Section 
thought he is a code clerk. Found out later that he 
worked on the mail. 
JENNER? 
Yes, 


Do you know of any others? 


No. What do you mean? 


Only one? 


Only one--JENNER. 


Was the operation successful? 


No it wasn't successful. But it. was interesting. 
It was the first: “try. to send an officer ‘to Helsinkig® 


When aia it happen? . A 


 Pirst part of: 1960. a’ think approximately 15 March 


or saree 


OP SEC! | 


He was required to give only brief answers, 
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NOSENKO: He went to 
_and was in the United States.at one of the General : 

, Assemblies.. That's all. That was in the °50*°s.' No 
’. others. eS See PN ade, By ae 


Question: Did KOSGLAPOV personally meet JENNER? 


NOSENKO: Yes. 


Question: Did you read his report of this meeting? 


NOSENKO: Yes. 


When on 26 October 1966 NOSENKO was shown the KOLOSOV photo- 
graph fos: the first time, the following discussion ensued: 


Question: Do you know the person in this phetograph, number 17 
[Viktor Dmitriyevich KOLOSOV, empioyee of Vneshtorg, 
born 19 March 1927 in Perm, USSR]? : 


NOSENKO: KOSOLAPOV, Vadim KOSOLAPOV, the former case officer 
of First Chief Directorate, First Department. From 
'59, the end of '59, case officer of the First Depart- 
ment, Second Chief Directorate. 


Question: We have information that a Viktor-- 


NOSENKO: (interrupts) Vadim Viktorovich. 


Question: Anything else you want to say about the name? 


NOSENKO: KOSOLAPOV. 


Question: Concerning his travel to Helsinki by train in March 
of 1960 under cover of Vneshtorg, does that mean 
anything to you? 


NOSENKO: I was telling you that there was trip when he was 
returning with Paul JENNER. 


Question: JENNER, the code clerk? 


NOSENKO: He was secretary/archivist, but he wasn't working as 
a code clerk. He was working with mail. _ ' 


Question: Well, according to official records he arrived in 
Helsinki by train from,Moscow. a 


Same 


NOSENKO: Yes. _ Seats 


Question: On the 3lst of March 1960. 


ie 


NOSENKO: § Yes. i AE Oa We 


+ 


mit) 


'. Question: And he went to meet JENNER, to come back on the 
a train with him. Right? a 


\ (NOSENKO: | i was thinking and I'm not sure. ‘60 or ‘61. I'm 


“not sure. ‘60 or '61. I'm not sure. .I'm not sure 

-  -*60 or "61. I was telling '60, but I’m not sure. 

_. Anyway, I cannot tell exactly. I know he was in 
: Helsinki, that he was going to Helsinki... : 


Copenhagen to meet this couple {the YOUNGERs]. 
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Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
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Question: 
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NOSENKO: 
Questions: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
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Question: 
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194. 
It’s 1960. He made a trip in 1960, in March, to 
Helsinki by train using this name, KOLOSOV, and us-~- 
ing this cover, Vneshtorg, and we also have a report 
from official Finnish sources that he left Helsinki 
by train on 2 April 1960 and went to Moscow. 


I don't remember the dates. Don't remerber. Must 
be 15 March or 1] April, 15 March or 1 April. 


No, he didn't arrive until 31 March. We have the 
official record on his travel. We have his photo 
here, which you just Saw. 


On the visa certificate, anketa, wich this picture 
of Paul JENNER, it was sald tnat he must come; we 
knew that he must come 1 April or 15 March, or some- 
thing of this kind. 


But we have the official records snowing KOLOSOV's, 
or KOSOLAFOV's, arrival on 31 March. 


I cannot give you any details. All I have said, 
everything what I knew. If you need scmething on 
KOSOLAPGV, I will try to remember. 


The interesting thing is KOLOSOV, or KOSOLAPOV, left 
Heisinki on 2 April. JENNER, Paul JENNER, according 
to the same official sources, left Helsinki by train 
to go to Moscow on the 3lst. Two days before. 


They were going in one train. 

They weren't even on the same train. 

Here, please, they were going in one train. 
KOSOLAPOV remained in Helsinki. 


(interrupts) KOSOLAPOV in one even carriage, in one 
even carriage with Paul JENNER, Then... 


(interrupts) How do you know this for sure? 


I was reading his report after his coming. I was 
reading also the agent's report of the female agent 
who was put in this carriage, in this carriage in 
this train, and at the station Vyborg, the first 
Soviet station, Vyborg, where she was taken by 
GRYAZNOV, and was put in the same carriage, and she 
Was acquainted with JENNER. And later, it was a 
try, as I was telling, to show her to JENNER, but 
JENNER didn't want to have a contact with her. 


That's all. It was finished... And she was acquainted 


with him and was speaking with JENNER, and KOSOLAPOV 
himself was speaking with JENNER... I was reading ~ 


KOSOLAPOV'ts otchet [official account] about his [trip]. 


That's quite possible. It's quite possible that they 
gave you a report to read concerning this. But it 


is a fact that official records show that the two men. 
were not on the same train. They were two days apart. 


* 


No (whispered). 


t 
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| 
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Question: JENNER left on the 31st. 


Wl 29+ Ll doen't know. I don't know. I dea't know. Maybe 

enna ni 5 + € 17.162 720 y = « Se 
this is a mistake of Pinnisa cfficiais. % Gem's 

but he was on the same train and he was return- 


re 


know, 
ing from Helsinsi with Paul JENNER. The same train,. i 
: “a te TEL SLE 
' 
19690 f “ 


i 
The remaining information on KOSOLAPOV's TDY in early 
comes from other sources: 


- After arriving in Moscow on l April 1960, JENNER t 
reported that he was approached on the train from Helsinki 
by two young Russians, "a bey and a girl, probably uni- ; 
versity stucents."* The two Russians struck up a conver 
gation and were soon paiting him on the question of racial 
discrimination in the United States. They said that they 
might see JENNER in Moscow. About three months later, on 
29 June, JENKER was performing his normal duty of escort- 
ing Enbassy couriers to Sheremetevo Airport when he was 
again approached by the nussian girl, Yuli, who acted 
surprised to see hin and asked him to go outside to talk. 
Yuli explained that she was waiting to say goodbye to a : 
friend wno was leaving on a fFlignt to Irkutsk (JENNER had 

seen tne Irkutsk flight depart a half hour earlier) and 4 
told JENNER that her male companion on the train trip to 

Moscow, Yura, had returned to his studies in Vyborg. 

Interspersed with Yuli'ts questions concerning JENNER'Ss : 
impressions and personal activities in Moscow were others 
about how often he came to the airport and how he liked 
his job at the Embassy. When JENNER said he must leave, . 
she gave him her telephone number in Moscow and insisted i 
that he call her.** She advised JENNER that "it would be : 
better if you did not mention our conversation to anyone.” ; 

? 


tse bbb nat Ad EA tna 


pep inbae. 


Be bee Bid a weba eden te 


jon about his Soviet companions on 

NNER also told U.S. Department of 

bout sexual advances made by 

nd about provocative clothing : 
(NOSENKO has not indicated that 

s u KGB agent, but has said 

an code clerks 


~ Besides informat 
the Moscow journey, JE 
State security officials a 
his first maid in Moscow 4 
worn by his second maid. 
either of these two women wa 
in another context that all maids of Ameri 
were KGB agents Or informants.) 


- CIA investigations showed that I. Ye. SERGEYEV, a 
KGB officer and the Soviet Consul in Helsinki, contacted 
the police chief there on 31 March 1960 to ask his assist- j 
ance in locating an American named Paul Fr. JENNER who was H 
due to arrive in Helsinki the day before.*** SERGEYEV ‘ 
explained that he had some "business" with JENNER, but he ; 


unc nis wa howe dete. vb. 


ae Set es 
y 
gods 
Petree 0 Rat Cay eee ee 


¥-—KOSOLAPOV was 32 years of age at the time. 


#* NOSENKO has mentioned several times that GRYAZNOV's agent | 
*SOLISTKA" gave JENNER her telephone number. . f. 


***GOLITSYN identified the Helsinki police chief as a Soviet 
Intelligence agent from “about 1945 on." ° - hoo ag 
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did not specify its nature. Reportecly this was the first 
time that SERGEYEV had made such a reguest cf tne police 
chief.°? 

- CIA travei records show that JENNER arrived in Eel- 
sinki en route to Moscow on 30 March 1960 and ceparted Ly 
train the following day. KCSOLAPOV arrived in Heisinki 
the same day that JENNER left, 31 March 1960, and remained 
there until 2 April 1969 when he too cepartec for Mosccw 
py train. The Finnish train manifest for 31 March 1960 
indicates that there was oniy one passenger abcard the 
daily train leaving Helsinki for Moscow on this cate, 

Paul JENNER, listed as a U.S. citizen and secretary/archi- 
vist. The manifest for 2 Avril 196C carries the name ’ 
Viktor KOLOSSOV (KOSOLAPOV) and shows that no American 

citizens were aboard. 


(d) The November 1960 TDY (GARLAND Case) 

Apart from denying that it ever took place, NCSENKO has zaic 
nothing about a trip to Helsinki by KCSOLAPOV in November 1360, 
but GCLITSYN said such a trip occurred anc related it to an in- 
cipient KGB operation against an American code clerk. 


GOLITSYN was not posted to the KGB Legal Residency in lel- 
ginki until July 1960, i.e., after KOSOLAFOV's first trip to 
Helsinxi, under the KOLOSOV alias. He has reported that at 
Nabout the end of 1960, about November or possibly ty the begin- 
ning of 1961," the KGB Second Chief Directorate sent a telegvam 
to the Helsinki Legal Residency. The teicgram advisec that an 
American code clerk would arrive in Helsinxi in tra..sit to 
Moscow; the responsible case officer would te KOSOLAPOV, who 
was being sent to Helsinki under an alias anc under Vneshtorg 3 
cover; KOSOLAPOV was te strike up an acquaintance to be con- 
tinued with the American in Moscecw. 


The following extracts are from the transcript of GOLITSYN's 
further remarks on this subject in early 1962: 


mi 
Question: You say that around November 1960 KOSOLAPOV came | 
to Finland? ' 


GOLITSYN: Came to Finland. | 


Question: He came under cover? 


GCLITSYN: Yes. 


Question: Under a new identity? With an alias? 


GOLITSYN: Yes, as an employee of Trade Union (Vneshtorg). 
But, of course, there may be scme different dates. 
faybe November. I suppose [believe] it was the 
end of 1960 or it can be the beginning cf i961. 
And he waiting for some days, a week or so. 


wi beet 
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Question: In Helsinki? - * 
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® A Similar request to the police chief was made by SERGEYEV ne 
with regard to GARLAND (see below). ce 
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GOLITSYN: Yes. Maybe. ! four. days: Then we ‘hiew: that the ge 
’ can Embassy took a ticket for him (the American. tar- | 
ee ee eee _... get). for the train... _ And .KOSOLAPOV took a ticket. 
See ; . ’ - dn the same. compartment. And before the departure 
Pokal (. we knew exactly from ‘the guide [conductor] of that 
: . train that it's the same person--[{I'm not certain - 
whether he was a} code clerk or not a code clerk*-- 
but his name, his real name. It was listed. And I 
was at the railroad station at that time. I went - 
to see off the delegation, the Soviet delegation. ** 


Question: See them off? 


GOLITSYN: Yes, the delegation. And I asked him, KOSOLAPOV: 
"Who is this perscn? I suppose [he is an) American?" vs 
I suppose [believe] he said: “He's a fat man, a 
young fat man. 
sip ais 


Question: The American? 3 


D 


ae untitel lad ett Mabie. 


GOLITSYN: Yes. And I suppose {believe KUSCLAPOV said] bespecta- 
cled.*** | And KOSOLAPOV and these persons were . . . F 
smiling and looked through the window before depart~ 4 
ure. i 
Question: In the compartment? The train’ compartment? . ; 
GOLITSYN: Yes, and then this other person visited Helsinki from : 


KOSOLAPOV's division [the U.S. Embassy Section, Ameri- 
can Department, Second Chief Directorate]. kkik 


Q-e2stion: When was this? H 


GOLITSYN: It was in surmer or maybe September or so of 1961. 
And I asked him. I reminded him about his case... 


* 
. ore 
serene a Eebhen pienso os 


Question: Who was this? Do you remember? 


GOLITSYN: I don't remember because he changed his name. f j 
‘know him but I... And I asked him how ds that case é 
that I helped KOSOLAPOV with? And he did not want {- 


i a to discuss it. That's why I came tothe conclusion 
ete 3 that this case was a success, Otherwise he would i 
% have told {me}. And I am not sure but I can try to rec- , 

» ognize this person in pictures. ' 


cu catd Sub iia ated ob 


Question: You think that you could? mo a er’ ' 


* When he first gave this lead, GOLITSYN identified the ee 
American as a code clerk. . 


—_ GOLITSYN was not asked details of this delegation. There 
were eight Soviets, including KOSOLAPOV, on this train. 


#kt KOSOLAPOV's description does not fit John GARLAND; it is, ee 
however, a fairly accurate characterization of Paul JENNER. core 


newer #*#* NOSENKO has not mentioned this TY, and the. KGB officer 
TERE ae remains unidentified. : 5 8 


Bier) 
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GCLITSYN: Yes, prokably. He ceminds ivr a little of one of ny, 
friends. oo : 


Question: He looks @ little like your fricnd? 
GOLITSYN: Yes. 

Question: Which one? KOSOLAFOV?- 

GOLTTSYN: No, no. This American 


’ 


8 ‘travelling ri 


"he Finnish raisrosa m3 5 
from Helsinki to Moscow or. " was One 
cf eight Soviets aheard tie at; No was the 
only American. OCARLANG, by his own : er atrived in Hel. 
Sirnki on 14 November !2c¢0: : 
. 2 


he was tri . lang to Moscow to ussume 
the duties of supervise Sorat, Ursrrtmen: code reom in 


the U.S. Emcassy. 


he nad wath reliniad to JEANG!.. bow, SERGE YR OF : 
the Legal Residency in ‘rarda tine dan ced Snlice chief } 
(and KGS accent, according to weLitsrycb on li Savemnnper 1669 for j 
help in locating GAKLAWD. ay /nerivan whoowould arrive there on ‘ 
14 hovember. . 
3 
GARLAND wes first interviewed by John ABiDLiAN, the Ex-bassy j 
Security Officer an Moscow in cunnection with the GOLITSY: lead es } 
on 17 June 1962. in this interview AID denied having mec “3 
any Soviet of KOSOLAPLV’s physical dvscription during the Hel~ | 
sinki-to-Mescow train trip ard ulso gen. i having ever been i 


approached by Soviet Lntellicence. Cn 7 ) aly ee GARLAnD was 
interviewed a Ene FEY QYRrs re BEF ~ pre 
a eee peeORAT YE 


‘ i 
.NOSENKO on 28 January aan identified 20 Americans em- eet 

ployed by the U.S. Embassy in Moscow «ho were of interest to og 

‘the KGB because they were suspect intelligence officers or he a het pene 

agents, or because they feli into some other category of in- : 4 


terest to the KGB. He gave a short statcment concerning each 
: of these 20 persons. One of them was CARLAND, about whom i one ‘ 4 
Z NOSENKO said: "code clerk,’ but.nothing doing. | NCSENKO was = 
asked on 2 September’ 1964 to review this List for the purpose 
of supplying eny additional inforination he mighs have concern- 
‘-ing the individuals named, NOSENEC stated: As with all ccce 
clerks, they were studying him (GARLAND) in.order to gather 


‘enough material to make a recruitment. The case officer was 
as .KOSOLAPOV. I don't remember the names ot descriptions of any 
ie cams we, agents, and I didn't heer of any derogatory information. As 


far as I know, there was no. operatacral.. approach and no re-. 
: veo, exudtment." Although he could not recali whether he had read’ 

"5-7" " the KGB file on GARLAND or noc. NOSENKO on 15 February 1965 said: 
Be he. thought that he must. have read. current materials” concerning: 
GARLAND as they came into the U.S. Embassy Section.» NOSENKO — 
~also said. that. there was no operatrona! plan drawn up for GARLAND * 
“because the KGB had no derogatory information whatsoever concern- 
‘ing him. NOSENKO has not provided additicnal ‘information con-*) 
“cerning. GARLAND, . “whom he -had presumably never seen,. and was unable 


on ae 8.7 ee 
to recall any background information concerning GARLAND or any - 
details on his travels and ‘acquaintances while atatsoned: in Hos- — 
COW, Dota ae teas nye Te ae ae ; 


: : In the context of discussion of poresau/ios Gensou eeavels ee a 
fi to Helsinki, NOSENKO's interrogator pointed out on 26 October 
1966 that CIA was aware of a second trip there which NOSENKO had ~ 
not reported. The following is a transcript of this portion OF. 
the discussion on that date: 


Question: Well, we started to look for other trips by KOSO- 
LAPOV, or KOLOSOV, and we did run across another 
trip, again by KOLOSOV, using the same alias. 


NOSENKO: To Copenhagen? 
Question: No. This‘’was a trip to Helsinki. 


NOSENKO: Oh. I don't know. Maybe after, after '61 maybe. 
I don't know--'62, ‘63, I don’t know. 


wn umielaetiade dal Retake ocd 


Question: No, this was in 1960. When you say you were in 
the First [{U.S. Embassy} Section, First [American] 
Department, Second Chief Directorate. He was on 
the train, according to cfficiai records, on 16 Novem- 
ber 1960, going from Helsinxi to Moscow. 


ser ede le iliastin debit eau ee tle 


NOSENKO: I know about one, he has took trip, when he was re- 
turning from Helsinki with Paul JENNER. 


te 


ahiad. 


Question: We looked at everybody else, all the other records 
concerning this train trip tu see who was on the 
train with KOSOLAPOV or SORQEON KOLOSOV was the 
name he used. 


cuales nix a 


NOSENKO: Yes? 


Question: We found there was one American on that train with 
: KOLOSOV going from Helsinki to Moscow. 


: NOSENKO: Yes? And his name? If it is not secret, if you can 
say, of course? 


Question: One of your targets, an American code clerk. 


NOSENKO : He was, I know, going Prom Helsinki, only with Paul : 
ale JENNER. i 


Question: You don't know this man's name? 


lees cee erat te a Be ne ae 


NOSENKO: (silence) : 


Question: Well, we checked ‘further and we found:out that. Ce. tae 
GOLITSYN: had told us about a trip. _ 7 


When he was returning from Heisinki' with Paul JENNER? 
GOLITSI was then ones xee2* ; 


5 EO 
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“Question: GOLITSYN told us that KOSOLAPOV was travelling. to, 
. Helsinki to meet a cede clerk in November.1960. - 
ee You understand what I‘m telling, you? 


NOSENKO: yes, I understand. And KOSOLAPOY must tell him about: 
the sode clerk, kut we found ovt that Paul JENNER i3 ot 
not a code clerk when he began to work at the Embassy. ate 


Question: This is not Paul JENNER. This is a different time oe 
of year-- : 


onob EA 


NOSENKO: (interrupts) When he began to work in Embassy. 


Question: This is not March 1960. This is November 1960. A 
different time. It's the same year, but a different 
time. 


BAO PCT Te Om 


NOSENKO: I know only about his trip. when he was returning with 
Paul JENNER. 


see bhit etal 


Question: Well, how do you explain that this man, who's suppesed 
OE to be under your supervision in the Embassy Section, - 
is aboard this train with this American code clerk, i 

one of your targets, in November 1960? 


NOSENKO: I know only about one trip {by] KOGOLAPCV to Hel- jj 
' ‘ sire when he was returning with Paul JENNER, about i 
: whow’ he was thinking also that he was a code clerk. : 


Yes. 


‘Question: KOSOLAPOV or KOLOSOV was not on the same train with 
SENNER. We have the names; we have the facts; we 
have the official records. We also have GOLITSYN's 

H information about November 1960. GOLITSYN went with 

r KOSOLAPOV to the train station to see him off. 


NOSENKO: He must. He was working as a case officer of counter- 

intelligence, of the Fourteenth Department. Of course 

$ he must, of course he must. And KOSOLAPOV must speak 
with him. 


Question: KOSOLAPOV spoke with GOLITSYN, and KOSOLAPOV ‘rode 3 
with this American code clerk from Helsinki on the 4 
train back to Moscow. But GOLITSYN was not in Hel- j 
sinki when JENNER was there. It wasn't JENNER. 


vray 


flee 


NOSENKO: © With Paul JENNER I know, but I don' t know of anybody Y 
else... You are giving me such a big bluff. I don't : 
know, I don't know, I don't know. 


ness! 


tome 


Question: It's no bluff. Do you have any idea who this other 
code clerk was? : 


ore bad 


‘ 


- y - a sot . . . 
NOSENKO: No. There wasn't such a one. .-/ 


Question: Well, I'll tell you who it. was... Did you ever hear 
' the name GARLAND? pe 


NOSENKO: Yes, I heard GARLAND. And there wasn't any approach 
. Made to GARLAND. There wasn't any attempt to recruit 
_him. There was a study of hin, yes, but there wasn "t 
" recruitment or something else. a ee cee : 
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| “(iv) | KGB-Polish UB Activities Against MORONE .- -~ 
SD eae oa a) Introduction & . 


oa In 1961 CIA iearned from a Polish source who furnished 

- much reliable and sensitive information that, with the .assist--. 
; ance of its Polish counterpart, the Office of Security (UB), 
the KGB in November 1960 becan using a female agent against : 
Joseph MORONE, a U.S. Department of State cede clerk assigned fe 
to the American Embassy in Moscow in August 1960. The woman ; - ay 
accompanied MORONE on a train trip from Moscow, became inti- . 
mate with him in Warsaw, returned tc Moscow twice in February 
1961, and there had sexual relations with him. The compromising 
scenes of MORONE and the Polish UB agent were photograpned. 
This information cn the KGB operation was received by CIA soon 
after the woinan's second visit to Moscow. On the basis of this : 
report, MORONE was interviewed and polygraphed in Oslo in May 
i961, and he was transferred to Lisbon from Moscow in August 


1961. 


NOSENKO gave a fev details on the same case, without men- 
tioning the name of the KGB target, during the 1962 meetings in 
Geneva. In 1964 and 1965 he furnished more particulars on the j 
MORONE case, identifying three KGB agents (besides the Polish 
female) who participated in the operation, NOSENKO, however, 
said that two cf them added no information of us2 to the KGB 
against MORONE, and that he was unable to remember what the third 
agent reported: statements by other sources indicate thac re- 
garding MORONE all three agents could have acquired information 3 
of operational potential for the KGE. NOSENKO has not reported, 
as have other sources, that. a fourth KGB agent named Ella UMANETS ; 3 
was in contact with MORONE, or that the KGB officer SKVORTSOV-~ : 
posing as MICHAUD--was with MORONE at America House on at least . ‘ 
one occasion, the night when STORSBERG says he was approached 4 
by the KGB (see above). NOSENKO has ccnfused the MORONE case a 
with another by saying that a fifth XGB agent was directed 
against MORONE, whereas she was apparently directed against the 


sy a eae Manet oe 


American code clerk ZUJUS (see below). The sensitive source of ; eS ws 4 
the original report on MORCNE stated that a KGB officer "VOLODYA" ss 
: “(Vladimir, last name unknown) personally met the Polish female | 


agent when she arrived in Moscow, and NOSENKO said that the 
KGB officer was his subordinate KOSOLAPOV. NOSENKO at first 
claimed a KGB photographic technician supporting the case re- 
ported to him, but he retracted this remark after CIA showed 
‘him that travel records on NCSENKO made it impossible for the 
technician to have spoken to him as he described. According to 
NOSENKO, MORONE was reassigned from Moscow before the KGB could. 
take further steps against the code clerk, and he speculates 
MORONE's transfer was prompted by American authorities‘ concern 
ame over his relationship with one of the KGB female agents. 


Pereies rere rik 


‘(b) + NOSENKO's Information 


At his first meeting with CIA on.9 June 1962 NOSENKO made 
a passing reference to an operation in which he had placed a 
_. female agent of the Polish service in contact with an American 
: “€rom the Moscow Embassy while the latter was visiting Warsaw. » ; 
-- Later, NOSENKO said, he brought the same female to Moscow. in-..- —.-.-—— 
- erder to obtain further compromising materials on this American. 
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Askéd'on 11 June 1962 whether he. had had foreign agent 
he U.S. Embassy, NOSENKO described his having 
velop- Americans. 


working against t 


introduced the idea-of using such agents to de 
-afraid of contacts with Russian girls. .Hé@ said that he himself .. 


had several of these third-national agents, that he sometimes 
would ask the German and Polish services to supply him with 


agents, 


intended use in operations against Americans. 
“Listen, the seracants {enlisted men] who 
House had a custom--it was too far to go-to 


gave an example: 
lived in America 


America, 80 where did they go to rest fon leave}? 
Because they can find wonen there, the 


What do we do? 


or Poland. 


comes to Moscow. 
veloped. 
Warsaw. 


Why Poland? 
rate of exchange is gOod, and so on. 
a female Polish agent fon an American} in Poland. 
We arranged a chancé meeting, and things de- 

Once two guys, a Marine guard and a code clerk went to 
They were cn leave for a weex and a half. 
I made an imrediate phene call to 


when they would be going. 


Warsaw. 'Give me 


there, a pretty one 
Well, they 
Polish agent on the 


larly.' 


Same compartment. 


woman, 


I said. 


The train left. 
one in whom we were particularly interested, . 
wanted the girl and there, in the c 


together wk le the other American slept. 
Warsaw to give the girl an apartment and to get 


They arranged an apartment and he came there. 
After a week and a nalf he returned to Mcscow. 
A month passed. 
A half a year went by. 
Then I said, 


oO. K. 
not rush things. 
I said. 


may be done any earlier. 
him this girl, this Pole. 


one another. 
tions. 


girlfriend showed up. 


They slept with one another 


The same 


sleep with the girifriend. 


Russian, 


afraid of Russians. 


The 


and she was our agent. 


once, 
thing. 


‘ALL 


tne 


Two months. 


twice. 


and that it was unnecessary for him to explain their 
NOSENKO then -..-: 


To Finland 


Then she 


We knew 


'Get a gced whore for me 
Lut not one who strikes the.eye particu- 
sent me such a girl. 
Same train, in the same car, even in the 
One of the Americans, the 


And I placed this 


code clerk, 


ompartment, <hey went to bed 
I toid the Poles in 
photographs. 
Everything was 


We did 


Let's not rush, 
I insisted that nothing further 
right, let's give 
‘ She arrived [in Moscow] and they met 
I created the conditions: we created the condi~ 


A [Soviet] 


and he also began to 


Pole left and ne was with this 
You see, first the boys are. 
But (we gave him] a Pole and then transe 


ferred him to a Russian.” 


NOSENKO stated on 1 February 1964: 


working on one of the members of the guard of th 
going to Warsaw for a good time, for a few days' 
We wrote to our advisors [KGB officers attached 


bassy, who was 
relaxation. * 


"I remember we were 


e American Em- 


to the Polish UB) to do éverything possible--to get a pretty 
Polish girl for the fellow and to photograph any intimate 


scenes. 


have intimate relations, but 
any intimate scenes. 


The Poles introduced the guard to the girl, they did 
they gave us photographs without 


Just how they are sitting together, how 
Well, we got these photographs 


he is kissing her--that's all. 


and some time went by and .then we .as 


us this Polish girl so that she could meet him in Moscow. 


, 


“” girl/on ‘the 
‘dn Moscow: 


-with MORONE. 


+ 


‘The guard referred to is F 
3. who accompanied MORONE to 
to relate to MORONE, who 
the Polish girl and her subse 
|. BEGGS has also reported (see. 
train to Warsaw and that she-later c 
BEGGS has denied that. he, himself, was. contacted 


. “py any such girl in the Soviet: Union after the trip. to Warsaw 


Warsaw. 


ked that the: Poles send s 
They | 


rank BEGGS, a marine enlisted man Ed 
The. facts, however, seem 
has described his enctiunter with 

quent recontact in Moscow. — : 
below) that: MORONE -met a Polish... 
ontacted..him: 


We planted 
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™ NOSERKO hae also weakened: a “pr ohibs tie: on receurtment 
attempts during the 1959 Sokoininxi exhibition because of the 
neeé to avoid incidents affecting: ULS.-~Seviet celotior ships. 
eee n GOLITSIYN told: CIA of. such. Aa prehnibition placed, an. the use 
Biles oi gi techs a ORE homosexual" compromise mMaterigt, against a. : 
eo "employee in, 1960 ‘Becatises o£. che 
mee ‘|. ARESENHCWER: to ‘the, Soviets 
we a : ‘ineidention Jd, May °1969;. 
a WrS.aSoviet- ‘eelations. det “et Loratcd.. Thaw 
: 1960. and most of 1961 they renained’ Seen see 
“pressures and hard lines..czulmina ted in the Ber: 
.,Malirbulding in Beriu 5 


Noue ‘the rest: of. 
_ane. Soviet » 


\. working against MORGNE was NCSEMKO's subordi nate and special= 


“had discussed the MORONE case with KOSOLAPOV and GRYAZNOV on a.” 


* CIA has no information concerning such an incident in 1960- 


 NOSENKO further reported to. CIA. ‘that. the KGB case ‘officer: 


ist in ¢ode clerk operations, KOSOLAPOV:..: NCSENKO read the file 
on MORONE and saw his visa. photograph, but he never saw him in -.- 
person and so re not provide a physical Gescripticn. ‘NCSENKO 


number of eecicieis. 


ie 


NOSENKO said that the FGB agents working on MORONE were: 


- Svetlana IVANOVA , a maid or waitress at America ~- 
House who reported to DEMXIN, the case officer responsi- 
ble for Americans living there, on everything she saw or 
heard concerning MORONE. KOSOLAPGY visited her several 
times with DEMHIN to discuss MORONE, and ‘iOSENNS hinself 
met her once or.twice in cne of the twe safe epartments A ; 
that DEMEIN had at his disposal. NCSENFO did act recal! fe 1 
any specific infermation on MORONE which was interesting 
er useful from this source. ; % 


PEt: eneO ast an Eqyptian enpleved at the 
Egyptian LEnbassy who wes an agent of the Sixth fencers 
Geveloped Countries) Departisent of the G3 Second Chi 
Directorate SEs ted ‘Anerica House and met MORON, 
but he dic not vebort anything of valve what NOSENKO re- 
membered. 
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~ One cf two East Gerinan females imsorted for use 
against the inhabitants of America House. In early 1960 
GRYAZNOV went te Hast Berlin to obtain two Gerran women ‘ 
wno could be used for this purpose. .The tirst of these 
was Hanna, blonde, documented as a West German travelling 
to Moscow. NOSENKO never met hor but instructed PREIS-. ; 
FREUND (see the STORSBERG case) to taxe ner to America” , 
House and leave her on her own. Hanna went several times 
to America House in 196], but NOSENKO can recall nothing 
that she ray have repcrted on MORONE. The other East Ger- 
man girl was documented as an Austrian. NOSEN™O never 

met her but recalled that she was asked fer her documents 
at America House on her first or second visit there. She 
replied that she had left them at her hotel, left America 
House, and never returned. NOSENKO did net remember the 
time when this incident occurred, beyond the fact that he 
was still in the U.S. Embassy Section and that ABIDIAN 

was the Embassy security officer at the time.* ; 


meee melee nny oda te tae 


Py an Italian gp at the Anerican 

' Embassy and KOSOLAPOV'S agent,’ reported everything he 
heard or saw about Americans to KOSOLAPOV. NOSENXO re- 
called nothing specific that had said about MORONE. 


1961, but the circumstances described by ‘NOSENKO seem to 
apply to those surrounding a relationship between a woman 
named Lillian (last name not known) and the military code 
. Glerk ZUJUS. These details are given in Part V.5.3.c.(v). 
‘+ In anylevent, the incident involving Lillian occurred after 
_ the date when NCSENKO says he was transferred from the U.S. 
Embassy Section. At the time, Hugh MONTGOMERY Eacher than. 
ABIDIAN was. the ieee Security Officer. 


7 


“ner, the KGB learned that MORONE was planning to go on hag 


‘visit. 


~The Polish agent aa, however, 53 


_., Strips after his return. 


2220502 << 


-From one of these agents, er possibly in some. other ras 


to Warsaw. NOSE'NKO, KOSOLAPOV, ana GRYAZNOV thereupon decided 
to employ a Polish female agent in arn attempt tc compromis2 him. 
KOSOLAPCV wrote the draft of the cperational plan for the attemst, = - , 
whach was approved by GRIBANOV after some editing by NCSENKO Dt? vee 
and KOVSHUK, chief cf the section. “OSGLAPOV next met with a : 
Polish UB counterintelligence officer in KGB leadquarters to 
Giscuss tne pian. The Fole was tcid that the target was a U.S. 
Embassy employee, but not that he was a code eienk this fact 
was deliberately kept from the Foles. 


As a result of this meeting, a Polish girl was obtained : 
by the Polish UB and sent to Moscew Ly train. Upen her arrival i 
she was met by KOSOLAPOV, who tcox her to a Moscow hotel, where | 
he gave her instructions concerning ner role in tne operation. i 
The girl was told to mect MGRONN on the train, flirt witn hin, 
a ve him fail in leve with her, continue the association, and 
tudy hin. She was to teil him that she had becn in Moscow as 
: quest of her uncie, a member of the Poiisn Trade Representa- 
tion in Moscow, an? that she could test him ayain on her next 


ceet eat ite setes thane: 


SB Operational Technic 
ced cn tne train in he 
BrGGS end for araio and 


ements wore mace with the 
for a technician to be ol 
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Arrance 
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Directorat 
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NOSENHKO did not recall when MOrRCNE and BEGGS left Mcecow. : 
c in making NOPONE's ) 
rom the Operaticnal T2ciunical 
wh 


ws 
oa 


acquaintance, and the technician 


Directorate reporte2 pack to NOSENK 


5 day after the train 
reached Wargaw.* The technician tol 

t 

n 


‘SENKO the girl had en- 
vip. The technician — moh 
bkaincd were of pss 


2 Ne edie fe bi meritin mone 


cased in sexual intercourse durin: 
also reported that the tape recordi 
quality. 


Because the KGB still lacked ccmpromising materials, KCSO- 
LAPOV prepared a paper requesting that the girl again .be brought 
£0 Moscew ond permission to acquire cempremising photogrephy 
during her visit. The requests were approved by higher KGB 
authority. When the girl arrived, KOSOLAPOV met her alone and 
took her to the Hotel Peking, to a specially ecuipped room. 


“ The girl called MORONE at Amcrica Hause, and MORONE subsequently 


visited her in the hotel room two or three times, curing which 
photographs were taken. These were piaced in the KGB's file on 


“MCRONE. He Gid not fall in love with the girl, as the KGB had 
hoped, and she had no further contacts with hin. 


NOSENKO transitted.Amsterdar on 
15 Rove we! 1960 ‘on a throusn fright fron Moscow to Cub2,: 


retornes ie ea approximately 1a Dacesrer 1360, When told 
this, NOSENKO stated that instead of eoie ine to the tech: 
nician himself, he may have read the report and seen the fils 


-" although the KGB had. the. compromising photogrephy, it was - 
felt that, there were insufficient materials for a recruitment - 
approach to MOPONE. The KGB wanted to trap him in the apart- 
ment of a Soviet woman, to catcn him in something that is defi- 
nitely prohibited. For this purpose, Svetlana IVANOVA (see 
above) was ‘supposed to lure MORCNE into the city, but befere 

. anything further could be done, the Americans ordered MORONE 
out of Moscow before the end of his tour, possibly because they i fete 
were concerned about his association with IVANOVA:. Therefore, 
NOSENKO said, the KGB made no operational approach to MORONE 
and no recruitment of him. 


Mer 


j 
({c) Infornaticn from Cther Sources | : t 
i 


A sensitive Polish source reported in 1961 that on 8 Novem- 
ber 1960 a Polish fexaie, an experienced English-speaking agent 
of the Polish LB, arrived in Moscow wnere she was met by a KGB 
case officer named "VOLODYA." She stayed at the Hotel Warsaw 
in Moscow. The KGB case officer, apparently from the American 
Department of the KG3 Second Chief Cirectorate, on 10 November 
1969 pointed MORONE out to this agent at a railroad station in 
Moscow. Under KGB instructions, the Folish female met MORONE 
on the train to Warsaw, wnere intimacies began. In Warsaw on 
12 November 1960 she was quite friendly with MORONZ, but pur- 
guant to instructions, she refused all overtures to engage in 
intimacies. The next day she took MORONE to a Polish UB safe- 
heuse suitably prepared for clandestine photography, and reveal- 
ing photographs of an intimate nature were taken of MORONE 
and herself. The female agent again travelled to Moscow on 
5 February 1961 and stayed at the Peking Hotel. Further com- 
promising photographs were taken of her and MOPONE on this 
trip. The female agent travelled to Moscow a third time and 
on 12 and 13 February 1961 more photographs were taken of her 
and MORONE. 
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GOLITSYN was questioned on the basis of this lead on 
16 February 1962: 


ss Question: Do you know anyone in the American Department of 
the Second Chief Directorate who worked against the 
American Embassy and used the name "VOLODYA?” 


wee wie optenglieen cae 
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GOLITSYN: Yes, I know CHURANOV. He worked at one time against 
; ‘the U.S. Embassy. Later he worked against. the .. 
British Embassy and later he was sent to Denmark... 


Question: When was he sent? Do you know? 


GOLITSYN: It was in ‘57 until probably ‘60... I suppose that 
ee ; he will continue to work now in the First Chief 
an Directorate. He. transferred there from the Second... 


Question: Do you know anyone who used the name "VOLODYA" in 
a the Second Chief Directorate in Moscow in the fall 
of 1960? 


GOLITSYN: There is another person. It is [Vladimir Ivanovich] 
; a . PETROV. He is the employee of the American Department, 
-';Second Chief Directorate who works against the Ameri~ . 
:. ean Embassy. He evidently knows English. ...and he 
~ worked in the American Department. I. know him and I. 
met him in 1960. He was Chief of the American Section,. 
' the Embassy Section... eet 5 ees abe 


1400000. “sj. 


‘Question: Well, in VOLOOYA, i'n interested. in a KGB: case. offi- 
cer who would he working agains fmerican code clerks “ 
in the’ .fall of 1960. * — 


: ; GOLIT. SYN: Yes he (PETROV) is the chief o£ this section, That 
is why. He in the Chief o. this section where GRYAZNOV 
WOrKS. (GOLITSYN hed earlier identified GRYAZNOV as 
a code clerk specialist in the U.S. Embassy 6Gection.] 


siden oan peg. 


Question: And GRYAZNOV is under nim? 


GOLITSYN:s Yes, he was an ags3i ee at one time, but is not 
{new}, and then there was the reorganization ard he 
became a little “ig uicated" {downgraded in position). 


In an Uctober 1962 interview, following his withdrawal from 
Moscow, MORONE stated that he had travelled with Frank BEGGS ‘to 
Warsaw on 12 Nevember 1966. On the train he caw a polish girl 
cutside their comsartment and asked her wase languages she spok? 
hater she entered his compartment, and whan he tricd to engage 
in sexual relations with her, she slapped his face. <A day or 
two after they arrive: in Warsaw, the gicl cuntacted him at his 
hotel,. and he went to her room where hey 1 sexual relations, 
According to MOROME, he had sexual relations with at least two 
other women while in Warsaw. He ad NEGGS returned to Moscow 
without incident. On 6 February 190i th: Falish giri from the H 
train called him at America House, and the following day he 
visited her in her room ati the Peking Hotel, where they had 
several drinks and sexual relations. On tis oceasion or earlier 
the girl told him that she had an uncle in Moscow. MORONE had 
denied being approached or recruited hy Soviet Intelligence, a 
statement which was supported hy a polygr apn examination admini- 
stered in 1961. (Further detaiis on this interview of MORONE 
are inserted in a later paragrach contuining information from 
MORONE's associates in Moscow.) 
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The Marine guard BEGGS has ccnfirmed MORONE's account in 
general, with the exception that he hus stated that the two 
travelled to Warsaw on 13 Noverker 196C and that, after meeting 
the Polish girl on the train, MORCNE and she got into the lower 
bunk in their train compartment. They 2rrived in Warsaw on 
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a 14 November and returned the 20th. BEGOS nad heard from MORONE 4 
 . : that the latter had been recontacted by the Polish girl in Hos- 4 
: cow'in February 1961. 
e . 3 


The U.S. military code eer eee fo that 
MORONE was acquainted with "Michel MICHALD" (SKVOPTSOY), who 
laid some groundvork | for the ae GB approaci to STCRS ERG in the 


¥ “Tn February 1965 NOSENKO said that SKVORTSOY undoubtedly met 
‘other Aaecicana on his visits to America House, but he did. 

Soe remember who they were. He added that the KGB would not. 
_be interested in SKVORTSOV's contacts with other code clerks 
because “we told him not to squander his forces, to concen~ 
trate on Jim AETORSBERG Jim v was his target." 


FY RORY SRR 


MOSCKE's Yellow code clerks and residents of Anerica Kousea 
have described him as a hez vinker, a heavy gambler, and a 
Jadies'’ ran. Various reperts indicate that MOPONE was involved 
ina currency-speculation ring operated by SOBs esse the 
KGB acent mentioned by : 1,and MOPONE his confirmed that, 
on at least cone occasion, GteeBh arranged the intreduction of 
Eoviet females. MORONE nad rela- 


fORGNE end other code cler: * 
tions with cne of them in 4 MA's apartment in the spring of 


& 
Be 


1962.0 MOFONE yas also s id ito be a close friend cf tne Embassy 
Eom. ee eeaypidentified by NCSUNKO as an agont ef KOSO- 
LAPOV, bUn ict cned by himvin-connectigqn with the MOPONE 
oseration. (MORONE admitted that along with other Americans, 
he cade it a common practice 

ares ‘One report states 

deaiver blachmarket rubles ts MORGHL In tho 


code recom, &@ restricted areca to which * had no access. 
number cf reperts indicate thac MORONE waS “sexually intimate 
with Svetlana IVANOVA, ODFMXIN's ageat, and with Ella UMANETS, 
another KGB agent at America House identified by NOSENKO but 
not menticned by hin in connection with MORONE., (MORONS denies 
having had relations with IVANOVA bul said that he told his 
friends that he had been intimate with her. He said, however, 
that he knew both IVANOVA and UMANETS well and that he had onca 
asked IVANOVA toarrange dates for him.and another code cierz 
with two Russian females. IVANOVA did, and sexual relations 
ensved. MORONE has also admitted sexual relations with a nunm- 
ber of weren from varicus “estern embassies in Moscow.) 
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Aeainst Z2UIUS 


reported that he perscnaily recruited and handled 
the “sain agent" in the KGB devclopnental opera- 
U.S. Arny. Sergeant Matthew Peter ZUJUS, althougt 
the officer responsible for the ZUJUS case. . were. 
RAR military oriicer posted to Moscow for training, : . 
nly in tais operation, buy NCSENKO continued to meet. 
him even after transferring from the U.S, Embassy Section to 

the Tourist Departrent. While being interrezated in February 
1965, NOSENKO said that Qh could vovch for his bona fides, 


and he suggested that Cla approach 24 > for this purpose. 


ZUJUS arrived in Moscow in September 1961 to assune 
tho military code clerk duties of STORSBEKG (see above), 
and he remained there until January 1963, Aiter initially 
confusing ZUJUS with James KLYSERS**, NOSEAKO first described 
the KGB operation against hia in February 1964, According 
to NOSENKO, neither “5-4 nor any other source supplicd sig- 
nificant inforaation to the Kab, and tre GB therefore did not 
attempt to recruit WJUS, Claiming not to know the nanes of 
MGB agents besides 83h who participated in the operation, 
NOSENKO nevertheless in other contexts has mentioned two 
fenale agents whe reportedly associated with ZUJUS, One is 
Ella UMANETS, the ether an East Geraan woman posing as en 
Austrian, WOSENKO indicated the latter was in contact with 
MORONE (see above), whereas it is ciear that ZUJUS was the 


Ancrican code clerx who met this woman, .The date that she 


and ZUJUS were together, however, falis during the sunner 


-Of 1962 when, NOSENXU said,he was no longer engaged in 


operations against the U.S. Embassy. 
(b) Information from NOSENKO 


The first reference by NOSENKO to. the ZUJUS case was 
made on 2 February 1964: 


NOSENKO: With respect to ZUJUS, I'1l tell you exactly what we 
tried to do with him because I spotted this in seme 
notes, This mistake [confusion of KLEYSERS and ZUJUS] 

nade me so mad. I completely forgot about ZUJUS 

until I saw my little note, In 1901 I recruitec a 

SOS Aer oee lus, and née Became ace 

“+--+. +> . quainted with ZUJUS, The reason why they had some- 
thing in common was that sometime carlier ZUJUS had 
been stationed in Lebanon and the Syrian himself was 
from Damascus, which is a relatively short distance 
away... Here js,his name, He wrote it out hinself, 
It is kee, and he wrote out his own address 
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210. 

here [on one of the notes NOSEXKO brourht with hin 

to the meeting]. We did not mnie with nin, and we 

retired the case to Archives, and did ee turn him 

Oye to oe Hore is sain aridrass ug a 3 
is €29y ae SORE PRE cries ere wy 3 
worked 2% ies Gs Those ee sega oH che s i 
beginning of 1962. ‘And when TI was ieee Moscow 4 
to come here for the Disarmament Conference in 1942 ; 
I turned him over for centact to GNYAZNOV, I said } 


geodbye to hin and he ‘was scheculed to leave the 
USSR permanently in April, back to Syria. 


Question: Whet did vou do against ZUJUS? : ) 


NOSINKO;: Nothing at all. lie CEES was merely studying 
and devloping lim. uring the converkation [at : ; 
Americr. House] they even spoke of how nice it 
would be to have some Lebanese vcdka, and we 
specially had some shippped in from the [KGB Legal] 
Residency {in Beirut!, and the Syrian brought 
it to ZUJUS saying it had come from his friends. 
ZUJUS by character is nu very quiet, uncexcitable, 
cain person... Nothing disturts him. 
* ng? i 
Question: Why didn't you turn & oy 


over fo the First Chief 


Directorate? Sy 
NOSENKO: aan was no reason for this because he was a . 
ee re eda y Coes 0 - soe hi ie 
Pea a ae aR if we were to turn him over to , 


ee at would have been to the GRU. But we : 
decided to nell with it and put the case into ; 
our oe ; 


Question: know 7DJUS when you fecruited him? 


NOSENKO: ‘No, he didn't hardly know anyonc--even by neme. 
So we showed hin photehraphs. end wren he said 
that he had met ZUJUS. then we directed him to 
develop CUJUS and not to pay attention to any- 
one else... If you want to approach him you 
can use my name, simply Yuriy Ivanovich. 


NOSENKO then proposed a false-flag recruitment 
whereby a CIA representative would approach ee # 
that he was from the KGB nN year later NOSENKO 

that if ClA tealiked to Pees the latter would be able to 
vouch for NOSENKO's bon& tides. =e 


Speaking of his own agents on 20 April 1964, NOSENKO 
ieee. ..1 took with mle, even thovgh I had 
e Seventh [Tourist| Department [in January 
1962]. But it had been decided that no ore else kn&w him 
from the First [American]! Department; it. would have taken 
some time before anyone would get used to him. But he was 
already working in the development of ZUJUS. So they [the 
First Department] said that they were asking me to continue 
meetang with him, and they were counting on my cooperation. 
They also promised to speak to CHELNOKOV [Chief of the 
Seventh Department] so that I would not have to stop {z 
meetings with ZUJUS." 
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: when reviewing lists of empioyzes of the U.S. Exbassy:. .>.- 
between 1960 and 1961, NOSENKO cn 19 September 1964 iden- 
tified ZUJUS 3s STORSBERG's replacecen: and said that the 
case officer working agaigst him was. GRYAZNOVY. tie said that — 5 
his (NCSENKO's) agent (EN was working. against ZUJUS, but. Coed. z 
that he did not knew the nares of other agents involved, nor a ae 
of any unusual or interesting inforrnation cencerning his, . eso 
although he had read the Second Chieti Directcrate file on | es eae 
ZUJUS. There was no information on ZUJUS from KGB micro- ce ae 
phones, telephone taps, or surveillance. The KGB, NOSENKO bi 
stated, did not make an operaticnal approaca to ZUJUS i 
and did not recruit hin. 
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NOSENKO reported on 2 february 1965 that he hiaself 
had supervised GRYAZNOV's handling cf the cpeyation and 
personally handled the main agent, pyres aN NOSENXKO 
read ali current reports on CUJUS as tuey C2:.0 into. the 
U.S. Enbassy Section, and he discussed the case with 
GRYAZLNKCV, KOSOLAPGV, DEMKIN (the case offices responsibie 
for the America Hiouse) aad his superiors, GkYAZNOV wrote 
the cperational plan ZUJUS, which called for thoroug.: 
developzent by re *gvagy in order to learn everything 

cl nae) : sy FY 
possibie about ne; “ARS entugily to introduce an agent 
to ZUJLS throvgh ‘% ae 


ewe nABh fied Hadi 


aye 


ee Gyetawas to invite 2UJUS to a 
restaurant in March “SS™Apritiye2, and a "friend" was to, 
be introduced to 2UJUS at that time. This had not been 
accomptished as of NOSENKU's departure for Ceneva in 1962, 


Progress was slow because 2UJUS as quiet and reservod 
end cften stayed alone, even in America l'ouse, plus the fact 
that although Gvietdand ZUJUS were egquainted, they did not 
become good friends, On the days4 was to visit Acerica 
House, NOSENKO met him in hoteis or restaurants (never in 

i i 2 every week or two, depencing 
“a: m They would meet again the 

Wig Coys Mores report on which Americans were 

drinking heavily and which were caressing the girls froa 
foreign embassies in Moscow, Although went to America 
House once cr twice a month and drank there with ZUJUS, he 
reported little of interest. The KGB learned something 
about ZUJUS's fanily in the United States, the details of 
which NOSENKO did not recall; NOSENKO was sure, however, 
that there was nothing unusual or interesting about ZUJUS's ' 

family background, NOSENAO stated that the KGB was not i 
‘aware of any vices or vulnerabilities that ZUJUS may have. 
had, There was no recruitment and no approach by the 

KGB--if there had been, even after NOSENKO left che U.S. 

wfecos noo tos Embassy Section, his friend GRYAZNOV would have foid hin bP tyke, 3 

i about it. , 
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(c) Infermation from Other Sources $c 


In connection with a security investigation at the U.S. ae: » 
«Embassy in Moscow, ZUJUS prepared a statement in January 1963 oP ey 
/ which acknowledged his having had sexual relations with only sey 
one woman in Moscow, an employee of the Finnish Embassy. aa geet 
,- During a routine debriefing by U.S. Army authorities later in ; 
1963, however, ZUJUS said that he had once had sexual relations 
with a girl who said she was an Austrian. The U.S. Embassy 
‘Security Officer reported in the summer of 1962 that, ZUJUS. 
‘bad been intimate: with an. Austrian woman, Liliian (last - 
name unknown), who had. gone to America House’ with someone - 


oF 
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Foe the ‘United Arab Republi} c. and had: returned: alone a0 


-2UJUS was a cryptographer, the: manag ser of America ouse 


few days later, when she was, picked up by ZUJUS. Since’ 


decided to interview the woman. . She tcld hin that she 
was from Vienna and was travelling with her escrloyer, a 
Czech. The manager then reported to the Security Officer, 


‘who learned fron the Austrian. Embassy that no passport 
; ry t F 


had been issucd to this woman. The Security Cificer went 
to America House, and asked Lillian for her passport; 

she replied that she had forgcetten it, and she then left 
Saying she was going to her hote: fcr the passport, She 
never returned to Ancrica livuse.* 


The U. S. Arny report of 
PRETEEN 


2UJUS was interviewed by a CIA representative in 
November 1955, Asked whether ne had met envy aationals. of 
Near Eastern countrics while in Moscor, eUuitts named anong 
others a person from Beirut whe hac besn in famascus or a 
person from Damascus who had been in Bedrut--he could not 
remember which. ZUIUS s2ad that he had been acting as 
Coorman at America licuse when this person entered, and that 
the two "shot the breeze’ fer about 13 sinutcs. 2UJUS could 


‘mot vecall what they had talked about, Lut their conver- 


saticn apparently cid not interest the visiter, because he 
left after a short while and went to tne bar, cUJUs may 

have seen the man on several other occasions, but he could 
supply ne additional information, cUJUS Jid not recall. that: 
this person gave hin Lebanese vodka, but did say he favored. 
this beverage. ZUJUS said that he did net know this man's 
name or why he was in Moscew, and he could provide no physical 
description. 


ZUJUS said that, as manager of the America club, he had 
frequent dealings with Ella UMANETS (a long-time agent named 
by NOSENKO). ZUJUS often used her as an interpreter in his 
dealings with other Soviet employees of America House and was 
able to provide a considerable amount of backrround infor- 
mation concerning her. le repeated his earlier statements 


‘that he had never deen approached or: recruited by Soviet Intel- 


ligence,. 


iy 


et — also NOSENKO'’s account Sr ene KGB using one of two 
“e East German women, who represented thensalves as 

‘Austrians, at Amari es. House in an operation against. 
ORONE : ; 
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(vi) Approach to KEYSERS 


(a) Introduction 


U.S. Arny Specialist Fifth Class James KEYSERS began his 
tour in Moscow on 20 iecember Iy€0 a3 an assistant to the 
Embassy Medical Officer, Donaid C, MARTIN, an Air Force CED- 
fain; as an additional duty he was assigned administrative 
functions in the office of the Air Attache. For a short per- 
iod in early 1961 KEYSERS was trained to perform back-up 
cryptographic duties under Juces STOXSBERG in the military 
code room, but he was relieved of this in Anril 1963. because 
of low aptitude, laziness, and lack of interest, Because of 
his admitted homosexual tendencies, coupled with his attitude 
and behavior, KEYSERS was removed from ‘loscow by his American 
superiors in June 1961, The decision tc transfer him was 
made on 13 June, and KEYSERS wes informed of it the fol- 
lowing day; approximately two hours before leaving America 
House for the airport on 16 June, KEYSERS received a letter 
from the KGB supgesting that he defect, This was followed 
by an approach to him at the Moscew airport, ; . 


NOSENKO has cliaimed that he was the KSB cfficer who 
spoke to KEYSERS on this occasicn and has said that this 
incident was his only face-to-face contact with an American 
target during his 1966-13961 period of service in the U.S, 
Embassy Section (excepting the alleged brief encounter with 
STCRSBERG--See above), NOSENXO Sas confused the KEYSERS and 
ZUJUS cases, but correctei this error prior to defecting. 

In most particulars NOSENKO s account of the case matches the 
details from KEYSERS and other sources. However, whereas 
NOSENKO stated (without indicating how the KGB obtained its 
information) that the KGB knew KEYSERS had not told American 
authorities or having received the letter, KEYSERS did so 
before leaving Moscow; this conversation took place in an 
Embassy room where a KGB microphone was then located, 


(b) Information from NOSENKO 

NOSENKO first spoke of the case, without naming 
KEYSERS, on 12 June 1962: ‘Now I remember, He came to Mos- 
cow, to the Enbassy, He was to replace the military cipher 
clerk [STORSBERG].° We sensed at once [that he was a homo- 
sexual], Well, everything was thrown at him, I stayed with 
this case constantly, I didn't spend time on anything else. 
We chased him all over Moscow but were iate. We were in an 
operational car, It happened iike this. When there was 
traffic, you cculdn’t get through. Whether we went up the 
left side or on the sicewalk where people were walking, in 
the opposite direction, no matter. Therefore we were late, 
Jate [i.@., could not catch him at anything]. But-such 


ui Although REYSERS trained in ‘foscow to assume back-up 


Cryptographic duties, he was not STORSBERG's replace- 
ment; Mathew 2UJUS, who arrived in September 1961, was, 
KEYSERS was assigned to Moscow as a replacement for 
Statf Sergeant J.C. BRADLEY, who had earlier been reo 
turned from Moscow for reasons of homosexuality. 
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things happen. But we were not mistaken about this fellow. 

He proved to be a homosexual. tie soid himself, so to say. The 
American ice baller (ice Capades tour) arrived. There vere 

many such fellows (homosexuals) with it, and he was extremely 
drunk, and was empracing and kissine aman. The Anrericarns also 
saw this. And decided not to... I thought, whet to do? Let's 
write hima letter, in real English, on an Enclish typewriter. 
We'll send this letter to his room. We knew that he was supposed 
to leave today, today. Ard we wrote 1t: "Listen. they know 
about you, You heve reen -éught. [It will go very bedly for you 
back there. Come on. Stay here. We are waiting ror your 


answer.’ Weli, aS 18 customary, you had someone accompany him. 
The AsSistant Military Attache escorted nin I dGor:'t remember 
who right now. Perhaps it was NIMou, Ni nu. a@ Lieurenant 


cOlor.el., What was his naze?* He Nicer panied him to Finiand 

ard then returned by piane. Well, there was no answer from 

him to this letter. And 1t was already the lest moment, and 
suddenly--'Listen, they ave teking you away. wait, they know 

who you are, what you are, it's all over. If that's the way 

it is, stay here.’ No answer. What to do? Here's what happened: 
We got into a car. ‘They (KGS surveillance) hei reported that he 
and the Assistant Military Attache had puiled our from Kropotkin- 
skaya Naberezhnaya (America House) for the airport to take the 
plane. So we put on alt speed to get there iirst. We got there 
first, in order to have cot to him. No. It was WILSCN."” The 


“anterview then continved: NOSENKO was asked who had accompanied 


KEYSERS to the airport. He replied: 


"Yes, Lt. Col. WILSON, I believe. He didn't leave him 
for a moment at tne airport. I am turning around here, walking 
there. There is coffee there and cognac. He didn't leave him. 
I must separate them. O.K. So! said: ‘What about their 
documents? Make some pretext to separate them.' They were 
‘Beparated for two minutes. I approached him and said: ‘Hello, 
helle, what acout the letter? You think about it?' He said 
something to the Assistant Military Attache, that ‘they tried 
to approach me.' So he was in Moscow in a!l only three or 
four months. He gave himself away you see. If this ice ballet 
had not come we would have worked on mim. At the start we did 
not know who he was or what he was. 1,.€.. we knew that he came’ 
to replace the military code cieck, .on whom we had spent much 
time." NOSENKO then moved on to a description ef the STORSBERG 
operation without naming KEYSERS. 


After describing the reccuitment approach to STCRKSBERG, 
NOSENKO reported on 24 January 1964: “Then his replacement — 
came. It was ZUJUS.** We began to study him cérefully and 
it appears that both ourselves and the Americans, primarily 
in the person of the Security Officer, discovered that he 


: 


_tais officer's name is MASON. 


ae See ‘NOSENKO' s_ statements. on 28. January and 2 February toa 
;1964 (below). ZUJUS did in fact replace STORSBERG, who - 
completed. his Moscow tour in Novemper. 1961,. five months. 
after Cedars was Kenoved ‘trom Eecows : 
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Se ae was a homosexual. It appears.thct thete was sone: visiting 
vor "ss pallet troupe in which some of the malé members were hoao- - 
: - 7". gexuals. He met them in the America Hogse and his behavior 
towards them was reported to the American Security Officer 
and at the same time our agent had reported him to us. We 
wanted to mount an operation against him but the Americans 
had already decided to give him up. All we could do was 
to have a letter delivered to him; the letter warned hin . 
that he was being sent cut because he was a hcmosexual 
and that he would get into consequent trouble, and an offer 
was made to him to stay in the USSR. He did not answer 
the letter and it was just prior to his actual departure. : 
He was escorted to. the airport by two officers of the i 
Military Attache's office, At the airport--I even went _ ' 
there with a group of assistants to see if we could get a 4 
few words to him to change his mind, lie left his group 
for a moment to get a drink of water. When I made this 
offer to him that he would not regret it if he stayed, 
that he wotld receive great benefits, he panicked and ran 
pack to his group and shortly thereafter he flew off. If 
he were-not spotted by you possibly we would-have been abie So = 
to get at him," 
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While reviewing a list of personnel assigned to the 
American Embassy in Moscow in 1963, NOSENKO said on 28 
January 1964; ' "Matthew ZUJUS--how come? That man can't 
be in Moscow, That's the homosexual code clerk ! told 
you about, [the] homosexual who was urgently sent back to 
the States with military guards. How come ne is back in 
1963? In August 1963? ife couldn't be there, It is 
impossible" He was asked whether he was sure cof his 
facts, and NOSENKO answered: "Yes, this must be the 
same man, but this must be an error in your document. 

He just cannot be in Moscow." ; 


NOSENKO telephoned the Geneva safehouse on 2 February { 

1964 and said that he wanted to come right over as he had j 
something important to say. The meeting with CIA opened 
| 


-as follows: "I was thinking last night and I realized 
that I have made a mistake and it bothered me, so i 
‘wanted to be sure to call it to your attention today. Re- 
member when I told you we were working on Jim STORSBERG, 

_ the code clerk, and after that a replacement came for him? 
And I said that we wanted to get a hold of him because he 


! 
was a homosexual? It was not ZUJUS, but it was KEYSERS. —— - 3 
In other words, everything I said about ZUJUS applies to- 
KEYSERS ." | 
Saar tee a me t- theese 
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"I don't remember having any face-to-face encounters 
{with Americans] except when KEYSERS was leaving,’ NOSENKO 
: stated on 17 April 1964, "When he was being taken to the. — fs 
airport we decided, 'Why not try, in case he's aione; why — ee 
; not approach him and ask him if he wants to stay?" And sure : 
| enough he stood there with these two officers and then he . z 
i ; walked into the restaurant alone... So I imnediately ap- , 
j 
t 
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proached him right there in the restaurant. "I don't re- 2 
member what his name was--I think it was Jid.) -So I. said" 

“Jim, did you think about staying perhaps? Because you — 
know what will happen to you when you return. Say, please.’ 
He looked at. me and turned around..and without saying a word 
- Ke went into the waiting room and. Started talkang rapidly  .- 

‘with the officers.” | : Seas a ee a 
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d. . NOSENKO's Reeponsibility for Coverage of -ABIDIAN” 
(i) Introduction oe ate, 


cao John V. ABIDIAN served as the U.S. Embassy Security Officer 

; in Moscow from 2 March 1960 until February 1962, approximately _ 

the same period as NOSENKO's claimed" service. in the U.S, Embassy’ 

Section of the American Department, Second Chief Directorate. 

During hig Moscow tour, ABIDIAN was coopted by CIA to perform @ 

number of operational tasks, including clandestine letter mailings 

a to several CIA agents insidé the Soviet Union and servicing a 

- G@ead drop to be used only for receiving two sp:cial types of 
communications* from the source in the GRU, Colonel 0.V. PENKOV- 
SKIY. 
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During his 1962 meetings. with CIA, NOSENKO mentioned ABIDIAN 

on several occasions, identifying him as the Embassy Security 

Officer and as a CIA officer. In 1962 he described ABIDIAN's 

= Letter-maiJ-ing-ect-ivittres;—and-he-sere—he- was hivsetfconcerner : 
’  (ganimat'sya) with ABIDIAN. After resontecting CIA in Geneva in 

January 1964 NOSENKO divulged that he nad been the KGB case ; 

officer responsible for coverage of ABIDJAN in Moscow; for the : 

first time he described then a visit made by ASIDI/N to the ‘i 

PENKOVSKIY dead drop site. , 


te 


The discussion below is divided into three parts: NOSENKO's 
case officer responsibilities and the information he learned i 
about ABIDIAN, NOSENKO's knowledge of clandestine letter mailings 
oe by ABIDIAN, and NOSENKO's statements on ABIDIAN and the Pushkin 
Street dead drop. , 
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(ii) Duties as Case Officer . 


On 17 April 1964 when asked to describe his transfer from 
the Youricst Department to the Anerican Department in January 
4960, NOSENKO said that when he reported for duty and was inter- 
viewed by V. A. KLYPIN, Chief of the American Department, and 
V.M, KOVSHUK, Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section, he was told 
that as one of his duties he would be the case officer in charge 
of ABIDIAN, whose arrival in Moscow was expected in the near 
future. NOSENKO was the only KGB officer responsible for cover- 
age of and activities against ABIDIAN and, NOSENKO said, ABIDIAN 
was the only American target for whom he, personally, was offi- 
cially accountable while in the U.S. Embassy Section. ' 


_ NOSENKO was questioned in detail concerning ABIDIAN for 
~ gix days in January and February 1965. He produced the infor- 
mation in the following paragraphs at that time. , 


fe hen NOSENKO began to work in the U.S. Embassy Section, 
_ABIDIAN had not yet arrived in Moscow. The section, however, 7 
- . a@lréady had received some information on him, and this was given «| 

-! to NOSENKO by KOVSHUK. Among this material was ABIDIAN's visa ==: 


One type was early-warning information, the other notifi- 
. cation: of his forthcoming absence from Moscow. Otherwise, 
as of this time, PENKOVSKIY submitted information in. 
Moscow via contacts with the British Embassy and the ‘ 
British businessman. Greville WYNNE. The PENKOVSKIY case: 
is discussed at greater length in Part VI.D.7.b 
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i spplication; the negative results of checks of KGB Headquarters a 
. files, and a report prepared by the American. Department of the 
* First Chief Directorate, According to this report, based on _ 1 
4 ! correspondence from the KG3 Legal Residencies in the United -* sag, 
a States, ABINDIAN had served as -a Department of State Security 
“ Officer concerned with the personal safety of Premier KHRUSHCHEV 
, when he visited the United States in 1959: from the way ABIDIAN 
had acted at that time, the Legal Residencies concluded he was an 
intelligence officer, probably with CIA.” NOSENKO remarked that 
the report, combined ‘with the fact that ABIDIAN was replacing the 
known CIA officer Russell LANGELLE as Security Officer, made 
ABIDIAN one cf the most importance counterintellicgence targets 
of the U.S. Embassy Section and therefore of the entire Second 
Cnief Directorate. i 
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NOSENKO personally opened the KGB file om ABIDIAN and later 
assigned him the cryptonym “ARSEN,” since this cryptonym had been ~ ; 
used by personnel of che Seventh (Surveillance) Directorate, i 
KGB- Second Chief Pitectorsre: who were working ‘ageinst him, : 


NOSENKO was unsuccessful in his attempts to learn more about 
the life and career of ARIDIAN. He visited the Chief of the 
American Department of the KGB First Chier Directorate, but this 
unit had no information in aadition to that already included in } : 
the original information ceport. NOSENKO requested that the KGB : 
Legal Residencies in the Uniced States be asked for further de- : 
tails, but they were never received. For these reasons, NOSENKO : 
said that he did not know and never obtained details about ASID- : 
IAN's education and study abroad. date of entry into the Depart- 
ment of State, promotions, personal rank. previous foreign assign- i* 
ments, military service. or status as Foreign Service Reserve, 

Staff oc Officer (FSR, FSS, FSO),** 


and then secured empioyment with the Department of State as 
a oye a clerk/typist. He cemained in Paris until 1954, After spe- 
“se cial training at the CIC schooi at Fort Holabird and the 
Secret Service School, ABIDIAN served from 1956 until leaving 
for Moscow in 1960 as a special agent in the State Depart- 
_ment's Office of Security. A iarge part of his work‘in this” 
period was arranging the security of and accompanying foreign 
dignitaries visiting the United States. These included the 
visits of Soviet Foreign Minister SHEPILOV in November 1956, 
MIKOYAN in the spring of 1959, and KHRUSHCHEV at the end of 
1959. These duties undoubtedly brought ABIDIAN into contact 
with a large number of KGB officers stationed in New York and 
Washington. One of the members of the KHRUSHCHEV entourage 
: . was KOSOLAPOV who, according to NOSENKO, joined the U.S. 
ryyek et Embassy Section in late 1959 and, as of January 1960, became 
Aas 3%, clerks...” subordinate ain Operations against American code 
S11 ca, Clerks. : 


* CIA records indicate that ABIDIAN studied in Paris in 1949-50 ne 
t 
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; **NOSENKO was. unaware of the meaning: of the. initials FSR, Pss, 
‘and FSO, When asked whether he had. checked the Department | Le 
of: State. Biographic Register: for information on ABIDIAN’s...... 3°. 
background, he-replied:. that this* publication ‘is .not avatlable. 
-in..the U.S., Embassy Section. ‘ He subsequent ly: recalled that 
+: the Chief.of the Section; KOVSHUK, did have a-copy dated. 
ebout 1956, which was Of no use in. gecnertiy sor ccmertoa on 
| ABIDIAN... - 
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oy Béeause ABIDIAN was ‘considered to be a CIA officer, he-was 9. -~ 


made a."special tarcet" of surveillance from the date of his 
arrival. He was always under 24-hour surveiliznce ry cet least 
two and often three KGB teams, so thet at any hour a team was 
available to cover him if he left the U.S. Embassy. The only 
time this intensity of cov.rayge might heve been reduced, NOSENKO 
said, was during a period of about one and one-half months in 
1961, wren surveillance of the Embassy was generally reduced in 
order to allow increased coverage of ®ritish tergets.* As the 
responsible case officer, BUSENKO directed the sucveiliance of 
ASIDIAN ard evaluated the operationai possibilities offered by 
pertinent informaticn in the surveillance reports. 


Prior to ARIDIAN's arrival in Moscow, the decision was reach- 
ed not to work aggressively against hin with acent contacts or 
provocateurs unless he first demonstrated some personal vulner- 
ability, NCSENKO stated. it was considered better to corcentrate 
on surveillance coverage ir. the hope thet, as LANGELLE's succes- 
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** The POPOV case is discussed. in Part VI.D,7.a. 


lan was written on ABIDIAN until about October 1960. This plan, 
which NOSENKO wrote, called for no direct action but did specify 


that: 


~ ABIDIZN's maid, Tatyana FELOROVICGH, an operational 
contact of the U.S. Embassy Section, was to continue to 
apply metka to ABIDIAt's clothing and NEFTUNE-80 to his 
shoes.*** (She put metka on ABIDIAN's clothing approxi- 
mately every 14 to 21 days throughout the time she was 
employed by ARIDIAN.) The only item of operation®=1 in- 
terest from her during this period was evidence that 
ABIDIAN was having inrimate relations with a female em-. 
ployee at the embassy. FEDOROVICH was unable to find — 


personal mail or persona] papers in ABIDINI's apartment. 


CA See KOSOLAPOV's agent, was to try to 
cultivate AULA N and report whatever he learned concern- 
ing him. @icygyPnever obtained significant. information 
on ASIDIAN's roegsonal life. AFIDTAN, NOSFENKO said, was 
developing & as an informant on American personnel 
at the Embassy. put NOSENKO did not recall any specific 
report of his to ABIDIAN that would have been of interest 
to the U.S. Embassy Section. NOSENKO told CIA in 1962 


* In another context NOSENKO said that KGB surveillance of 
British tarcets in 1961 led to the discovery of PENXOVSKIY. 


_***Metka and NEPTUNE-80 are surveillance techniques described 
. by NOSENKO. The former. a "thief powder" applied to 3 
-, clothing, leaves a trace on anything with which it comes mh 


4nto contact; its use in. detecting clandestine letter ; 
NEPTUNE-80, © 
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intelligence misgion in France enertly befere Slag: teftt 
the Sovie ep 1960 anc ther the Keats. U.S. 
2 


et Union ip Decemd 
Embassy Section trercupon tuined the c 
First Chieti Darectoruce.”* 


3 were to apply KiPTUNE-80 to 
Gals of AR.LDIAN's car if neces- 


~ Two [Embascy chautfe. 
the floorcoaras and foot pe 
sary. 


~ All other agents and operational contacts of whe 
section were to be instructed tu report every detail about 


BBIDIAN (see below). 


cote eeraactbabiaben 


to Le instructed to check all e 
mailing lecners. ; 


-~ Surveillance teams 
pisces where ABIDIAN miak 


of ABTOUEN's marl was to ne continued. . 


Apart from tnose speciiied hy t 
two KCB acer. r opecational contacts Wid Met ASIDIAN were Lytd- i 
mila GROMOKO’ a “KAMO’ (KCB crypronys, name not rememuered by : 
NOSENKO!, CROMOKOVA, a Language instructor for JULS. Embassy per- 
sonnel, wag a KGS egent handled by the U.S. Tmhassy Seetion offi- 
cer VA. CAVRILEIKO LBIDIZN tcok "only several" russian language i j 
lessons from GROMOKOVA and NOSENXO cid net know whether these were i ; 


He @id not learn anything ¢f operacion- : 
cts with ABIDIAN, and there i 
MKAMO" was an agent of the i 
lly met ABIDIAN at the i 


private or cless lessons. 
al signaficénce from GROMUKOVA'TS Conte 
was no regular reporting from rer, ‘* 

Moscow City KGB organization who accidenta 


vet ee e 


: ; 3, 3 € . 

Polaimed he concccted this story for the KGB in order to 

7 extricate himself when the KD attempted +o recruit him shortly 
before his departure from Moscow. 


** NOSENKO first idencified GROMCKOVA as a KG3 agent when viewing 
Embassy employee lists on 28 August 1964. The list on which 
her name appeared indicated she was a Russian language teacher, 
and NOSENKO said she was handled by N.A. SAVRILENKO during 1960 
and 1961. NOSENKO was later shown GROMCXOVA's photograph and 
failed to recognize it; wnen told her name. however, he again 
said she way GAVRILENKO's agent and that she was valuable be- 
Ae! ges _. eause she had a good education and was able to provide per- 

‘ , ' gonality sketches on her students. Ke did not associate her 
with ABIDIAN until he was told by his interrogators in Febru- 
ary 1965 that ABIDIAN had been one of her stucents. NOSENKO 

then mede the ebove statement concerning these lessons. ABIDIAN.. 

. -.° . yeported that he took regular language lessons from GROMOKCVA, 

: itn narmally three one-half hour lessons a.week. beginning shortly: 

: after his arrival in Moscow and continuing until his departure. 
The first few lessons were with a group of other Embassy per- 
sonnel, and then AHIDIAN switched to private lessons for the — 
remainder of his tour in the Soviet Union. In reporting his 

, contacts with GROMOKOVA,. ASIDIAN said he refused to be drawn 
' imto talking about his Embassy responsibilities during Russian. 
‘language conversation: But’ kept the topic Limited-to-his.past.... 
- personal life, travel, educetion, his fiancee, ard his trips 
.-.@m which he saw his’ fiancee. ABIDIAN also. reported that on. 
. 23 June 1960. GROMOKOVA attempted to persuade him to pass & 

“ letter to departing personnel officer: Mery GORINHA for for- 
“warding. to Jean.-LIEBERMAN, a former student. - en. ABIDIAN. 
refused, saying that this is against. Soviet law, .GROMOKOVA, 


tore up the letter. - 
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Baku Restaurant. When informed that ABIDIAS gave "KAM" his 
telephone number, NOSENKO recommended that ‘'KaAMO" try to develop 
a relationship with ABIDIAN, After arguing that this was against 
the policy of taking no aggressive OF provocative action against 
ABIDI#t!, KOVSHUK and KLYPIN finaily agreed, and "KAMO" phoned 
ABIDIZN twice on KGB instructions. ABIDIAN, however, refused to 
meet Kim, and no further action was taken.” 


NOSENKO @id not know the room number of ABIDIAN's office in 
the Embassy or on what floor it was located, but said that he 
could check the room number if necessary since he nad a copy of 
the Embassy telephone list publisned monthly with the office room 
rumber of each American employee. AUIDIAN'Ss office was in the 
“Zone of Security” (i.e., secure office areas). A report from 
some agent, wrose name NOSENKO did cot recall, indicated that 
there was a sicn on ABIDIAN's office door which said "Security 
Offi04." NOSENKO did not krow and said he was unable to deter- 
mine whether AS:IDIAN had a secretary. ho dictation cr conversa- 
tion was heard from ARIDIAN's office because no XGB microphone 
was there, and NOSENKO said that he did not remember any specific 
interesting or important information about ABIDIAN from other 
microphones in tne Embassy. ** 

NOSENKO di@ not know the location of ABIDIAN's apertment in 
the Embassy building, nor how it was furnished. He said that 
he Gig not consider data of this nature to be operationally 
significant uniess the target had shown vulnerabilities or was 
under active development. 

Aware that ASIDIAN travelled from the USSR two or three times 
while stationed in Moscow, NOSENKO did not know to which countries 
he went or the time of year when the trips were madet** Such in- 
formation, he stated, would have been of interest to him as 
ABIDIZN's case officer since, like LANGELLE s earlier trips 
abroad, AZIDIAN'’s trips were presumed to be for operational pur- 
poses. There was, however, no possibility for the KGB to find 
out where ABIDIAN had gone;**** even if the U.S. Embassy Section 
did establish where ABIDIAN would travel, nothing could be done 


* See below for ABIDIAN's account of a similar incident involv- 
ing a Soviet he met while on a trip to Armenia. 


t* In 1960-61 the Security Officer occupied a room where an in- 
operative microphone was discovered in 1964. 


*t*ABIDIAN made at least three trips abroad during his two years 
in Moscow. in August 1960 he took personal leave to visit 
his fiancee, a French girl, in the south of France and met 
with a CIA officer while there. In February 1961 he flew on 
the Ambassador's plane to Paris for meetings with CIA and 
then took personal leave to visit his fiancee. In September 
1961, at CIA request, ABIDIAN again flew to France and to 
New York City and Washington for briefings connected with 
the handling of PENKOVSKIY in Moscow. 


c¢¢%dhen CIA interrogators suggested that the KGB could have 

; photographed ABIDIAN's passport on his return to Moascov, 
BOSENKO replied that the Second Chief Directorate does not 
photograph passports of foreign diplomats entering the Soviet 

. Union, while this procedure would not be impossible, NOSENKO 

- added, it was not considered so important as to justify the 


special effort involved. 
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“Fe as about it. because. the foreign Legal Residencies of the KGB First | _— 
Chief Directorate wovld not accept a request for operational 
action agains= an American diplomat coming froma Moscow, 


abn 


adic. 


; . . j 
In February 1965 NOSENKO was asked a number of times a : pS 
whether he knew of any occasions on which A2:DiAN took trips in po | 
I 


the Soviet Urion outside of Moscow. He replied each time that he 
knew of no such trips and that 1f ABIDIAN had made such a trip or 
trips he would have known of them and would remember them as 1¢ 
would have been his responsibility as case officer to take cer- 
tain actions. Among the latter he listed: - 


4 
j 


ton andl She tetbieg & 


~ Receiving notification of ABIDIAN's request to travel 
from the UPDK (the Seviet Government organization which pro- 
vides services to the diplomatic community in Moscow) . 


- Notifying the UPDK of KGE approval for the trip. 


~ Notifying appropriate local KGB offices on ABIDIAN 's . 
. . . ~ . 2 — = 
itinerary anc giving them instructions for surveillance and : 
other operational activity if desired. 


- Receiving. reading. and filing all surveillance 
reports end reports of other operational activity carried 
out by locax XGB units. 


NOSENKO was certain that he took none of these steps. He stated ; 
further that even if he were ebsent when such a request for travel : i 
was meade. he would nave seen all documents upor his return and 

that he Gid not remember seeing such documents in ABIDIAN's file. 


t 
NOSEN’O's interrogators then told NOSENKO that ABIDIAN i, 
travelled out of Moscow from 5 to 9 October 1950.* Thereupon 1, 
NOSENKO stated that he specifically recalled having been on leave ; 
in October 1950. He said that he could not recall exactly the i 
ates of this leave (which he had not mentioned before), but he 
did remember that he was away exactly 30 days since he stayed at a 

a dacha near Moscow and therefore was not allowed any travel oe 
time, NOSENKO said further that he also remembered that he had 


* ABIDIAN made a trip with Paul A. SMITH, the Embassy's Publi- ; ; 
cations Procurement Officec, to Armenia between 5 and 9 Octe- . i 4 
ber 1960. (ABIDIAN is of Armenian origin, and speaks the 
Armenian language with a high degree of proficiency.) While 
there ABIDIAN visited with various churchmen and their 
parishioners ard an Armenian who had repatriated from Greece 
in 1946. They attended a service in Echmiadzin celebrating 
the anniversary of the accession of the Katolikos VAZGEN I, 
and ABIDIAN also visited some relatives of his in or near 

: Fo the city of Yerevan. After returning to Moscow, an Armenian - 
» whom ABIDIAN had met on this trip tried to contact ABIDIAN 
"at the Embassy. but ABIDIAN refused to see him. When NOS- 
-ENKO was teld that on 7 October 1960 ASIDIAN attended a ser- 
vice celebrating the fifth anniversary of the Armenian Kato- 
likos, VAZGEN I, NOSENKO recalled that ABIDIAN had gone to 
Echmiadzin-and that an agent had reported a contact with him 
‘there. This agent, NOSENKO recalled, was a priest or a monk, . 
and the report concerned only his- conversation with ABIDIAN; 
. the agent had no further contact with. him. NOSENKO said. - 
that this’ was his sole recollection concerning. ABIDIAN's. —_—: 


trip, and that he remembered no other details. | 
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left the Soviet Union for Cuba two or three, but not more than 
five, days after hie return from leave: he could not recall 
the date of his Geperture fer Cuba ” 


Except for che american voman with whom APIDIAN was thought 
to have been intimate. NOSENK? -oula not name AZIDIAN's close 
Bmerican frienés in Moscow or his close friends and professional 
contacts with foreioners there. 


NOSENKO received ard reed transeripts of all telephone calls 
that ABIDIAN made or receives ét his office and epartment via the 
Moscow city telephone system. He did rot remember the names or 


nationalities of people whom AZIDIAN called or who called ABIDIAN . 


because there was motning of uncerest in these conversations. 
NOSENKO did not learn anything from.telepmane transcripts about 
ABIDIAN'S relacionsnip with eny Foreigner in Mcscow. 


& NOSENKO departed Moscow far Cuba on 15 Novemper 1960 and 
re, by his own statement, would have been back from 
leave by 10 November at the earliest (five days before 
departure). It was pointed out to NOCSENKO thar. in this 
case, his 30 days of leave could have begur no earlier than 
10 October and that he muzc therefore have been on duty on 
5 October 1960 when ABIDI4N left Moscow. In October 1966, 
however, when the subiect of his leaves again came up in 
interrogation, he volunteered that he had lied in February 
1965 when he said he had taken this leave. He said he 
had no reason for this lit other than he had claimed to 
be on leave “in conditions cf interrogation when lies and 
truths were all a porridce.' He told CIA. again for the 
first time. that his 1960 leave was taken in January of 
that year, immediately after joaning the U.S. Embassy 
Section. Additional details on this January leave period 
are given below, in discussion of NCSENKO's claimed 
responsibility for operations against U.S. malitary 
attaches in 1960. 


therefore 
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(4ii) ABIDIZN's Letter “Mailings 
neva, NOSO.RO reporte? KGB 

1 tasty wa by ABLDIAN 
tment of FEES | {gee above). 
railing at least three clan- 
3 dounle ascents. 


During the 19€2 meetings in G 
knodledge of one type cf operatic: 
in Mesco# in eadition to nis recrui 
This task, NOSEUKO said, involved m 
Gestine letters, in each cese to KG 
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According to NOSENFKO on li June tre KGE detected all 

the letters mailed by ASIDIAY: he sa nis was achieved 

through the use of metk2: "Stop mai ers from the Enbassy, 

ky Embassy employces., After LNIGELL co omail letters 
for & year and a half, end thea you | in. ABIDIAN mailed i 
several,* ABIDIAN, John ABI the : ecurity Officer. ‘ 
Listen, we have this co “i. tomole 34 erage of clandestine : 
medlings/. we have @ mscnine, ani tl 2 Einas tne letters : 
which sre mailed. Without surveilla machine itself. 

% 


ive) 


This is a big, sig secret. Here! They enter 
your room - you live in “Norco live in the En- 
bassy. They /Soviet maids’ ; ang simoly cour 
a powder Gr apply it wiih a reg sts as/. AK rag, even 
‘ ray 
t 


like @ nandkercnief. 256 no smell. “Wney puc it in the 
pockets where you miche put a lectar. And there 15 a crecial 
Little machine at a stat in Moscow... fll setters which are 
mailed in Moscow vass gh this machine, under a fotoapoarat 
fiicerally a canera; NOSENEO probably means some sert of light- 
eensitive device/., We new have lz ,machines/ and hope to have 
i100 in Moscow, And all the letters pess through the apparatus 
ang the machine itself selects the letter which was mailed by 
you or him. Do you understand? The machine itself finds it... 
anis is how it was with the letters that ASIDIAN mailed. We had 
them all because this machine gave them /ro us/. I even would 


Ls 


phone surveillance and say: ‘He's out walking around. ABIDIAN 
a8 cut walking around, checking, cnecking.' I would say: ‘Drop 
him. Sut give me all the letters today.’ the machine ceter- 


mines whether there is ae special letter the " 


Three days later, et NOSENKG's fifth and final meeting 
with CITA in 1962, he was asked whether he xnew to whom these 
detters were addressed. XCSENKO replied: "To whem did ASIDIAN 
mail letters? first he mailed a letter te a guy in Odessa. 
Tnen ABIDIAN mailed one <o still somecne else. He mailed two ' 
Or three letters. One letter was to the Baltic area. The 
game kind, that is we haa planted this men on you. i think 
it was to Rica, to our Gouble acsent. And still, I think, 
two or three other letters, also to double acents.** But we 


AE ee tee ane sat ee ee 


* NOSINKO's information is substantially correct. LANGELLE 
was declared persenia non grata in connection with the arrest j ' 
of CIA agent FOFOV in October 1959, Two letters were mailed, | 


Sabin maw 


' one on 9 December 1959 and the other on 22 February 1960 

(one of which was to an agent now known to have been under 
KGP control at the time); no more letters were mailed until 
1 April 1961, when John ABIDIAN mailed one, again to a KGB- 

t controlled agent. LANGELLE's arrest, however, was not the 

eause of this break in letter-mailings; the suspension re- 
sulted from other considerations. 
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! ®°%p 1961 ABIDIAN mailed three operational letters for CIA, 
one to an agent in : B te i 
agent in Klip on 2 Saly, and the third to a Gis: 
agent on 1 September. 
ri 
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va@idn't ‘uncover. any agents.on the bas:3 of letters he mailed, ” 
‘There weren't any. 


eae 


.l was concerned wath ASILDIAN; therefore I 
know. I can't tell you anything apour the agent in the Baltic 


area because he was handied hy the Second Section of the Am- 


€rican Departinent, the ‘Active Line - penetration. "* 


r detail how ABIDIAN was 


NOSENKO has described in gr é 
sa While ciscussing per- 
a 


ee 
detectec mailing the letter to Cde 
sonnel assigned to the American De 


tment of the Second Cnief 


“we 


var 

Directorate, he said on 24 June 1964: I first saw Aleksey 
Konstantinovich SUMIN in the Second Section in 1960, altnough I 
heard that .e was there in 1959... He as considered a specialist 
on working against letrers contézining secret writing... SUMIN 
sees all the Jetters mailed py tmericans. even the American 
tourists. The letters are caight «1-ner by surveillance or by 
use of metka. There are several types of metka. with different 
colors, and one ctype will be used on Fmerican Embassy personnel, 
another type on British Encassy personnel. and another tyne for. 


Sem aa COUT StS. * Me Sane type if ro. always used acainst the same 


group. ‘ihey are swit. hed arouns Ar. exemple 1s in 1961 when 
ABIDIAN mailed a lette: to an éyent in Odessa. This was a 
‘game’ /igra - deukle agent operation ° The agent was ‘ARK- 
HANGELSKIY /KGH croyptonym/ I think. ASIDIAN used to park his 
car ard walk around, visiting meny shoos on Gorkiy Street. He 
went to one commission shop vhere tnere was a large mirror in 
the shop window. and he wouls check tor surve1rliance. ‘He was 


,even followed to a post office and cne of the surveillance 


mer. got in there ahead of :.im, but he didn't do anything. Then 


NOSENKO has explained that the so-called"Active Line" Section 


of the Americéen Department was comcerned with the penetra- 
tion of U.S. intelligence, pramariiy by serving up KGB- 
controlled agents for recruitment. 


“** CIA has conducted a series of tests designed to determine 


whether a substance such es metka was being used as a KGB 
control device Fo: the purpose of these tests, articles 

of clothing worn by members of the U.S, Embassy and those 

of other selected western embassies were sent back to CIA 
Headquarters. ‘The ctothing in each case had been sent to 
Soviet dry-cleaning establishments or had been permitted 

to hang unattended in unrestricted areas of the Embassy or 
in the apartments of Embassy employees | Special filter 
paper was applied to these articles of clothing. The same 
paper was applied in Moscow to desk tops, safe drawers, 

and the like. The paper was then subjected to ultra-violet, 
chemical, and microscopi: analysis as well as to examination 
for traces of radioactivity.'. Results have been consistently 


_- Negative 
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“he walked-by a post box on the street and was checking it. _ Two. 
: or. three times he was followed by this post rox. but the ‘sur- 
veillance never saw tim mail’a lerter. Stili. the KGB wou:d 
remove the contents of tne letter box and send 1t in, On the ; . 
second or third time “SUMIN round the letter he maiied with 8 aay 
metka. He had also malled a cover Letter to his parents. Of 
. course, SUMIN also knew the addizss of the agent. since it was 
“a ‘game’. " 


ato Rial 


Under interrcogstion in January 1903 NOSENKO described how 
metka had keen applied ro AWIDIAN's clovhang oy his maid end how, : 
in partacula: this 1¢4 discovery of the lerters AZiDIAN t ‘ 
mailed to the agent AREHAN KIY in Scessa and to his parents o 
in the United <véces “re £olfowing 15 taken from the protocol : 
of these interrogations which HOSENKC s:oned as being accurate, 
on 4 March 19065: : 


sha tad wee Kile 
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: “ABIDIAN 5 maid un Moscow was Tacyana FEDOROVICH, 

ae = GRE-Wae— a -OPELatr1onal con acl Lepore Lng to AZTEMOV, She : os ; 

-. started to work for AbIDIA. a fow nontns after has arrival, ? 

pe:haps three months but no longer than s:x months after 

his arrival. { met her shortly after sne began to work 

for ABIDI4AN in order to yet acquainted with her, in order 

to evaluate nec and give her ceneral instructions about : 

her work for ABIDIAN, T do not know the exact date of : 

this meeting but it was before the fail of 1960, I wrote 

the operational plan on ALIDIAN in circa October 1960, { 

At this time FEDOROVICH was aiready working for ABIDIAN. ; 3 

This operational plan stated tnat FRoOROVIC! would con- ra i 
cs 
i 


ses edt Syd fee bs so 


tinue to put metka regularly on ANIDIAN s clothing. 


“FEDOROVICH put metka on ANIDLA. s clothing during 

: , the entire period that sme worked for him. She did this 
every two o: thice wecks except for 3a few times when she 
was Sick or on leave No one else ned access to ABIDIAN's 

4 apartment and therefore no other perser had the possi- 
bility of putting metka on his cletning. 


i 
: 
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“T have said that ABIDIAN mailed an operational 
letter to the KOH aoukle agent “ARXHANGELSKIY', He 
mailed 1t at the maitnpox on Tverskaya Yemskaya where he 
had gone several times eariier., Surveillance did not 
see ABIDIAN mail the iettér but the marlbox was con-" 
trolled and the letter to ‘“ARKHANGELSKIY: was found, 

; : along with a letter: to ABIDIAN ’s parents. Both of these 

othe cs nos “sss Letters had metka on them. as I was toid by SUMIN. I & fe benkee ler 
i cannot remember the date that ABIDIAN mailed this letter 
except that it was sometime in 1961.’ * 3 


* In a CIA interview on 8 December 1964, ABIDIAN identified a 
photograph of Tatyana FEDOROVICH as a maid who worked for 

_Marion ALEAMONTE and Myra KEMMER. Embassy secretaries, until 
” KEMMER departed Moscow in approximately July 1961. There-— a 
, efter FEDOROVICH worked part-time.for ALBAMONTE and part-. = 
"tame for ABIDIAN. -ABIDIAN.explained that he had no maid at 
all-for the "first, year. o:, so" of his. Moscow. tour and that . 
FEDOROVICH .was:the:.only maid he. employed there; When . 
ABIDIAN left Moscow, she began to work for the Embassy _ 
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(continuation of footnote from preceding pege) . 4 
t 

code clerk John GARLAND (Part V.E.3.c.i.). CIA records 
show that ASIDIAN mailed the first of his clandestine 3 
letters orn 1 April 1961 and his second, the one to . 4 
"ARKHANGELSKIY", on 2 July 1961. If ASIDIAN's recollec- _ i 
tion is correct (a review of Embassy phone lists shows that 4 
KEMMER wes in Moscow in June 1961, but was not there in 


August of that year), it appears that FEDOROVIG? could not 
have been responsible for the metka which, NOSENKO said, 
led to discovery of the first of these letters; also, it 
is possible that she was not employed by ABID-AN at the time 
the letter to “ARKHANGELSKIY" was mailed. ABIDIAN's third 
clandestine letter was mailed on 1 September 1561, appar- 
ently after FEDOROVICH came to work for him, ‘¢nen NOSENKO 
was told in January 1965 that FEDOROVITH could not have 
been applying metka regularly to ASIDIAN's clething at the 
time of the “ARKHANGELSKIY" letter-mailing, he repeated 
that no one but FEDOROVICH hed the possibility of doing 

so and that he was sure she had. When nis interrogators 
suggested that FEDOROVICH may have occasionally cleaned 
ABIDIAN's apartment on an informal basis before being 
formerly hired as his maid, NOSENKO séid that this was 
possibly tne case. (CIA does not know whether this was 

so or not, but ABIDIAN gave his interviewer the impression 
in Decemrer 1964 that he did his own housekeeping until 
hiring FEDCROVICH.) 
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) ABIDIAN's Servicing of the Pushkin Street Dead Drop 
e 


3 

In 1964 NOSENKO told CIA for che first time that KCB sur- _ 3 

illance had observed a visit by A3IDIAN to a probable dead { 

jf atop on Pushkin Street in Moscow az the erd of 1960. This dead 
drop figured prominently in the PLNXOVSKiY case. 


NOSENKO's first remarks on this subject were made on 20 April 
1964: "I left /the U.S. Embassy Section’ in 1962, There was an 
interesting move. This address where JACOBS* was caught in the 
PENKOVSKIY case - the same address was visited by ABIDIAN in 
1960, or at the beginning of 196i. And at that time I went there 
together with /V. A./ KOZLOV, the Chief of the Surveillance 


yf Directorate, /M. G./ MATVEYEV /Deputy Chief of the Auerican 
i) z Department/ also went there with us. We went to that address 
f several times, at Pushkin Street. It was very interesting, this 


radiator ard everything, but the only thing we did there was to 
place an observation post there, ard that post was there for 
about three months after ABRIDIAN's visit... That was in 1960, 
196i... They watched for three months. Tne surveillance teams 
had to_be occupied there for 24 hozrs every day. I was there 
then fin the U.S. Embassy Section for the entire time that sur- 
veillance was watching the Pushkin Street site’... At the be- 
‘ginning I came there two or three times. I ceme there with 
MATVEYEV once, twice with KOVSHUK; we came there with Venyamin 
} KOZLOV... _But no one appeared here and so they were not writing 
s anything /meaning that the Surveillance Directorate was not sub- 
mitting written reports/. No one appeared. That's why, only 
orally, KOZLOV was saying 'nothing.' A week passed - "nothing, ' 
the next week passed - ‘notning'... I shall tell you why /1 
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io didn't mention this to you in June 1962/, Because I had 

oe occasions where there were many sucn places, and they were 
cS watched for nothing. And it would just pass away and ina 
iS month it would be forgotten... So we waited a month, two, 


pers 


three. Nothing. So they let it go at that and had forgotten. 
Of course, the surveillance team hed it_all recorded, but we ° 
had forgotten about that in the_First /American/ Department... 
In 1962, I was in the Seventh ZlYourist/ Department. I trans- 
ferred in January 1962." a: 
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On the basis of information supplied by NOSENKO during a 
April 1964, he was questioned during January and February 1965 

On ABIDIAN's visit to Pushkin Street. The following, which is 
i. consistent with and somewhat more cetailed than earlier state- 


ments not recorded here, is taken from these 1965 interroga- , oe 
tions: : 
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~ In 1961, while NOSENKO was the responsible case 
officer, the KGB followed ABIDIAN from the U.S. Embassy 
to @ residential building on Pushkin Street in Moscow. 
A stationary surveillance bost et the Embassy saw ABIDIAN 
leave with the Publications Procurement Officer of the 
Embassy in a chauffeured automobile, rather than in the 
car he normally used. The surveillance team assigned 
specifically to ABIDIAN thereupon followed the car to 
@ bookstore. Both Americans entered the bookstore, but 


(=_=__ a 
' ® Richard JACOB, a CIA officer, was apprehended while servic- 
. ing the Pushkin Street dead drop on 2 Novemher 1962. 
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ne i : ghocely enerestter ABIDIAN left alone, “He walked around 
Gat Wis the corner and entered a residential building next to a 
f meat market on Pushkin Street. ABIDIAN emerged after a 


{ 

fF. 

few seconds. The surveillance team saw him. go: in but. did : om. a det 
not follow him. This unusual incident was reported by a ar a 

i 

ft 


the surveillance team to the KGB Seventh (Surveillance) 
Directorate, and the building was inspected that same day 43 t 
by the Chief of the First Deartnent of the. Surveillance : 
Directorate, KOZLOV, together with the Deputy Cnief of the 
American Department of the KGB Second Chief Directorate, ie 
MATVEYEV. Taking into account the character of the building i 
and its inhabitants, the durqgtion and. circumstances of 
ABIDIAN's visit, and the suitability of the hallway - 
particularly the radiator in it - for. use as a dead drop 
site, it was decided by the Jeadership of the Second Chief 
Directorate and the Surveillance Directorate that a station- 
ary surveillance post should immediately be set up to cover 
ria arr —=<this location. Because of the short time available, it was 
; not possible to place this post inside the building, so it 
was set up across the street, In addition, the radiator i 
was checked daily to see if anything, such as a magnetic 
container, had. been concealed behind it. This stationary a 
post was maintained around the clock for 30 days, after ‘ 
which it was maintained from 0800 until midnight for another ‘ 
two months. If a package or magnetic container had been 
found behind the radiator, which was checked every morning, 
it was planned to actach to jt very thin wires to tricqer 
a signal should someone remoye the package. At the same 
time a member of the surveillance team would be stationed 
on the landing of the staircase in this building, out of: 
sight from the hallway below, During the three months 
that the post was maintained, nothing was found concealed 
behind the radiator, nor were any suspicious persons seen 
entering or leaving the building. The post was then dis- 
continued, but the addregs was placed on a list of sus- 
picious places inspected daily by the Surveillance Direc- 
torate. The true significance of this location became 
known to the KGB only later, SESE the artes of PENKOV- 
— - + SKIY in 1962. 
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~ NOSENKO first heard of ABIDIAN's visit to the sus- 

‘pected dead drop site on the day it occurred. . He was 
sitting in KOVSHUK's office when he received a telephone 
call from MATVEYEV telling him of the incident. Although 

NOSENKO was ABIDIAN's case officer and KOVSHUK was Chief ai 
of the U.S. Embassy Section, the decision to place the aoe: 

‘stationary surveillance post on this location was made at 

a higher level: neither of them was involved in it or in 

7 the later decision to discontinue the post. NOSENKO him- 

ae self visited the building on Pushkin Street the following 

: - @ay or the day after, but he remained only a few minutes ne Oe 

~ and did not recall any details of the hallway, except that’ 6 a t 
. there was a radiator theres = Aah , 
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wt par As. -ABIDIAN 's case stHices: “ NOSENKO recalled re- 
ceiving the surveillance report of his visit to the 

'. Pushkin Street building and placing this: report. in. 
ABIDIAN's file. (this is the case file which NOSENKO: 


a00oer. ” A 


: f ‘turned over to his successor, GRYAZNOV, about 28-28 December 
LA ai 1961, just before he transferred to the Tourist Department.) 


- NOSENKO received no written reports on the results ee ae ee 
of the stationary surveillance post, but he did discuss SSR OP OD a ee 
this matter with KOZLOV on an almost daily basis during iS 
the first month of surveillance, periodically after that. os 
These discussions took place either by telephone, or when - as ; 
KOZLOV was visiting NOSENKO's office, or when NOSENKO 
visited KOZLOV's office in KGB Headquarters. From KOZLOV 
or perhaps someone else, NOSENKO learned that the post nad 
been discontinued after 90 days. On the basis of these 
conversations with KOZLOV, NOSENKO knew that nothing of 
interest occurred during the period of the stationary sur- 
veillance. 
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~ NCSENKO was in the U.9. Embassy Section during all 
the period that the _stationary—surveillanee—post—was—watch= avn, 
ing the Pushkin Street site and was there when he heard _ 
from KOZLCV that the post had been replaced by periodic i 
inspections. : 


- NOSENKO did not report this incident of surveillance 
on the Pushkin Street dead drop site to his CIA contacts 
in Geneva in June 1962 because the post had already been 
discontinued by this time without anything unusual or sus- 
Ppicious heving been noted. Therefore he thought that this 
incident would not be particu arly interesting to the CIA. 


CIA records show that ABIDIAN visited the Pushkin Street 
dead drop site only once, on 30 December 1961, a year later than : ; 5 
NOSENKO says, in response to an apparent signal from PENKOVSKIY,. 
The sequence of events was as follows: On 27 December 1961, 
following receipt of what seemed to be the prearranged signal 
from PENKOVSKIY that the drop had been loaded, Air Force Captain 
Alexis DAVISON drove from his apartment to the U.S. Embassy to 
alert ABIDIAN. At about 2100 hours the same night, ABIDIAN 
left in his own car for Spasso House, the Ambassador's residence 
where a dance was in progress, to tell the CIA Chief of Station, 
Paul GARBLER, about the signal. ABIDIAN and GARBLER left Spasso 
House with the other guests at akout 0200 on 28 December in 
. ABIDIAN’s car and drove past the telephone pole where, as part 
He of his “drop loaded" signal, PENKOVSKIY was ‘to leave a mark. - 
; Later in the morning of 28 December, ABIDIAN, again in ‘his own 
car drove from the Embassy to DA/JIDSON's apartment, whére he ; 
--+feom: oto... £irst checked the telephone pple visually from the window and. i? 
: then walked by it for a closer examination. ‘Although it was 
not certain that the telephone calls. received on 27 December . . 
had, ‘in fact, keen a signal from PENKOVSKIY and although no - = re 
supplementary mark was found on the telephone pole, a decision = 
was reached to check the drop. Therefore, at 1115 on 30 Decem- 
ber 1961, ABIDIAN with Julian F. MacDONALD, an Embassy Economics 
“, Officer, left the Embassy in an official car with a Soviet ; sei S HE OSS 
driver and proceeded to a bookstore on the corner of Pushkin ee er 
Street. At 1130 ABIDIAN entered the building where the drop Beaty Ae 
‘site was located, determined that the drop was empty, and 
left one minute later.. The pair then returned to the Embassy. - 
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“These facts were outlined tp NOSENKO during the February 
"1965 interrogations It was pointed out. that,. by his own. most _ 
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- recent account, NOSENKO had transferred tron the v. s. Enbasay 
Section to the Tourist Department about 28 December 1961 and 
that his participation in a Tourist Department approach to : Wn 
American citizen W. E, JOHNSON on 5 January 1962 had been con- . ee 
firmed by JOHNSON himself, Therefore, NOSENKO was told, much = 4 
wo of what he had told CIA about his own role in the Pushkin - a 

Street affair became untenable. NOSENKO'’s response to this * 

observation is described in Part V.F.3., which discusses i 

NOSENKO's approach to JOHNSON, 


Also during the February 1965 interrogaticns NOSENKO refused i 
to sign the page of a protocol which read as follows: 1 * 


"I have Leen told by my interrogators that ABIDIAN's 
only visit to the Pushkin Street site took place on 30 Dec- 
ember 1961. Therefore, I wes told that: 


; a. I could not have placed the surveillance eeeetekeor ae 
Sere ee —_——=yeport_in ABIDIAN'S Case file becatise I. had— se le esdy sc ee rere 
NS turned over the file to GRYAZNOV. 


: 
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b. I could not have received ports about the 
stationary surveillance wnile still iE 3IDIAN's case 
officer, since I was already in the Seventh Depart- 
ment in January 1962. 


hc wed. 


c. The three month period in which the sur- 
veillance post was watching the Pushkin Street site 
did not expire until 30 March 1962 - more then two 
weeks after I left for Geneva. ; 


Thus I could not have known in June 1S€2 that the surveil- ' 
lance of the dead drop site tad failed to produce results 
or that it had been discontinued.“ 
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Although he acknowledged having reported to CIA on his involve- 
ment with ABIDIAN as summarized in the protocol, NOSENKO said 

the way in which the protocol was prepared made him "lcok silly.’ 
On no other occasion has NOSENKO refused to sign protocols ; 
dealing with other subjects. ; ; : : 
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NOSENKO was questioned further during October 1966 concern- ae Fe 
ing ABIDIAN's visit~to- Pushkin Street.  NOSENKO reaffirmed that ~~ : 
ABIDIAN was under special surveillance coverage throughout his 
Moscow tour and that this surveillance detected his travel from 
_the U.S, Embassy to Pushkin Street and back: he would date this 
only as “sometime in 1961." NOSENKO was asked whether KGB sur- 
veillance had detected any unusual movements by ABIDIAN during 
the period just preceeding his visit to the PENKOVSKIY drop 

ae ; site (a reference to his: movements on 27 and 28 December 1961 : 

; ~~ @8 described above). He replied that he knew definitely that ee: 
i surveillance had reported nothing unusual and added that “ae os lees 
. ABIDIAN had not succeeded in losing the KGB surveillance at : Ses 

‘5 | any time during this period. Co NE ge 


| 

Ao i % : 

i : ~. ~ On 20 October 1966 NOSENKO was asked iiss in hie’ opiniea: 

“t ABIDIAN had gone to Pushkin Street at the time he did. In re- — 
mors d he told CIA FOE the first time that in about.1960 an. — 


foerican tourist or delegation member had gone to the Pushkin . ~ 
‘Street address and that it was the “opinion of the Second Chief . 

Directorate” that this American had selected it as a dead drop ne 
site,* it was thought that ABIDIAN. went there merely’ to check _ ee ts 
the suitability of the. proposed site. i sof 3 


When he was asked on 20 October 1966 whether he had visited 
the Pushkin Street address several days after ABIDIAN had been 
seen there, as he had earlier said, NOSENKO replied: "I don't 
remember. I do not want to say that I visited the dead. drop. I. 
don't remember now whether I visited it or not. It seems to me , ‘ 
that I visited it, but I don't remember. It seems that I visited 
it with KOZLOV, but I cannot say ‘yes,' and I cannot say ‘no.'" 
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As previously indicated, NOSENKO said that on the same day 
ASIDIAN was observed on Pushkin Street (i.e., on 30 December 
1961) the Chief of the KGB Surveillance Directorate, KOZLOV, 
inspected the Pushkin Street building. The FBI had reported, : — et ete 
however, that. KOZIOV was on TDY in the United States from... fe eee ed pears : 
15 November 1961 until leaving New York City on 30. December : —4 i 
1361, travelling via France. The’timing of ABIDIAN's visit to 
Pushkin Street, at 0330 hours New York City (Eastern Standard). 
time, would appear to preclude the possibility of KOZLOV's having 
gore to the dead drop site on the day NOSENKO Said he did. 


* The Pushkin Street dead drop site was proposed by PENKOV- 
SKIY himself in the August 1960 letter by which he initi- 
ate? ally contacted CIA. . The only known visits by Americans to 
_ «this address and the only ones connected with its use as a 4 z 
~ -* ‘dead drop location occurréd on 12 November and 4 December ; fe an ‘e 
_. :; 2960, when CIA officer Eugene MAHONEY checked the address ae. t, : E 
oe from the outside, and on 21 January 1961;° when MAHONEY ge rae 
returned and entered the building to check the precise - 
dead drop location. See Part V.E.3. £.. for a discussion. 
s knowledge: of MAHONEY. . ; 
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@. Supervisor of Activities. Against American Service Attaches 
hr At the beginning of the interrogation session on 29 
cag January 1965, NOSENKO was asxed to list the duties he as- 
: sumed upon reporting to the U.S. Embassy Section in Jan- 
vary 1969. As he had on a number of earlier cccasions, , 
= NOSENKO replied that he was given responsibility for the ~ - 
supervision of code clerk operations, was made the KGB 
cane officer for American Security Officer John ABIDIAN 
who wag to arrive in the near future, and was charged . ina, 
with tne Second Chief Directorate file on the security of ; : 
the U.S. Embassy and his secticn's file cn the materiais. 
from microphones in various Exbassy offices. Later in 
this same session NOSENKO recailed--and toid CIA.for the 
first time--that he was also gives the duty of supervising 
activities against cfficers assigned to the U.S..Arny, 
Navy, and Air Force Attache offices. The pertinent. : - Rm F 
seer of the 29 January 1965 interrogatica was as fol- — = ¢ 
Owst 


rz 
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‘Qveéestion: Who briefed you or gave you instructions cn : 
what was expected of you in the Section? ; i 


NOSENKOs I was speaking with GRIBANOV and KLYPIN. 
Questions What did KLYPIN say? 


NOSENKOs That “you are Deputy Chief of Section, but I 

consider that you must also pay special atten- i 
tion to code clerks. We must study them and , 
make an approach | to one of then. It's necessary 
to work on thas." KOVSEUX was in KLYPIN‘'s 
office and I remember also that he raised the ‘ 
question: "O.K. He will supervi-e this kind 4 
of work, but maybe he can also take the military. : 
All three attaches." Well, KLYPIN did not say 
yes and dic not say no. I couldn't say anything 
because I had not begun; I didn’t know how auch 
work this would involve. I couldn't say. And, . : 
you see, KLYPIN said: “Let's try it a short. 

: period of time.” It was that way. It was 
‘decided that I:will supervise the code clerks 
and then the three attaches. And KOVSHUK took 

: : the diplomats and a whole pile of work. But, 
spo ws vue a =. s. Ofcourse, in the absence of KOVSHUK I nust a 
_~ take everything and in my absence, KOVSHUK 

must take everything. But later, 1,2,3 -- 1 | 

don't remember dates -- later I was not super=_ ; . fe a 

vising the military attaches but concentrated , Sie ue CaS 4 

only on code clerks. BS a Be OI A oh 
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Later you were not supervising military attaches, 
but paid code clerks? 


attaches? 


x What ‘Goes i pean? If che. case. ‘officers ‘of the: 
three attaches. have any questions. or any papers: 


to report to the Chief of. sectsens: shey 3°, te 
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Questions 


NOSENKO3s 


Questions 


NOSENKOs 


Questions 


Questions 


NOSENKOs . 


I didn’t have time. 


What was most important? 


"23%. cs 
me, not to KOVSHUK. They were deciding all 
guestions with me. This is what supervising 
the work on thase three attaches means. They 
were deciding ail questions with me. For exe 
ample, the case officers who were working 
against diplomats <= KUSKOV, ARTEMOV, FEDYANIN, 
CREREPANOV -- they were reporting any questions, 
any papers, to KOVSHUK. You see, there was 

such a division {of labor]. — 


Am I correct that by military attaches you 
mean Army, Navy, and Air Force? - 


Yes. 
Attaches and their assistants? 
Yes, yes, yes. 


And enlisted pers5nnel? — 


DEMKIN was handling enlisted perscrnel, and he 


was also coming in to me for advice. 


Roughly how long did you have the responsibil- 
ities for the attaches? 


(pause) I don't remember. Several ronths. 


By several, you meanee.? 
Five or six. 


And why was this responsibility removed from 
you? 


No time, No time. You see, 
besices this, which is simple to explain, ther 
were too many other questions which.e. 


What occupied most of your time? 


Day-to-day matters. An order from the Chief of 
Department to study and develop this question, 
then this question, then this question. Then 
something to prepare for GRIBANOV, then some- 
thing to prepare for KLYPIN, for his report, 
then something to prepare for myself.o. 


To which of the major responsibilities you have’ 


mentioned did you devote the most time? 


I don't know. 
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HOSENKOs Now I can't tell©you. 9°: 


a ee ee 


Questicns Who was given the responsibility for military 
attaches? - : weird 


NOSENKOs Just a moment. I think he was... I don't re- 
member how, or what date, when there appeared in 
the First [American] Department a Deputy Chief oe 
of Departzent, It was either before I came, 
or it was in January, or it was a littie bit 
later. 


Questions who was this? 
NOSENKOs ALESHIN.* And his job was such -- it was a 

new one -- supervision of work against military 
iatelligence officers, nct only Americans, but 

of other departments aiso, the Firet, the 

Seconc, tne Third, the Fourth, the Fifth. Co- : 
ordination of the whole work against all miiitary : 
intelligence officers, And that's why, later, - . 
KLYPIN and KOVSHUK said: "Well, why are you i 
supervising this? Let ALESHIN do it. You ere 4 
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the Deputy of the Chief." It was not only be- 
cause of the lack of time. Also it wasn't con- 
venient to the case officers, They were re~ 
porting to me. ‘“nen ALZSHIN would invite them 
in and they would have to report tne sama thing eee 
to hin. : 


Questicns Who were you supervising? 


NOSENKOs eeeGAVRILENKO had the Air Force attaches and 
assistants; KURILENKO nad the Army Attache and 
- assistants; and BELOGLACCV the Naval Attache, 
"3 assistants and marines. ** 
During interrogations on 20 October 1966, NOSENKO 
chanced his earlier statement that the only operational 
file he held in the U.S, Embassy Section was that on 
ABIDIAN, At the same time, he described a leave period 
that he had not mentioned earlier. NOSENKO said: "When 


I began to work [in the U.S. Embassy Section}, after a 
month or so, I took the files on the Naval attaches, And 
B"HOSENKO had mentioned this earlier, on 18 June 1904 he was . 
asked to list the names and functions of U.S. Embassy Sec- : a earn 


ae et ed 


tion officers in 1960. He said: "In 1960 the Chief of the 
First Department was KLYPIN. .MATVEYEV was still there as 
First Deputy. The Second Deputy was, Yevgeniy Nikolayevich - : » 
_ALESHIN, He was given the special assignzent of coordinae — : 24 
ting the activities of the Second Chief Directorate. against : 
“all foreign military intelligence activity but was assigned. “ 
to. the First Department... In the First Section, KOVSHUK : 
was the Chief and I was the. Deputy Chief, ‘In addition to ; - 
», general functions, I had the responsibility for supervising — eee 
‘the work against code clerks and the Embassy Security Officer.® : 
# In June 1964 NOSENKO explained that Nikolay DRANOV wag re- ; 
- --$ponsible for the Naval Attache‘'s office in January when =~ 
... BOSENKO. arrived, but he was: transferred and his duties, were 
taken over by BELOGLAZOV who had: been working with him 
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then after two months I gave. them to BELOGLAZOV. I im- © 
mediately went cn vacation after I came.* After two weeks ; 7 

‘I went on leave for a month. I took over the files either | a agi ys 

before or after the leave."** NOSENKO was asked why he = - 

had assumed responsibility only for tne Naval Attaches and : Se , 
replied: It was decided by KOVSHUK. I should take only: . Bs fe, he 4.08 eos ee: 
the Navy while I was gettiag acquainted with the section. : Se Se 
At the same time, the case officer DRANOV was retiring and 

he handled only Naval officers. 1 didn't take the Army. 


or Air Force.* 


NOSENKO was asked again on 25 October 1966 why he 
was responsible only for the Naval Attaches during early 
1960. He answereds “I took the files only on the Navy, . 


but I was working on all of then.° 


¥Yn other contexts NOSENKO has always equated custody © 
of a file with case officer responsibilities. There- 
Nee Se _, fore, he seems to have indicated here that for the 
" approximately two months when these files were in his wie ks, ood. eS 
mame, he was officially the KGB case officer charged 
: with the American Naval Attaches. 
; _ ** During a subsequent ‘interrogation session, NOSENKO was 
/ 7 \'" asked to describe the leaves he took during:1960 and 
/. . 3961. He repeated that he took a month's leave im- 
:. 1 . weddiately upon joining the U.S. Embassy Section, “part 
:| @f£ January and part of February” 1960; He had gone, — oun ge ee 
. Be said, to the Caucasus with his wife and mather. He |. .. oe 
. then addeds *You want me to say I was not telling the =. gee eee 
truth in February [1965] when I said I was on leave be~ ._ ons 
fore. I went to Cuba. [in Nove~ber 1960]. ':I know. this.” | - es 
See Fart ViE.3.d., which aescribes this November 1960. mes 
‘leave and its relationship to NOSENKO's: responsibilities 
John; ABIDIAN. } >. : ae 8 Rae 
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., Knowledge of the Target 
mee) Introduction | 


:., Hie position and duties as Deputy Chief and sometimes 
Acting Chief gave NOSENKO access to, and required hin to 
know, the extent of. the U.S. Embassy Section‘’s knowledge. 
of its target. He has therefore been questioned at length 
by CIA about the locations and cccupente oz the Embascy _ 
offices as well as about the Embassy personnel whom the KGB 
had identified ag CIA officers, ‘The information from 
NOSENKO on these two topics is presented below. 
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(44) Physical Premises 


NOSENKO has said that tis knowledge of the physical 
layout of the Embassy cerives beth from his gencral super- 
—--— -- = yheory function during 1260 and-1961- and from nis respon= 
- gibilities as the officially registered custodian of the 
‘KGB's file on the security of the Embassy. According to 
NOSIMWKO, he received the latter from his chief, KOVSHUK, 
when he arrived in the section in January 1960; shortly 
thereafter he arranged by a phene call to the Secretariat 
of the Second Chief Directorate to have custody transferred ~ ; “i a 
officially to his name from that of M.F. BAXHVALOV, his 
predecessor as Deputy Chief of Section. NOSENKO explained : 
that BAKHVALOV had already left the section by this time ; 
but that, under KGB prcce-lures, it was permissisle for an i 
officer to remain official custodian of a file belonging ors Hl 
: { 
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to the U.S. Embassy Section, even after leaving the American 
Department, 80 long as he remained in the Seccnd Chief 
Directorate. Until he turned this file over to GRYAZNOV 
approximately during the period 25 to 28 December 1961, no 
one else had access to it other than KOVSHUK, Chief of the 
section, and GRYAZNOV and KCSOLAPOY, who shared the office 
and safe where this file was kept. 


NOSENKO stated in February 1965 that he had never 
studied the contents, nor nad he paid any special attention 
-¢to this file. Since he would necessarily have been in a 
position to know, NOSENKO also said he is certain that no 
operational analysis or planning. by: himself cr others was 
‘done on the basis of this file during his two years in the 
section. The file consisted of two volumes, one for the old 
building on Mokhovaya Street and the second--about one inch 
BE ATE a thick--concerning the new Embassy building on Chaykovskiy oa panne 
: Street, which was occupied in 1953. It was used only for 
reference purposes, for the KGB had concluded that it was 
impoegible for a Soviet citizen to penetrate’ the secure ’ 
areas. of the Embassy because.of the security precautions in : 
effect. Apart from these file-custodial duties, NCSENKO was . 
generally interested in the floor plans of the: Embassy .by BO 
.... wirtue of his position as Deputy Chief of the section. : es 
- WOSENKO's knowledge of the Embassy premises is reflected in - . 
. the CIA debriefing of February 1965, and these statements ©. 
are given in the next paragraphs. 2 2 ye nee. a3 
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ALL KGB employees who went inte the secure areas ("Zone -- 


‘of Security”) of the Embaszy on the seventh through tenth floors* | 
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-were carefully questioned on what they saw, because these. - 
areas were of special interest to the KGB. NOSENKO knew © hi 
no KGB employees who entered tha secure areas guring 
1960 or 1961 and had no personal contact with any of them. 
He did not remember any information that such KGB erployees 
ever reperted to the KGB, except that Dmitriy I. KUKOLEV, 
an electrician whom he personally handled in 1954-1955, 
had observed antenna wiring in the attic; the details or - 
significance of the wiring were unknown to NOSENKO as of 
1965. ‘ 


NOSENKO personally p.aced some reports by KGB agents ; ; 
in the Embassy security file while he had custody of it. s 
None of the infcrmation, he said, was interesting, im- an fe 
portant, or useful enouch for him to remember, and he 
could not name the’. agent sources of the KGB, In another 
context and at another time, however, NOSENKO said he 
had received a report from some agent (name unknown) 
that there was a sign “Security Office” cn the office — 
‘door of John V. ABIDIAN, the Embassy: Security officer.* 
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NOSENKO di@ not study the Enbassy security pro- 
cedures in detail and Gid not remember where the classified } 
trasn was burned. He said that nothing could be done with i 
this information operaticnally, because the tresh was al~ 
ways burned by a U.S. sergeant or a Marine guard ac@- 
companied by an officer.** 


The Embassy office or floor where any section was 
located or any individual worked during the years 1960 
and 1961 was not remembered by NOSENKO. This reply was 
also given when he was asked about the roons and floors 
for the offices of the ambassador, the political officers, 
ABIDIAN, and the code clerks.*** NOSENKO said that he 
either knew these locations at the time he was Deputy 
Chief of the section or could have found them in the 
in the monthly Embassy phone lists; the KGB received these 
regularly from agent sources, and the lists gave office 
numbers and phone numbers.**** 


¥ There never has been such a sign; NOSENAO’s responsi- 4 : 
bility for the KGB coverage of ABIDIAN is discussed 
in. Part V.E.3.d.. All Soviets who enter the top three © 
floors of the Embassy have a marine escort. —— 
*® A check with two former Embassy security officers in- 
dicates that there has never been such a regulation. 
fhe trash is burned by the marine on duty who “in- 
ae variably does it alone.“ One of the security officers 
| ‘ : questioned saids “I can think of no reason why the Sov=- 
re iets would think this to be the case, since whatever 
in, Boe . . Collateral information they have on it would point to 
fn eee i eee truth." 
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Part V.E.3.c. reviews NOSENKO's knowledge of: and parti- 

i cipation in KGB operations against U.S. code clerks. 

..@@@® The telephone lists give only phone ‘numbers, not office 
“i> gumbers, They do, however, provide apartment numbers. 
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Ee “4960 | a *metallic cheuber™ (aeoustiest ooh arrived: 
at the Embassy for President Eisenhower's use-and for ; 
secret conversations. NOSENKO was not certain where it was a. Mae, 
‘located or whether it was ever used, but he heard from an. gS 
-unknown source that in 1960-1961] meetings were held in a Oa 
secure room in the "Zone of Security.” He did not know any — : é 
of the technical details of this room. a 


The KGB accomplished only one theft cf classified 
material in any form from the U.S. Embassy during 1960 j 4 
_ and 1961. A charwoman (name or cryptonym not recalled), . : e; 
who worked as an agent for the KGB officer Viktor BELOG= ui 
LAZOV, stole a bag of papers from the office of the Naval .— E 
Attaches. Most of the papers were turn or crumpled. They. -. = 
included a draft of a report of the Naval Attaches' sighting 
of ships and factories while on a trip to Leningrad. Since a3 
this report was of only routine interest to the KGB, NOSENKO Pa 22 
said, he was unable to recall any other details of tne theft, -o ee 
including the date, except that the charwoman was granted © ‘ 
a cash award. ; 


(iii) CIA Personnel Under Embassy Cover % 


According to NOSENKO, the Americans at the U.S. Embassy 
of greatest counterintelligence interest to the KGB section 
were the identified CIA officers. When questioned on 2- 
Septerber 1964 concerning his knowledge of intelligence pere- 
sonnel assigned to the Embassy in 1960 and 1961, NOSENKO 
stated that the KGB immediately listed any officer associated 
with the offices of U.S. Armed Forces Attaches as a member 
of American Military Intelligence and any diplomat.as "suspect 
Amarican Intelligence," the latter nctation always meaning 
CIA. One of the tasks of the section was to determine which 
of theses diplomats’ was the CIA “Resident” (KGB nomenclature 
for..Chief of Station), which were CIA case officers, and ; oa 
which were the CIA agents or cooptees, The KGB knew that 4 
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code clerks would not be used to fulfill intelligence missions 
and that the same probably held true for the Ambassador and 
the Marine guards. NOSENKO en 25 February 1965 signed a pro= 
,tocol which included his statement that, as Deputy Chief and 
occasional Acting Chief of the section, he would “necessarily 
know whom the KGB knew or eusrecces to be a CIA officer in the 
Embassy.” 


NOSENKO has been shown lists of the names of all " 
~-, Amarican personnel assigned to the embassy during 1960 and no 
1961 and on a number of occasions has been asked to select ; 
those known or suspected by the KGB to be CIA officers. The me Ss 
persons he so identified, together with his comments con- : ea hoe i 
cachet then were: : : 


“Boris KLOSSON: Considered to be the CIA *Resident* 
' dm Moscow during this period. NOSENKO did not know why 
» KLOSSON was considered as such but said: “Every officer ~ ye 
. dn the First [U.S. Embassy} Section thought he was the fie et os 
: Resident." KLOSSON may have taken David MARK's job, oe 
' MOSENKO said, and MARK had been suspected of being the 
=. CZA Resident on the basis of: his behavior. under KGB. 
on surveillance and of his: letter mailing. * -NOSENKO did. 


3 HAWK was s-CIN Cooptes while in Woscow; Hse = CIK Giiicer 
seo Part.1I.B. FRGe 6 Cle OSS tee 
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not ré¢all the names of KGB agents working apecifically 
against. KLOSSON and never read any agent or surveil- i 
lance report indicating that KLOSSON was engaged in 

clandestine activity. NOSENKO did net know KLOSSON's ; 
position: in the Enbassy, where he had been previously 4 
stationed, what trips he tcok inside the Soviet Union, ‘ 
where he lived in Moscow, about XKLOSSON's wife or 

whether he had children with him in Moscow, anything 

about his personal life, the names of close American 

friends and his Soviet contacts. “I didn't read the 

file" on KLOSSON, NOSENKO said on 3 February 1965. 

The responsible KGB officer, A.M. MIKHAYLOV, Pwag 

reading [the file}. I can't tell you why [we believed 

KLOSSON was the CIA Resident]. There was opinicn--his 

previous position, attitude. Little, little details, 

I don’t remember."* 


-John ABIDIAN: Consicered to be a CIA officer 
on the basis of his conduct as a U.S. Departnrent of 
State security officer in coinection with Sremier 
KHRUSHCHEV's 1959 visit to the United States and bhe= 
cause ne replaced known CLA officer Russell LANGELLE 
in. Moscow. Surveillance established the fact that he 
mailed operational letters anc visited a possible dead 
drop site in Moscow (see Part V.E.3.d.). 


_-George WINTERS: Known to be a CIA cfficer and 
was given special attention because of his operational 
activity in the POPOV case.** WINTERS was in perscnal 
contact with KOVSHUK, who used the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs as cover. The KGB case orficer responsible 
for covering WINTERS was V.A. KUSKOV. 


-Steve WASHENKOs Known to be a CIA officer. As 
far as NOSENKO was aware, the KGB identified WASHENKC 
as a CIA officer on the basis of his mailing one or 
two lettersto KGB-controlled double agents in the Baltic 
area. In addition, from a KGB microphone he was over=- 
heard dictating an intelligence report shortly after he 
returned from a trip in the USSR. 


Lewis BOWDEN: Suspected of being a CIA officer, 
but NOSENKO could not recall the reasons why.*** KOVSHUK, 
under Ministry of Foreign Affairs cover, was in contact 
with BOWDEN, 


z ‘See below}; William MORELL was identified py KLOSSON to the 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs as a CIA officer be- 
fore MORELL arrived in Moscow. : 

** The case of GRU Lieutenant Colonel POPOV is discussed in . ! 
Part VI.D.7.a.3; further KG3 information on WINTERS is re- 
viewed in Part VI.D.7.c. 

***® The CHEREPANOV document; which sets forth a KGB plan for 
operations against BOWDEN, lists several reasons why he F 
was believed to be an FBI representative in the Embassy. = 
NOSENKO, when reading this document in Geneva in February 
1964, concurred in this opinion; he referred to BOWDEN 
as FBI on later cccasiony also. Sea Part VI.D.7.¢. on 
CHEREPANOV. 
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~ Richard FUNKHOUSER: Suspected cf being a CIA - ae a mee 
officer because he is a specialist on the Soviet Union, ot * 
particularly economics. NOSENKG did not remember the 

names of any agents working against FUNKHOUSER nor any 

derogatory information concerning him. 


_ © William HORBALY: Suspected of being a CIA case 

officer* because the KGB heard him, by means of micro- os 
phones in the Embassy, discussiny a report he had : 
written, or dictating it, about his cbservations on 
a trip he had taken in the Soviet Union. NOSENKO said j 
that he did rot know the names cf agents working 4 
against WORBALY or whether the agents obtained deroga- 
tory information concerning him. As far as NOSENKO 
knew, there had been no operaticnal apeecace to or = 
recruitment. or HORBALY. i i :. ; ; 3 


Of the seven U.S. Embassy officers designated by 
NOSENKO as known or suspected CIA personnel, tiree--WINTERS, ; : 
WASHENKO, and HORBALY--were in fact CIA officers. When ; 
HORBALY was first assigned to Moscow, however, he was 
detached from overt employment as an economic analyst in 
CTA. In January 1962 he severed his connect:cns with CIA 
to become a full member of the Foreign Agricuitural Ser- 
vice of the Department of Agriculture. When HORBALY first 
arrived in Moscow he aie discussed the fact that he had come 
to the Embassy from CIA. hile in Mcscow he had no connection 
with or knowledge of CIA andserine activities. WASHENKO was ; 
similarly detached from overt employment as an economic analyst 
with CIA wnen he was assigned to Mescow, but was coopted by 
CIA for limited operational support activity, chiefly mailing 
agent letters. After his return from Moscow he reverted to 
his overt CIA employment. John ABIDIAN was a State Department 
officer coopted by CIA; although not a CIA staff employee, he 
was for all intents the CIA "Resident" in Moscow from Febru- 
ary 1960 until November 1961. The remaining three--KLOSSON, 

BOWDEN and FUNKHOUSER--had no affiliation with CIA. 


; ; During the time NOSENKO said.he belongec to the’ American : 

ep . Embassy Section there were stationed in Moscow two CIA . ; es ks 

: ; officers, Eugene P. MAHONEY and Paul GARBLER, whose status ; 
@s such was subsequently found to have been known to the 

} os KGB before their arrival in the Soviet Union. In addition, a patie. ME pak Re gSs aoe opiate | 

i one officer (William MORELL) was openly identified as a CIA f 

i employee to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs before 

arriving in Moscow. Furthermore, Francis STEVENS (see Page : : 3 
374) reported having been. asked by one of the two KGB offi- : 

cers trying to recruit him whether MORELL was a CIA employee; 
when STEVENS replied that he did not know, the KGB officer i 
stated: "He openly says he does." Another officer (G. Stan- : 

ley BROWN), an overt CIA employee, had transferred to the 

‘U.S. Department of Agriculture shortly before being assigned to 

the Embassy. The latter two were not engaged in clandestine 
activities in Moscow on penal’ of CIA. | but the first. two CIA 
officers were. « taliotie 


; | NOSENKO- indicated tae he did not ‘now. about ‘he: ‘intel- 
“Ligence affiliation. of any of these four. persons: Ses 


ie See NOSENKO was shown a photograph. of MAHONEY ,- whom 
he did. not recognize. He was then given MAHONEY's _ 
; name; which he recognized as being that of an. employee 
_ of ‘the Administrative Section of ie mite - NOSENKO 
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‘said that, other than this, he did net know anything 
about MAHONEY--his previcus career, his knowledge .f the ; 
Russian language, when he arrived in Mosccw, when he bo > Vay 
departed, where he lived, his activ2tics there, or © ee Rp IN 
evicence that he was ar intelligence officer. “It a : B; ae 
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wasn't known he was a CIA officer,* XOSENKO said on 

3 February 1965. “If there was evidence I would have 
known. But there was none.” %cSENKO was told that 
MAHONEY's CIA status had been revealed to the KGB by 

a KCB penetration of British intelligence [George 
BLAKE]. Ue replied that he was certain that the U.S. 
Embassy Section's file on MAHOLEY contained no infor- \ 
mation from such a source cconeerning MAHONEY, and that ¢ 
had there been such informatics availiable, he would 
have been a special turget and «ould have Leen handled 

by one of the best officers in the section. NOCSENKG 
added that he could not understana why this infer- : yet by ene . eee 
Mation about MAHONEY was not given to the section by 
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the KGB First Chief Directorate. i 

~ NOSENKO identified Paul CARSLEHR as a naval officer P 
who worked in the office of the Naval Attache and the oot 
case officer working against him as BULCGLAZOV. He saic : 
that he could provide no other deraiis on GAPBLER. 
NOSEXKO specifically said that ne Gia not know the names 3 
of. any agents working against CARSLER, that he krew of ; 
no unusual or interesting .wnformeticn conceenes a GARBLER io 
contained from concealed micrcernones, telephone taps, : 
or surveillance, and that he ¢:¢ not know whether he j . = 
had read GARBLER's file or other “materials” ccncerning / 
him. 


- NOSENKO did not identify William MCRELL as a CIA 
 officer.* Nor did he know that while MORELL was in the 
Soviet Union, he was under direct cultivation by NOSENKO’s 
superior, KOVSHUK, and by K.N. SMIRNOV, a case officer 
of the KGB First Chief Directcrate. 
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- NOSENKO did not reccgnize the name of G. Stanley 
BROWN. As shown on a list which NOSENKO brought to CIA, 
BROWN shared an office with HCFBALY, wnom NOSENHO said 
was a suspected CIA officer; in this office was.a KGS 
microphone with good reception but insignificant pro- 
Guction, acsorcing t2 NUSENY..°* Pepertedly S2iwN and . 
another member of tne Ems bassy staff were under constant og 
surveillance during a trip witnin thre USS2 during 1961, ‘ 
and in the same year he travelled to Leningrad with 
WINTERS, correctly identified Ly NOSES “KO as'a CIA officer. 


See eae or RECON) 


‘CIA records show that, as a staff SeRiewE, MAHONEY served 


in Frankfurt during 1955 and 1956 254 was connected with a oy i 
join project which handles the NTS, a Russian emigra © des 
" : Org . His work brought his ante liaison in true name ed, sae 
“} with both was known —— : 


a ee ae Py. his true first. name. omyt 


¥ “See rivet ‘Footnote, -Page. 243., 


that: in Tate 1960 Or Pearly 1961 m2 U.S. Teubeone Section: 
. had decided to withiray the requirement for continuous. 
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George BLAKE, the KGB penecration of MI-6, was arrested 
in London on 14 April 1961. In his confession he said that 
he had passed the KGB a master list of the names of persons 
connected with the joint U.S.-British project with which 


MAHONEY had been connnected in Frankfurt, as well as other 


materials on this project. On this rasis, ‘“‘AHONEY was 
relieved shortly thereafter of further duties connected with 
support of the PENKOVSKIY operation; he was withdrawn fron 
Moscow in September 1961, less than a year after his arrival. 


CIA records indicate that GARBLER was detailed to CIA 
b he Navy in April 1952 and served 
from January 1953 until July 1955. In the fall 
e resigned his naval commission, and in May 1956 


-admitted after his arrest in 1961 that he had photographed 


identified: to. ne RGB. petor., bes arriving in Moscow at the 


On 3 June 1961, he returned to active duty with the Navy, 

and on 31 August 1961 his appointment was announced as — 
Assistant Naval Attache to Mcscow, with the rank of Commander. 
In September 1961 his official biugraphic data was forwarded 
to the office of the Soviet Naval Attache in Washington, who 
had requested this information, and the same month GARBLER 
made an official call at the Soviet Embassy. GARBLER arrived 
in Moscow on 29 November (1961. He was the CIA Chief of 
Station there, 


Prior to his affiliation with CIA, GARBLER served in 
Korea and there was acquainted with George BLAKE. In April 
1960 GARBLER was a participant in joint CIA-MI-6 discussions 
in Washington on-the question of tourist operations into 


‘the Soviet Union (see Part V.D.8); BLAKE, who had access 


to information on the agenda and participants for these. talks, 


On this basis CIA presumed that: ‘GARBLER_was. 
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end of 1961. - (BLAKE was arrested t 
! was definitely identified as such in an ar 
i in October 1963. 


he previous April:)” He 
ticle carried in 


the Soviet Government newspaper Jzvestiya in 
This article, entitled “a Cruel Lesson. was allegedly 


written by Arthur HAMAN, 

West in 1955 and returned to the Soviet Union in 1963; in 
it HAMAN attempted to expose how “the U.S. Secret Service, 
riding roughshod over Swedish sovereignty. recruits agents 
for subversion and espionage against the Soviet Union and 
other countries...making active use or the official U.S. 
missions in Stockholm, newsmen, tourists..." HAAN named 
GARBLER as. having been involved in. 
which appeared at about the same time as the arrest of: |. 
WENNERSTROM, described a number of fabricated activities 
of CIA in Sweden and, in fact, GARBLER had no connection 
with HAMAN or with anything which HANAN describes. * 


| GARBLER's part in ABIDIAN'sS visit-to the PENKOVSKLY 
‘dead drop site on Pushkin Street is discussed in Part 
V.E.3.d. 
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(i) Introduction 


NOSENKO had. three basic pieces of information on KGB : 
audio and other electronic operations against the U.S. Em-. ss 
bassy in Moscow: The presence of microphones in the : 
-chancery buiiding, the absencé of audio-technical devices 
in the north wing of the Embassy, and the exidtence of a 
beam which monitors and jams transmissions’ from the Embassy. 
These are discus:ed separately below. Except for knowing 
that a resonant cavity (wireless) “microphone .had been found 
in the American Ambassador's residence in 1953, NOSENKO 7 
said he was unaware of audio surveillance devices and tech- ‘ 
niques (other than the chancery microphones) in use against 
the Embassy, nor did he know of any material produced by 
such measures. NOSENKO told CIA on 14 May 1964 that, to. . ; 2 <S 

““the best of his knowledge," there were no wireless micro-. : : 7 
phones (i.e., carrier transmitters and radio transmitters) 
in the Embassy. * His information on KGB electronic opera- ; 
tions against this target dated mainly from the period when : 
he was Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section, American 
Department, KGB Second Chief Directorute, in 1960-1961 and 
derives from his special responsibilities in this period; 
from his 1953-1955 service in the American Department, NO- ‘ : 
SENKO said, he learned only that audio installations : 7 
existed. 
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(11) Microphones in the Chancery 


Frequently described by NOSENKO as his most important ' 
information, the microphones in the chancery building were 
first mentioned by him during the 1962 meetings in Geneva. 
In these and subsequent debrietings NOSENKO reported in de- | 

“tail on the ways in which he acquired this information, on 

i the number and locations of the microphones, the quality of 
: reception, and the value of production. He has not given 
the date wheo the. microphones became operative, but pre- 
sumed (in agreement with the KGB defector GCOLITSYN) that 
they Were installed prior to 1953, when the chancery was oc- 
cupied by U.S. Government representatives.** Of the 16 
microphones listed by NOSENKO, he has. stressed the impor~ 
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the existence of which was earlier reported by GOLITSYN and 
subsequently confirmed by technical investigations. In 
7 *- . 1962 NOSENKO said that the audibility of the nine-year-old a - 


neve eprnlie yen enemy regan were. 


*NOSENKO stated that the KGB knew the identity of American 
counter-audio technicians and therefore turned off the micro- 

‘phones whenever any of them arrived at the Embassy. Since 
‘—& microphone-and-wire system cannot be turned off, this re-— 
- mark suggests gither that there was an external power source 
for the microphones, which NOSENKO has not mentioned, or... 

:, that NOSENKO himself’ did noe nave bsedbeods Boon hedge of 
ch matters... - : : 
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> 60The vouthens tone ‘by American ecchnevane Yeave: co doabe 
that the atcrophone-snd-wire system would have had: te be 
> io. Bheee at the ‘time of ocespancy« + 


. system varicd from very clear’ 40 zero: he said in 1964_ 
that hee (ihe al was detertorating and that “in a year or ; 
| 
t 


two they [the microphones] will be completvly inoperative."* | 

! Althougt the microphones produced a great deal of politi- | 

‘ ‘ cal intelligence, NOSENKO said, he found nothing worthwhile 

| for use against U.S. code clerks or others. of operational 
interest to him.** All pertinent details from NOSENKO and 
other sources on the microphone system in the chancery 
building is presented in the fol. u.wing portions of this 


audi 


system in the chancery building was, he said, derived from 
two circumstances: fFitst, his responsibility as Deputy 
Chief of the KGB's U.S. Embassy Section, for receiving and 
disseminating transcripts. of conversations there; and second, 
a special meeting which he attended in his dual capacity as ~ 
Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section and custodian of 
the microphone information. Additional information was ob 
tained by NOSENKO in 1962 and 1963 from G.I. GRYAZNOV, his 
former subordinate and his successor as Deputy Chief of the 
Section. In several discussions with GRYAZNOV duting this 
period NOSENKO learned that some of the microphones were 
dead while others had become less efficient since NOSENKO's 1 4 
reassignment to the Tourist Departrent in Junuary 1962. : ne 
NOSENKO's statements concerning his major sources’ 6f infor~ 
mation on the microphones are presented in chronological 
order below. 


paper. ; 
i i A 
| (a) NOSENKO's Sources au 24 ! 4 
j gta 8 a : 
Nearly all of NOSENKS's knowledge about the microphone j 
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“We are listening to everything the military attaches 
say in Moscow, the Military, Navy and Air Force Attaches," 
~. NOSENKO said on 11 June 1962. "All the reports go through 
me. I read them....Only a limited group of people read 
these reports. They are all in the First Department of the 
’ Second Chief Directorate. Who are they? The Chief of the 
Department (we don't give them to his deputies), the Chief 
of the [U.S. Embassy] Section, and I--altogether three people. 
Sometimes we report to GRIBANOV things we consider important. 
We conceal the fact that we are listening to the Americans 
from our workers in other departments, from the English ; . 
Department, from the French Department....We are listening 4, 
to the three attaches and the Minister Counsellor. Don't : : 
even send coded cables abbut me (to Moscow). If you do it . 
will be the end of me....Only three people know that we ee jag 
_are listening ‘to you. Even within the Second Chief Directo- 
rate it is a tremendous secret that we are listening. to you." 


sega Le ROSENKO was asked on 12 June 1962 about the form in which 
-: jhe received the audio intercept reports and whether these 
' reports were delivered to his office: He answered:. "No. 
Here's how it is done. We have a special unit concerned 


*Tests of the KGB equipment by the American technicians 
later. in. 1964 resulted in recordings of high. intelligibility 


in, certain: instances, - |. 
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4¢sVulnerability. data on Americans in Moscow could be obtained ‘' 
from the microphone. system, according to the damage report. age 
iby the Security Committee of the U.S. Intelligence Board (USIB)- 
-gnd according to the views of the U.S. Army Attache whose — 
‘office in the Embassy was the.site of a microphone. — Pea 
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’ Directorate [OTU]. The Special Department has several 


“NOSENKO: 1 came to KLYPIN (Chief of. the American Depart- Oe 


© Question: What ‘vas the date of this? What year and month? . : 
NOSENKO: . Oh, I don't renember, 1960...maybe the ne beginning 


with this: function which is called the Second Special aoe 
Department. It is a part of the Operationai Technical: — “ 
sections within it. Take, for example, the section under 

Colonel [N.Ya.}] KUZMIN. He has the entire English line, 

everything. He has young girls.and boys there who have an 

excellent command of English. They all sit in a room with . ; 
special equipment and listen continuously. Besides this,: Spee 8 tage 
everything goes on tape and later they transcribe it. They. 

listen to it two or three times so as to get every word.... 

{ They prepare the materials.]| The materials from the 

American Embassy used to come to me...and I decided what to 

keep and what not to keep. Why? <A summary report would 

come to me with the notation that the information in it 

was Top Secret or Confidential. This was all nonsense, but- -. 

I was required to return the report within two days’ time.-- 

So, I would read through the materials to sce what was use- 

ful and what was not.. It’s not all suitable. And 1 would 


-- underline this { the significant items] with a pencil. No, 


{1 was wrong!.:t°fhe report first went to the thicf of de- 
partment and then I underlined with a pencil what was neces-~- 
sary and gave it back to them {the Second Special Department, 
OTU]. They collected it. I signed a receipt that I had 
received it from them and they gave me a receipt when I 
returned it. And then they gave me extracts. From these 


_extracts alcne one cannot tell where the material cane fron, 


but from the report one realizes that the Americans ere 
being listened to. It is necessary to have these extracts 


in the Embassy, the so-called delo-formulvar [developmental 
file]. We keep one on every Embassy employee." 


to place in the files. We have a file on each person working i 


During the second of the 1964 series of meetings in 
Geneva, on 24 January, NOSENKO took a number of notes from 


of paper was kept in my operational file and it represents 
the statistics for the years 1960-1961, listing those micro- 
phones which are actively used in monitoring conversations 
in the U.S. Embassy." This list named eleven offices and 
apartments in the chancery which contained microphones. 

When asked whether he had copied the list from records or 
had-drawn it up from memory, NOSENKO explained that it came 


\ 
“his wallet. Pointing to. one of them, he said: "This piece | 
| 
| 


from an operational review of what “listening porte we had Z 
A detailed Secianetion of his ‘acquisition of the written 


j 
i 
in the U.S. Embassy." : | 
+ 


' list was supplied by NOSENKO on 14 May 1964: 


Question: ‘How did this list come into your ends? What 
caused you to write it? 


;, ment] with my working notebook. - KOVSHUK [Chief . ce 
... of-the U.S. Embassy Section in the Department] bahay 
was writing and he put the list on my book. : 
.°*"" KOVSHUK said this one [microphone] is working 

powell. this one badly, and so on. 7 habs 


of 1961... 


Question: At the end of 1960 or the. begihn tag of 1961. 
ae "., you and‘ KOVSHUK met in KLYPIN's office? | 
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Yes... Or maybe it was at a meeting. 
ficult. to say. Maybe we went to report to KOVSHUK 
in his room or maybe KOVSHUK was. writing in 
KLYPIN's study room. I don't remember. 


NOSENKO then described the purpose of the neeting:. To dis- 
‘cuss the possibility of releusing monitor positions from 
some of the chancery microphones and of assigning these re- 


‘It fs dif-- 


_ leased positions to Vladimir [patronymic unknown] PETROV, __. 


Chief of the American Department's section for work against 
Anerican tourists and delegates suspected of being con- 
nected with American Intelligence; PETROV had earlicr re- 
quested English-language monitoring positions fron the Chief 
of the English-Language Section of the OTU’s Second Special 
Department but had been told that all such interpreters were 
already engaged on pricrity targets. At the neeting KOVSHUK 
aiid KLYPIN reviewed the microphone. coveraec of the chancery 
to decide which rooms offered information of little value 
and which monitoring positions could: be released to PETROV. 
KOVSHUK drew up a list of the Embassy offices and apartments 
then being covered on a full-time basis and indicated those 
of lesser importance. At the end of the meeting, KOVSHUK 
gave the list to NOSENKO, who retained it in his safe until 
bringing it to CIA in 1964. NOSENKO has added nothing fur- 
ther on the locations of microphones in the chancery building, 
and much of his information concerning the quality and value 
of the production by these microphones cane from this 


meeving. 


Since his defection, NOSENKU has spoken further on his 
responsibilities in connection with the daily transcripts 
received from the Second Special Vepartment. He said on 
14 May 1964: “All the materials after they were read and 
‘signed were returned to the Second {Special} Department of the 
Operational Technical Directorate. Some of the material fron 
this was put in the individual file, but anyone who read 
it would never know where it came from. He wouldn't know 
that it came from mikes....KOVSHUK and I read all of this. 
From this we gave information to those who needed it, de- 
pending on their interest. If there was something inter-_ 
esting, it was given to KLYPIN to read. If KLYPIN saw 
something interesting he could take it ‘and give it to GRI- 


BANOV. Tatyana GRISHNYAT [from the Second Special Department] . 


came by car with this material. . She went to KLYPIN. Some- 
times she left them with me." 


A protocol signed by NOSENKO in 1965 states: "One of 
my duties as Deputy Chief, First Section, First Department, 
-Second Chief Directorate, was to receive, review, and give 
to appropriate case officers the production from microphones: 

-dn the American Embassy on a daily basis. I also maintained 
the control book (journal) for these transcripts. These 


° transcripts were prepared by the Operational Technical Direc- 
. -torate of the KGB. Every day a.female worker of the OTU. 

"brought me the transcripts of conversations in the Embassy - 
* froma the previous day. -I regularly returned all of. the ori- 


“ginal transcripts to this female worker; they were usually 
in ay possession for one day.'' In. my eee ee araacet was 
my superior] KOVSHUK ‘or [my subordinate]}” 


‘performed. by [ 
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(b) Number and Locations of Microphenes _ 


The information from NOSENKO on the number and locations : 
of the KGB microphones in the chancery building in the U.S. i 
Embassy is scparated from that furnished by other sources. 3 


NOSENKO'’s Information : 
awe ee iw 

11 June 1962: [NOSENKO has just been essured that none 
of the information he had given CIA would be used without 


good guys, I will give you even more. Have the Minister 3 
Counsellor stop dictating to himself in his office... 

Listen, move the. Minister Counsellor from his present office 
to the north wing of the Embassy [where NOSENKO said there 
were no listening devices; see below]. We are not listening 
to the Ambassador. but move tho Minister Cuounselior.... 

And we are listening to al! your military atteches there. 

All of tnem.-the Military Attache, tne Naval Attache, the 
Air Force Attache....¥We have four or five points [from which 
we are getting intercepts!. fe hear the Minister Counsellor, 
all three attachos-.-that's four points--and the fifth is 
where one of the State Department employees sits. And yes, 
there's another, a sixth point. We are listening to the 
Agricultural Attache. [C. Stanley] BROWN is working there 
now and someone else, a young man j William HORBALY]. So, 

we are listening to these six points. This is our biggest 
secret. Only a few people know this. I was Deputy Caief 

of the section and received this information. I decided 
what to give the Chief of Pepartment and what not to give 
him. Go you understand? This is to say nothing about the 
other departments and the [U.S.! Embessy Section itself." 


12 June 1962: “We lost the microphone in the private 
residence of the Ambassador. This was not THOMPSON, but the 
one before him. BOHLEN was there tnen. We once had somee 
thing there, but you found the [Great] Seal where it was 
located. But in the Embassy itsel., in the Ambassador's 
office, we have nothing. ‘Ine one we hear now is {Minister 
Counsellor] FREERS. Bill FREERS, in particular, walks around 
his office and dictates. All this is recorded. Well, this 
is important material." 


14 June 1962: "When I was Deputy Chief of the American 
Embassy Section IT received reports on the microphone material ; 
daily. If there was something important in it, I reported < 
to the Chief of the dupartment. The rest KOVSHUK and I 
read and then distributed to the workers the parts that con- 
cerned them. Well, the workers who were operating against \ 
the three attaches knew about this [microphone} equipment.... 

Nothing was received from the code roon. These machines 

were working and there were no conversations. He was sitting 

alone and there was nothing. [NOSENKO is evidently describing 

the military code room.]....There is a point there from which ! 

we hear the Agricultural Attache. But there in nothing | 

there. They talk about what interests them in the field of 

agriculture. Nothing interesting.” , | 
b 
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“Office of the Winister Counsellor, FREERS; 

"Office of the Naval Attache, HOLGHTOS ; 

“Office of the Milatary Attache, URBAN; 

"Office or the Air Attache, NEILSEN: 

"Orfice of the Assisrant Air Attanne, WINDSOR; 

"Office of the Assistant Air Attaches, SENTO and SACHANEN; 

"Office of the Assistant Military Attaches MASON, REILTZ 

and WILSON; 

“Office of the Political Officer, GLEYSTEEN; 

"Office of Agricultural Attaches, HORBALY and BROWN; 

"Military Code Roan; ; 

"State Department Code Room and Teletype Office; 

“Apartments of FREERS, HOUGHTON, URBAN and NEILSEN; 

"Bighth Floor Bar ‘Marines)" 
Altogether, Sixteen spaces arte Listed, bet of these NOSENKO 
said that the microphons in one (the Marine bar) had never 
worked and that notning of importance was jearned fron the 
microphones in the fouc Enabassy apartments. This leaves 
eleven; when presenting th lint to CIA, NOSENKO said that 
while he was 1n the U.S. Embassy Section, “there were a total 
of eleven listening posts.” (In discussing the late 1960 
or early 196i meeting at which HGOVSHUK and KLYP!* received 
the microphone coverage, NOSENKO said on 14 May 1654 that 
it was decided to celeas. the mirerophone positiors in the 
GLEYSTEEN office, tne UGRBATY-BROWN office, the State De- 
partment code room and the tcietype office. ‘this would 
leave a total of cight 'listenineg posts.") 


14 May 1964: Questioned on the total number of micro- 
phones in the U.S. Embassy, NOSENKO said that "mary" were 
installed in the chancery building before the Americans moved 
in, but that he did not know how many were instailed in all, 
how many wege in any one of the rooms included in KOVSHUK's 
list, or where they were low. ated in specific rooms. He 
did recall that nost of the microphones Were placed in the 
outside wall, the wali rearest Cnaykovskiy Street, as most of 
the offices faced tnis street and the piacement of the micro- 
phones near the outer wall would make it more difficult for 
American technicians to find them if they examined only the 


imner walls. 


January 1965: NOSENKO volunteered that there were no 
fixed microphones in America House, the residence of enlisted 
men at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. He said that there was 
discussion during 1960 and 1961 of using the KCB agents 
employed there to place temporary audio devices for one oF 
two days at a time in the rooms of the Americans as well as 
im the Embassy garage. These plans were vetoed, however, be- 
cause such devices are too easily found. For the same reae= 


_ gon, NOSENKO said, there was no attempt made in this period 


to place temporary devices in Spasso House (the Ambassador's 
residence) or 1n the apartments of sucn Embassy officers 

og John ABIDIAN. The KGB was “afraid that they will be 
@etected and that there will be a scandal.” 
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In 1956 | 


SoGbmittce a vritter report to the U.S. Ambassador 


in Woscow with “he cautionary semark: "Do not speak about 
this information in the 100m, of the American Embassy." 

The report itself contains a portion reading as follows: 
"Because al] reoms in tne Amurican Embassy in Moscow are 
being monitored by the KU, T strongly ask that there be no 
conversations and discussions conecrning this information 
in the American Embassv. the flap involving the American 
direction-.finding Specialist." in Stairingrvad ducing the 
gunmer of 1955 vas organized by the KGE because conversa- 
tions were overheard in the rooms of the American Embassy. 
As you know, as a vesult of this flap, the KGB seized valu- 
able directicn.finding cauipment from the American intelli- 
gence officers. The KGb did not possess this type of 
valuable equipmen., and it would Lave been necessary for 
Soviet techuicians to york and «experiment for a tong time 
in order to acquire such valuable equipment. The listening 
devices are so Skiliftully anstailed in the walls, floors, 
and ceilings of the rou ws of tae American Embassy that it 
is impossible to fand chem, oven with special-purpose instru- 


! 


ments." 


COLITSYN, who defected in late 1961, reported the exis- 
tence of a microphone ia the office of the Minister Counsellor 
and said tat many wore had been installed in *he chancery 
prior to 1953, %:OLJ25YN was deoriefed in early 1962 and 
his information on this subject was disseminated within the 
U.S. Government appcoxitately two weeks before NOSENKO'S 
initial contact witm CIA.) GOTLTISYN said ke had learned of 
the microphone in the Minister Counsellor's oftice when by 
chance he happened to sce a particular document in an office 
at KGB Headquarters. According to COLIISYN, during one of his 
visits to tee American Li partment in 1960** he heard and saw 


*This is a references to tre arrest of U.S. Military Attaches 
BENSON, MULE, and S#ROLD and the seizure of sensitive elec~ 
tronic cquipment they had with them in Stalingrad in the 
summer of 1955. NOSENKO reported that the KGB seizure of 

this equipment was based on information obtained from micro- 
phones in the U.S, Embassy in Moscow. See Part V.C.3.b. (viii). 


*4#GOLITSYN has reported that he visited the U.S. Embassy Sec- 
tion of the American Department on a number of occasions in 
the spring of 1960 as pact of his preparation for assignment 
to Helsinki in July of ‘that year; he has also said that he 
returned on temporary assignment to Moscow and again con- 
sulted with U.S. Embassy Section officers in December 1960. 
With regard to the latter visits, however, CGOLITSYN's pass- 
port indicate that he was in Moscow on 
temporary duty for two weeks in January 1961 and that he is 
therefore a month off in his estimate of when these visits 
took place. On this basis it appears that by his statement 
that this incident occurred in 1960 ‘fhe has not been more 


_sppecific), he could have been referring to either his visits 


to the American Department in the spring of 1960 or his visits 
in January 1961. tac ' 
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that a report or reports concerning the results of audio 
surveillasce in the U.S. Enbassy had been nisplaced: While 
GOLITSYN was in the office, the Chief of the American De- 
partment ordered all personnel present to search for these 
papers, and all the KGB officers searched again through 
their files, without success. GOLITSYN noted a large’ nun 
ber of reports with red stripes across their covers, indi- - 
cating that they were the property of the Operational Teche 
nical Directorate. The only office in the U.S, Embassy that 
GOLITSYN recalled being mentioned in connection with thi 
search was that of the Minister Counsellor.*. , ‘ 


No technical investigations were undertaken as @ result 


Comics ig, OF GOLITSYN's information, and so it was largely on the dasis 
Oiteme 1 


tof NOSENKO's reports that American technicians inspected the 
chancery building for the presence of microphones in the 
spring of 1964. The results have been described in the 
damage report submitted by the USIB Security Committee on 

7 October 1964: "On 23 April 1964, a low-impedance dynamic 
microphone and associated seven-inch proke tube were dis- 
covered in the wall behind a radiator in Room 1008 of the 
Chancery of the U.S, Embassy in Moscow. The ceble to this 
microphone was traced to a major cable run which lay several 
inches under the outside surface of the cast face of the 
Chancery. This major cable run consisted of a single 

twenty (20). pair and a single thirty (30) pair, lead-sheathed 
audio cable which ran along the cast fuce of the Chancery 

to the rcof area of the North Annex of the Embassy. At 

this point, these cables were spliced into a one hundred and 
one (101) pair cable along with two ten. (10). pair cables.oo. 
A number of vertical cables were found to run from the ten, 
twenty, and thirty pair cabies to the various microphone 
installations. Fifty (50) microphones have been positively 
identified.«* Two (2) microphones not physically located 


——e~ 


70n 28 January 1965 NOSENKO volunteered an account of the 

loss of one of the intercept reports which the U.S. Embassy 
Section had received from the Second Special Department or 

the Operational Technical Directorate ‘in 1960 or 1961." 

This document, according to NOSENKO, was “one of the reports 
with [Minister Counsellor] FREERS dictating"; as 2 result of 
its loss, "the month of December, the whole month, the U.S. 
Embassy Section was in a turmoil" searching for the document. 
The month-long search and investigation was unsuccessful, 
however, and. in the end, the case was closed with the con- 
clusion that the document had probably been burned inadver- 
tently, without a record of destruction having been drawn up. 
In this account NOSENKO appears to date the incident in Decen= 
ber 1960, which approximates GOLITSYN's secend series of 
visits to the U.S. Embassy Section (and duplicated GOLITSYN‘'S 
erroneous estimate of when these visits took place). NOSENKO 
has never reported that GOLITSYN was present in the offices 

of the U.S. Embassy Section during the search for this docu- 
ment and, in fact, has denied that GOLITSYN visited the section 
either in the spring of 1960 or in late 1960 or January 1961. 

. Fhe only visit by GOLITSYN to the U.S. Embassy Section reported 
by NOSENKO was one in the spring or summer of 1961, at which 
time NOSENKO claims to have been on leave; GOLITSYN was not 
-im Moscow at. the time. | iy ted oar ‘ 


SoPour Hore vere. subsequently located, for a total of 34. 
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can reasonably be presumed to be in apartment 6€J based on 
the symmetry of the known installations. The microphones 
located were situated so that all microphones aod probes i ; 


were behind radiators. The microphons system discovered t : 
covered every outside room on floors six through ten,. with : : 
the exception of thuse offices with dcors entering onto t 4 


balconies and when exterior building constructions were ad- 
jacent to cutside wall sections bearing radiators." 


The first microphone found was in Room 1608, in what 
is now the Army Finance office and which in 1950-1961 was 
the office of the Military Attache, where NOSENKO reported 
a@ microphone to be. All other microphones were ultimately 
traced from this discovery. There were microphones in all 
rooms identified by NOSENKO, and in others besides. Two of 
the latter were inoperative when found--one in t e Ambassa- 
dor's office where NOSENKO said no conversations were being 
heard in 1960-1961 and theother in the fecurity Office where 
NOSEXKO eaid there was none. The damage report concluded 
that all the microphones were installed before the U.S. 
Government tock possession of the chancery builuing in 1953, 
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(c) Receptivity and Audibility of Microphones 


NOSENKO made the following evaluations of the quality 
of intercept received from the chancery microphone tostalla- 
tions: 


11 June 1962: ‘They are dving. the microphones, and 
we cannot do anything about it, because we can't get into 
the Embassy {to make new installations}. In that respect 
your Embassy and the British Embassy are the only cnes we 
can't get into." 


14 June 1962: ‘The most interesting materials, of ; 
course, ere trom the...{Note: one or two words on the tape 
are unintelligible here; from eariier and subsequent remarks, 
particularly one on 24 January 1964 (see below), it is clear 
that NOSENKO is speakiig of the microphone in the Minister 
Counsellor's office.{| And I tell you honestly that it ts 
becoming increasingly difficult to work with this. The 
shayba {microphone}, as ve call them, is fading and only two 

nree people are able to make out what is being said. 
That is, the tape sounds as if somewhere far, far away, 
somewhere in the cellar, someone is speaning in a whisper. 
It is very difficult to hear, very difficult when it is 
fading. But, what can you do? They tell us categorically 
and directly--KUZMIN, the Chief of the section of the Second 
Special Department responsible for this, tells us that 
soon we will not have anything there. There are a great 
nunber of microphon:s there, put they don't work. I know 
that there are about 20 microphones there that don't work. 
They have all gone deaf." 


24 January 1964: "Now, we also listened to the code 
room and the teletype orfice, but we could never get any- 
thiscg out of the teletype office because of interference 

probably speaking of machine noise]. Fron this point 
pointing at the list, but not stating which microphone he 
was speaking about] the reception became progressively 
weaker until it finally stopped: evidently it wore out. 
Yes, there was another point in the bar on the 8th floor. 
This one never worked even though it was installed. Thus, 
out of the eleven points, nine were working...[NOSENKO then 
referred to information he learned in 1962 and 1963, after 
leaving the U.S. Embassy Section.}] GRYAZNOV said that the 
equipment is deteriorating and they are only getting snatches 
of conversation and that in a year or two they will be com- 
letely inoperative. GRIBANOY is insisting on getting to 
feocrulting code clerks at all costs." 


“1 7-92 January'1964: “Here in HORBALY'’s and BROFN's room 
belelocae Gein cones fee Attaches], there is no acoustical 
sic} and nothing comes from here. I'11 come back to this, 
but they complained that they're not getting anything. {These 
microphones were installed] when this building was being 
built. It wasn't later after you had moved into the building, 
but when the building was under construction...[NOSENKO was 
asked whether more or fewer than nine microphones are now’ scur- 
rently active.| It couldn't be more, anyhow.” 


14 May 1964: Very interesting information was heard 


i. from Minister Counsellor FREERS' office, NOSENKO said, "but 


for the last years, even in 1960 and 1961, it was very 
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difficult to hear. I was sitting with [S.C.] DMITRIYEV L. 
[Deputy Chief of the English-language Section of the Second © 
Special Departmeat}] aad they toid me how difficult it was. 
The mike was dying. Only very experienced interpreters 
were sitting on this. They Listened 10, 15, even 20 times 
to the same place [on the tape|....! After 1961] GRYAZNOV 
was telling me that they vere getting rxlmost nothing from 
this point. [He said this} in 1962, 1963. I was thinking 
you had given a command fhad cautioned FREERS|]. We were 
getting almost nothing. I heard this from GRYAZNOV several 
times in 1963. Thr. mikes were working not bad at all in 
1960 and 1961 in the attache roons--Navy, Air Force... 
I don't know [how receptién was in 19621. I know only thet 
GRYAZNOV was tetling me in 1962 and 1963 that they were getting 
Zittle, little, and almost nothing. He said we are losing 
everything. We have no naterials. We have little, Little 
pieces, but nothing...in generai {from all of the micro- 
phones]."* NOSENKO then speculated that one reason for this 
was the fact that the Americans in the Embassy were not 
saying anything significant, but he said he did not know 
this to be the case. Speuking of the microphone in GLEYSTEEN's 
office, he said: “There was something heard. In 1960 and 
1961 it was working [ remember. Reception was good but 
there was no secret information. The mike in HORBALY's 
room was good in 1960 and 1961....1960 and 1961--good re- 
ception." According to NOSENKO, reception was good from 
the State Department code and teletype room “only always 
the sounds of [teletype} machines. In 1960 and 1961--machines 
only....Reception was good when conversation came through. 
I don’t know [sbout reception in 1962 and 1963]....Reception 
was good [from the military code room in 1950 and 1961." 


On-site tests made by American technicians after the 
1964 discoveries determined that the following microphones 
in the chancery (the occupants listed are those as of Decen- 
ber 1960) were inoperative or unintelligible, but the USIB 
damage report emphasized that it had not been possible to 
determine how long these microphones had neen inoperative: 


-one microphone in the apartment of the senior Naval 


Attache; 
-three microphones in the apartment of the senior Air 
Attache; 
~one micrephone in the apartment of the Economic Counsel- 
lor; 


-the microphone in the office of the Publications Pro- 
curement Officer; 
-fhe microphone in the Marine bar; 
=the microphone in the Internal Affairs office 
-the microphone in the Ambassador's office; 
-the microphone in the office of the Security Officer; 
@the microphone in the office of the Chief of Chancery; 
-the microphone in the office of the Air Attache; 
-the microphone in the office of the Assistant Air At- 
tache; 
=the microphone in the office of the Assistant Naval 
-' Attaches; 
' othe oicrophone in the Navy administrative office; 
-the microphone in the Air Force administrative office. 


fais list includes the office of the Ambassador (froa which 
HOSENKO soid no intercepts vere being received in 2960 and 
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259. 


1961) and the office of the Security Officer (where NOSENXO 

has said so microphone was installed).* On-site recordings f 
made from twelve selected micrcphones in 1964 indicate that 
the microphone in the office occupied by the Minister Counsel- : 
lor in 1960 was capable of producicg tapes of “high intelli- | i 
gibility" as of 1964. The 1964 tests of the microphones in i 
the military and State Department code rooms in the office ; 
of the Naval Attache also produced recordings of high inteili- i 
gibility. As pointed out below, hovever, the possible pro- 
duction by the code room microphunes would have been sharply 
reduced by the installation of acousticai rcons during 1962. ' 


| 
i 
! 


*As noted in Part VI.D.3.e., NOSENKO reported that the U.S. 
. Embassy officer Richard HARMSTONE did not report his havang 
been approached by the KGB for recruitment in May 1959. 
_ HARMSTONE did, in fact, report the syproach, and the report 
was made in the office of the Security Officer. 


260. 


" (), Amount, Type, and Value of Production 


Evaluations of the quality of production have been 
given by NOSENKO as well as U.S. authorities concerned 
with the microphones in the chancery building. 


NOSENKO's Statements 


ll. June 1962: "Well, perhaps, there would be. some kind 
of fitness report [kharakteristika]. Sometizes there the 
Counsellor, FREERS, who was there before McSWEENEY, dict=ted 
something; he said that so-and-so has such-and-such weak- 
nesses. We had not known that. We are listening to your 
military attethes there. We know where they intend to travel, 
what they want to find-out. Ke krow wnat machinery and what 
targets interest then--always....They chatter sonetimes. 
Some of the things they say are surprisixg [from the point 
of view of security]. They discuss, among other things, — 
where to go, what to see, what to take with them--electronic 
equipment or not. And we are hunting for this electronic 
equipment and now have permissica, if we are absolutely cer~ 
tain that one of your people is taking electronic apparatus 
with him on an intelligence trip outside Moscow, to teke it, 
to steal it. We now have authorization to take any necessary 
steps to steal it. Because you now have improved your 
equipment. We stole some equipment in Stalingrad in 1955, 
but now you have better apparatus....Wnat do we do [when we 
know the attaches are taking special.equipment;? Well, they 
are getting ready to go dad we hear that such-and-such data 
interests them. We give them disinformation; we make them 
think, for example, that there are rockets there. And there's 
absolutely nothing there, urderstand? Absolutely nothing. 

We make it appear on the radio [by spurious transmissions] 
that there are rockets there; we even heve patrols standing 
there and everything....They talk about interesting things, 
but never in my life have I heard a conversation about agent 
operations, not once." . 


12 June 1962: [Speaking again about coverage of the U.S. 


Service Attaches] "They say: ‘Today, let's go to such-and-_ 
such a place.' They go to the military attache, the two 
assistants, and say: ‘This region is-interesting. They have 
something there.* We know it at once. I personelly tele- - 
phone surveillance at once and tell tne Chief of the depart— 
ment to come at once. He arrives and I say: ‘Throw in 
three, four, five brigades [surveillance teams].' We work al- 
most openly against the attaches....!REERS, Bill FREERS, in 
particular, walks around in his office and dictates. All_ 
this is recorded. Well, this is very important material. We 
do not know the cipher, but he dictates Top Secret and Con~ 
fidential cables [in the clear]. We receive the clear text 


and decide at once whether there is anything serious there or 


not. If we decide that this must be reported to the [ KGB} 
Chairman immediately, GRIBANOV may call him right away." 


‘24 January 1964: "Now, we also listened to the code 


- code clerk James]; STORSBERG. svearing on occasion, and then 
~, Re would mention a group of numbers.* This. was, of course, 


‘goom! Gnd. the teletype office, but we could never get anything | 
Because of interference [teletype ‘machine noise} ....We didn't - 
get much out. of the [military] code roos;..ve. could hear [the — ; 
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all recewied: an asa we “turned” it: over- nate once to. the Righth 
Directorate, dealing with coding and decoding.” ae 
14 May 1964: Discussing the list drawn up by KOVSHUK 
and the decision to withdraw U.S, Embassy:.Section require~ 
ments for full-time monitoring. of certain microphones, NO~ 
' SENKO quoted KOVSHUK: "We are getting information trom the 
rooms of the attaches, the Counsellor, and the Agricultural 
Attache. The flats [Embassy apartments] --no; the bar-- 
nothing. Of course, I know it is necessary to keep the room 
of the code clerks in spite of the fact that there is seldon 
anything received except several numbers. The code clerk is 
saying aloud several numbers. But the flats you can take, 
not permanently, but temporarily." NOSENKO then continued: 8 
"KOVSHUK said to give them these flats....But’ you see, i 
nothing was going on in these flats. They weren't spearing oe 
or were talking about steak and eggs. There was nothing : ; 
of interest from an operating standpoint. Somotimes we 
heard there would be guests. Okay. There is a possibility | : ! 
to hear something. .In this case we would call DMITRIYLY 
[ English-language Section of Second Special Department | and 
say: ‘This evening, this day, this flat. Meybe we will 
get something.' The mikes were working not bad at all in 
1960 and 1961 in the attache rooms~-Naval, Air Force, When 
the man was alone we heard nothing. But when two.or three 
men were sitting in the rooms, the assistants, we-heerd. 
For example, when they returned from a trip ard discussed 
what they had seen or when they were preparing: for a trip.... 
But: we heard nothing about agents.' 


stan tageaememenepoaaeee: sagan” 
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Later on this occasion the following diagogue took 
place: 


osu dileinn yee 


NOSENKO: GRYAZNOV was telling me in 1962 and 1963 that 
they were getting little, little, almost nothing. 
He said we are losing everything. We have no 
‘ materials. We have little, little pieces, but 
; nothing. | 
t 


erate bac d aes 


Question: Was he talking about the Military Attackes? 


NOSENKO: In general. I think they were speaking very 
, little. God knows. Then, you see, we were thinking 
they were taking new measures. GRYAZNOV, - 
FEDOSEYEY, and KQVSHUK considered that there was 
' a room-in-a-room--a room {acoustic} for the 
a rs 2 meeting. ~ A 


Question: When did you rate hear about the room-inside-the- 
~~, room? i at 


Y 


NOSENKO: first it was known when, I think, Eisenhower was 
Re eater going to come.* In 1960 or 1961 we had informa-. act 
eee eu See that the Embassy had such a chamber made out “ 


“ePresident Eisenhower's trip to the. USSR was scheduled for 
the summer of. 1960. but: was cancelled: over ‘the: U-2. Anecident. . 
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‘.  . ‘of steel....Im 1960 ‘and 1961 the mike in GLEY- 

’ STEEN's office was working, I remenber. Recep- a 
tion was good, but there was no secret informa- hs ON 
tion. I don't know {about reception from this we oy 
mike in 1962}. , - &€ 


Question: What about GRYAZNOV's statement [concerning | 


: diminishing production of the Embassy micrcphones}? . _. ., Se 4 
7 NOSENKO: This was only one common phrase. He didn't tell . j 
i we which rocm, I think he was speaking about tke = aid 

: group... . : 4 


Question: How was production from the mikes in HORBALY's 
office? 


NOSENKO: Not good, but we did get something which made us 
os suspect he was connected with intelligence. 
HORBALY. 


Question: What about the code room and teletype office? : ‘ 

ee ES i 

NOSENKO;: At State, yes. Only always the sounds of machines 
in 1960 and 1961. Machines only. Three times 
during these two years maybe somebody said one 
phrase or one of the guys said several numbers. 


Question: Waoat about the military [code] area’ “s 


petiages aeBeicm alas ees 


NOSENKO: The reception was good. He [STORSBERG] seldom 
spoke. Sometimes he repeated numbers to himself. 
And sometimes a mechanic of code machines caze 
to him, a military guy, a sergeant [Willian 
HURLEY, an Army Warrant Officer]. They said two. 
or three phrases. "Did you check this?" "Yes." 
“This side good." Et cetera. 


et 
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a Question: In all this time that you read all this material, 
: —— there must have been something that impressed 
you as extremely valuable. 

NOSENKO: Extremely valuable--nothing. A little was in- 
ars teresting from FREERS' room. It was given to the 

special group of GRIBANOV, They were writing 
> poem eatatet ' gpecial information to the [KGB] Chairman to the ; 
i a Sn _ {CPSu} Central Committee. There were political Se apts cee ennbinatas ee 
_ questions, for example. . ; 


een 
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26 January 1965: The following is taken from an inter- ; 
rogation protocol signed by NOSENKO: "I regularly reviewed 
- all of the transcripts from microphones in the American 
Embassy for a period of approximately two years, from Janu- 8 : 
ary 1960 to January 1962. The following is the only infor- . a i 
mation which I can remember as being important, interesting - ©. aa 
or operationally useful to the KGB: 0 -) oss 


=. @.. From the micropnone in the;.office of the. 

Minister Counsellor, FREERS, I remember that he oc-.. 

. easionally-dictated cables sbout. the. Embassy."s evalu-— 
ation of certain declarations or acts of the Soviet, | 

: Government: and advised: the State:.Department. on posiy.. 
tions for negotiations with the. USSR. This information: . 


was of such importance that special reports were . 
written to the Central Committee of the CPSU. How- 
ever, I cannot remember ary specific incidents or 
events which these cables reported nor any specific 

. evaluations or recommendations made in these cables. . 


b. -Also from the microphone in the Minister 
Counsellor's office, I remenber that he dictated fitness 
reports (kharakteristiki) on.about twelve officers in 
the Embassy. I Cannot remerber who any of these offi- 
cers were or any dctails from the reports. There was 
nothing in these reports which was interesting or 
useful to the KGB. 


c. -From the microphone in the Military Attache's 
office I remember that the Military Attaches regularly 
discussed plans. for trips within the USSR and the tar- 
gets that they wanted to cover. They also discussed 
the results of these trips after their return. Howe 
ever, I cannot remember any information about speci- 
fic trips planned oy specific Military Attache per- 
sonnel or any specific targets that they planned to 
cover or any specific resulis from any trip. I do not 
remember any specific operetionaL activity taken by the 
organs of the KGB against “Military Attaches on trips 
within the USSR which was based on inforaation obtained 
from this microphone. There was no “nteresting, impor- 
tant, or useful information about the personal or pro- 
fessional lives or about the vulnerabilities of anyone 
in the Military Attache's office (Army, Navy, and Air) 
obtained from this microphone. 


d. I remember that from the microphones in the 
State Department code room occasionally a code clerk 
would read numbers. These numbers were only of inter- 


est to the Eighth Directorate (Communications and Crypto- 


logy) of the KGB. I do not remember any conversations 
from this microphore. There was no information from 
this microphone on any of the code clerks which was 
interesting, important, or useful to the U.S. Embassy 

. Section, First Department, Second Chief Directorate, 
‘KGB. 


During the approximately two years in which I daily reviewed 
the production from all the micropliones in the American 
Embassy I do not remember any information op any American in 
the Embassy which was interesting.' important, or useful to 
me as the Deputy Chief of the Embassy Section: except the 
{Points noted in the above paragraphs." , 
28 January 1965: “In 1960 and. 1961 I don't remember 
any report from the mikes about agents. Never. Nothing 
about work with agents or work with contacts. But FREERS 
or WALMSLEY [Minister Counsellor 1954-1956] were dictating 
interesting opinions of the Embassy. concerning the political 


“group and then they were preparing special reports: for. ~-. 
-KHRUSHCHEV." ae : oy : Pate kt Ae va 


situation and this material was looked at. by the information. 
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" Bvaluetion. by Others - 


Theodore. F. HOFFMAN, arny Attache in Moscow from May 
1959 to May 1961, has been interviewed concerning the micro- 
phone discoverias. (In the spring of 1961, Colonel HOFFMAN 
was succeeded by Colonel URBAN as Army Attache.) While in. 
Foscow, Colonel HOFFMAN occupied room 1008, where the first 
microphone was found and his statements beiow relate to 
matters presumed to be of general and specific interest to ! 
the U.S. Embassy Section during the period when NOSENKO : 
Claims to have been its Deputy Chief.* 
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“James H. STORSBERG [military code clerk] was 
dating a foreign rational, 1 believe a secretary in 
the British Embassy, name not recalled. On one or 

- two occasions, he was needed either to decode or to 
encode for dispatching a message and was not avail- 
able. He would be off with his girl friends, and we 

- couldn't find him. He was verbally reprimanced in my 
office in regard to the two incidents of absenteeisn. 


dec, Sa ee 


"M/Sgt. Peter BINDER gmanager of America House] 
and I discussed frequently the administrative problems 
encountered in his operatior of the America House. 

We also discussed the importance of hts keeping me. 
informed of the conditions, personality problems, 
drinking habits, and any other incident of importance 
that mi:sht occur in the America House or the America 
House ciub. All discussions were conducted in my 
office. 


stadia fa 


"In May or June 1961, James C. KEYSERS [military 
code clerk} was found to have allowed one or nore 
male members of...a U.S. ice review entertainment group 
touring the Bloc countries to spend the night in his 
room at America House. He was suspected of homosexual — 
activities, and he admitted to me being a participant 
' dn homosexual activities. I believe these edmissions 
and my entire discussion with KEYSERS took place in 
room 9, identified now as the shielded code room, lo- 
cated on the ninth floor of the Embassy. I gave l 
SAVAGE [his enlisted administrative assistant] verbal . ! 
-adnstructions in my office to immediately prepare the ae 4 
necessary paper work for removing KEYSERS from the . —_ : 4 
| oe 4 
i 


Ce 


- gtation and instructed him to inform ACSI PY cable as 
len. ..... to the details of the incident. 


’ “J remember...a discussion I held with the U.S. 

ne . Air Attache in his office [where a KGB microphone was 
-.* located] concerning homosexual activities on the part 

of two of the Air Force enlisted personnel on station... 

_The discussion in his office concerned the administra- 

. tive procedures necessary in eee the individuals 

oo Station. oh ; : a 


r 


*Apart fron his: generar. ‘duties. as Beputy. Chief of: the U.S: re 
Embassy Section, NOSENKO bore special responsibilities for - 

each. of the persons mentioned by Colonel HOFFMAN: . He pees 
wised the KGB officers operating against code clerks: ‘and the” 
wesidents of Aserica House, and: he: personally. participated. in - 
en wacce, ‘to the: two. code: clerka- named; ‘STORSRERG and: KEYSERS.. 
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_ {Summing up}' "To be perfectly:.frank, I would ~ . t 
assume that...some of our modus operandi, some of our - ie 
targets, some of the results, and all oY our personal — peg. os eb 
weaknesses were compromised. This is not a very de- fe ~ p 
finite answer; however, it is the best estimate I can dies 

; ; 


make." 


In its general introduction, the USIB damage report -. . . ; 
states: “Although there has been no observable indication . . oieig 
thet tne Soviets have acted in any manner to the detriment. “3 SERS os , —_ 
of the United States based. upon information considered pos= -. dy -_ 
sibly.compromised, it must be concluded that due to the ex- ; : i 
tensive period of penetration, the cumulative. effect has 
resulted in serious damage to the United States. “The 
Soviets have gained considerable knowledge as to the effective- 4 
neas of United States operations within the, Soviet. Union, : 
particularly the military attache collection progran. . , : 

are Soviet knowledge of U.S. enphasis upon certain intelligence’ 

collection areas has made it possible for them to identify 
priority intelligence and probable Soviet targets and thereby 
permitted them to implement specific counteractions.. The 
Soviets over the years must have amassed considerable infor- 
mation concerning the personal habits, problens, attitudes 
and weaknesses of personnel assigned to tne Embassy which i 
can be used by them for purposes of exploitation at any ; : a << 
time of their choosing in the future." =: . 


The following extract from the USIB damage report con- 
cerns the declining value of the production from the micro- 
phones in 1962 and 1963.* 
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"The security practices and procedures appear to 
have followed a pattern from April 1953 to May 1960, at 
which time the first plastic room was installed. A 
change occurred in the work habits in that the nore 
senior State Department officers utilized the plastic 
room for sensitive discussions and dictation. The 
room could accommodate only a limited portion of the 
Embassy classified discussions and accordingly, a number 
. _ of classified discussions were held outside this secure 

. area. In the April 1953-May 1960 period it was an ac 

7 -  gepted practice for the Ambassador and the Deputy 
to, - @Ghtef of Mission to discuss openly in their offices 
“ routine classified operations of the Embassy and to ; 

dictate classified documents and telegrams....In Sep- 
an tember 1962, the second acoustic room was erected for 
the typing section for the handling of sensitive classi- es 
fied material. From December 1963 to date it was indi- 
cated that no classified telegrams have been dictated 
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. *As previously indicated, NOSENKO. said that in 1962 and 1963 
he learned there was almost no production from the Embassy. ie 
microphones. One reason was the natural decline in effi- 
ciency of equipment installed ten years previously; the KGB 
believed that other reasons were the installation of ~ 
acoustic rooms..in.the Embassy and. tightened security pro- 
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outside of the acoustic rooms....The military attaches — 
reported that most cables were drafted in longhand or. 
typed by the originator and then turned over to the — 
code clerks for transmission. In certain instances 
cables were dictated in the offices. There were many 
discussions in the offices relating to official duties, 
office routine, proposed travel, personal observations 
and normal office talk not specifically in themselves _— 
considered classified. From 1953 to 1959, sensitive 
classified matters were discussed in whispers or to the 
accompaniment of external noises, such as radios and-- , F 
street noises....In 1959 a secure inner room Was con]= mo ap 2 the? 
structed in the attache section and has since been . 

utilized for classified discussions and debriefings...." 
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mnt Microphones in the Mocth Wing | 


According to NOSENKO, no microphones or other “audio devices 
were installed in the north wing (as distinct from the cnancery) 
of the U.S. Embassy prior to its occupancy in 1962. (For this 
reason, NOSENKO advised CiA in 1962 to transfer its sensitive 
offices gradually--to protect NOSENKO's security--fron the 
chancery to the north wing at the Embassy.) He has commented 
several times on this subject, and these remarks are presented 
below. 


11 June 1962: “The Embassy is now located on Chaykovskiy 
Street. When they decided to give the north wing to the Embassy, 
I wrote an entire report about it. SNELCPIN was still there 
then {as KGB Chairman. ™ proposed that! equioment be installed 
in the walls, cave the justification fer this, etc. SHKELEPIN 
wrote: ‘Is it worth it?' At the time ctrere was an improvement 
in mutual relations (retween the Soviet Union and the United 
States). SHELEPIN was a good lad, but feared that...and k2fore 
this you found 18 or 20 microphones in the new building in War- 
Saw.* SHELEPIN wrote: ‘is it worth it? We now have good re- 
lations with America. It isn't worth it.' He didn't want com- 
plications. And. then time was lost. Two or three months passed 
and we again wanted to try it. SHELEPIN also wanted to, but it 
was already too late. ASIDIAN was going there all the time, the 
Security Officer. It was already too late because this can be 
done only while the building is being built. When the windows 
and doors have been begun it is already too late... The north 
wing was almost ready. We don't have anything there. So, you 
should move the Minister Counsellor there. Move him to the 
north wing from his present office... Don't do it at once. Do 
it slowly. Don't hurry: don't be in a hurry. Have him say that 
he doesn't like this room and wants to move there... We hear 
all the military attaches--the Milizary Attache, the Naval 
Attache, and the Air Force Attache--in Moscow, Everything is 
recorded. But again, don't do anything at once. Don't make 
any (sudden) charges. Quietly transfer one and then another 
there (to the north wing), the attache himself and his assist- 
ants... You must be very, very clever and very. very foxy... 
Gradually, gradually move them to the north wing of the build- 
ing, to the north wing, in which we have absolutely nothing and 
won't have anything. " : 


31 January 1964: "When the construction of this right 
(north) wing had begun, when you started the right wing, the 
new addition to the building, there was a plan to install as 
many (microphones) as possible--thirty, forty--stick’ them. 
everywhere. It really wasn't important how many of them would 
really work. The Committee (KGB) Chairman at that time was 

_SHELEPIN., He didn't co for this. Whether it. was the flap 
with the Poles that happened just before that* or whether it 
was something else or whether it was the international situa-~ 
' tion, they were afraid that this may be uncovered. But then, 
., later, when the building was finished, and when you were 
*. finishing or putting up the addition yourself, at that point 
. it. was. too late to put these. “things: in. ;. was. ene 
to do. Lt." : : pa 


’ NOSENKO in pefcrring to ‘the discovery in June of. 1960: of: 
19 aicropnanes: in ehe:n new U.S. pant in: Warsaw. - : 
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- After. being. ‘told. ey. CIA on: “31. January’ 1965. that a lead 
cable had been found in the north wing, NOSENKO said: "I 
personally can assure you that nothtng was done in that 
right. wing. Nothing, absolutely nothing. Thore was nothing 


done there, so it must have been something else." 


No extensive counter-audio checks have yet been cerried 
out in the north wing of the U.S. Embassy, and no wired -’ 
microphones have been found there. Investigation of the 
microphones in the main section of the Embassy led, however, 
to the discovery of other Soviet technical equipment installed 
in the north wing. The USIB damage report stated: "Three- 
coaxial cables were discovered running parallel to the oneé= - 
hundred-and-one pair audio cable from the North Annex roof 
grea to the basement of the North Annex...[{All three cables 
were severed by American technicians in 1964.] The ceble 
runs were as follows: , 


"1. The, first coaxial cable...terminated under six 
inches of reinforced concrete? in the North Annex attic. 
The certer conductor was connected to the lead sheath 
of the 20-paidy and of the 30 pair cable which in turn 
come irox the east face of the chancery. The shield of 
the coaxial cable was uncunnected. ‘ 


"2, The second coaxial cable...followed the same path 
as the first coaxial cable. The shield was unterminated, 
The center conductor was terminated in an insulated 
metal grill. The grill is lecated in the upper crust 
of the North Annex attic floor with the long dimension 
in juxtaposition to the old common wall between the 
Chancery and the North Annex. The long diménsion is 
normal to the street in front of the Embassy. The 
grill is made of one centimeter steel reinforcing rods 
spot welded into a mesh of 15 cm. (5.9 inches). The 
overall dimensions of the grill are 14'4" by 4°7". 

The coaxial cable was connected to one corner of the 
grill....The grill is located as close as possible to 
the old common wall and is about thirty feet below the 
State Department code room. The grill ‘points’ in the 
general direction of the code room as the plane of the 
grill is parallel to the plane of the ground. 


"3. The third coaxial cable ran along the approxinate 
path of the other coaxial cables to the block cf rein- 
forced concrete that contains the grill mentioned above. 
This coaxial cable terminated in a four- inch piece of 
fine Lits wire. _ The shield of the coaxial cable was 
unterminated..." 


The damagé: report added: . "The coaxial cables appear to be 
of recent installation probably prior to Russian evacuation 


‘of the North Annex. The outer shields of all the coaxial 


cables. were carefully insulated." 


‘The coaxial ‘cables. and their terminations were evaluated 


as follows. in the damage report: "All tests that ‘have been. 


fon indicate that the grill. work and. the lead sheaths 
f} the cables 20-and 30 patrs were used as antennas.... ~ 


‘io function has been determined: for the third coaxial cable 
which terminated: in a short aa of Pits wire..--The Location : 


Vir ines Geman aniereer Shae eton 


a peer regent ene 


te ta aa 


see eet ban tattle 


of tha grill We ‘auch, cious: cproniasty: te the ‘State: Departnent . 
Code. Room indicated that an operation was directed against 


that area....The lead sheath may have had other uses. The. 
possible uses that have been suggested. are listed bélow. 

The most likely use is as an antenna although the other pos— 
sibilities have not been completely discarded. 


tia “Be 


“b. 


Ne. 


‘Antenna for collection effort directed agbinst code 


roor,. 


Antenna for use in connection with some other 
surveillance device or techaique.., 


An alarm system to 'protect' the microphone 
system. 


Part of a hum removal system connected with the 


microphone installation. 


Not in use," 


Shit pigs agee ee eS 
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. (iv) Monitoring/Jamming Beas. ~ 
NOSENKO was questioned on 31 January 1964 about the 

so-called “Moscow Signal." (This is an "SY band signal 
that has been directed against the top floors--the "secure 
erea"-of the U.S. Embassy since the early 1950's from en 
apartment building located about. 200 feet away. _ Detailed 
investigation of the signal has been underway since Octoe- 
ber 1962, but its exact nature and purpose have not yet been 
established. Although there is some speculation that the 
signal is meant for ‘harassment purposes only, the view now 
generally accepted by U.S. technicians is that it has som) 
intelligezce-collection function. No change in the signal 
has beer noted since the discovery and the cutting of the 
cables referred to in the preceding section.) The inter 
view went as follows: en 


NOSENKO: There is a beam, there is a ray which works 
——————- ss agrinst the Embassy. I. know. 


Question: Do you know what it is? “ 


NOSENKO: No, I don't. Sut I know that they work and they 
put things in, and they listen and they do somee 
thing, and they... 


‘Question: (Interrupting.) Is it successful, is it working? 


NOSENKO: Yes, they keep working: all’ the time. Perhaps 
periodically, but it's working. Yes, there is 
something in the back of the Embassy on this 
Chaykovskiy Street, and there is something in 
front of the Embassy, too. . ; 


-Question: And it is for listening in? 


NOSENKO; No, it's in order to deprive you of working with 
stationary equipment. : 


Quéstion: What do you mean--so that our receivers wouldn't 
operate properly? ; 


_ NOSENKO: Look, I'm not a specialist. I don't know the 
details. I know only that the work is being 
done in this particular area, in this particular 
direction. But what they do, I dontt really 
know. 


Question: But this is not for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation? a 


RNOSENKO: Let’s say you go on the air. So we: find out | 
: _ whether you're listening in on some of our com 
_, munications or something like this. 


‘fo what extent would you in your [American] De- 
“paystment,.in your { U.S. Eabassy} Section, know- 
about these technical. aspects? Would: you.have 
to know it?> Would you know the details of these 
things? — Palen die’ ha ea etc Mtn, ee teeta 


ae Ets 


aft 


Ko. No. . This is sonéttitng that ‘the: ‘menbera of... 
“the (KGB) Eighth Directorate. [responsible for. 
communications and ciphers]. should concern then- 
selven with, the ones who work in OTU. This. 
doesn't concern us in the American Department, 
in the U.S. Enbassy ‘Section. 


Questioned again later,. NOSENKO said that the signal 


‘was tised to Jam U.S. equipment working in the Embassy building. 


It was this system, he said, which had determined that the 

. Americans had intercepted some GRU agent radio communications. 
‘The beam was designed "both to monitor: and to jam" trarns= 

* ‘missions from the Embassy... NOSENKO repeated that. “not being 
@ specialist" he was ignorant of the technical nature of the 
ORs or any further details. 


” 
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A RESER S IRE EN RE EE 


Because NOSENKO's true name and photographs had been submitted 
to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow in connection with this visa request, 
NOSENKO added, it was henceforth necessery for him to use his 
true name fer all travel abroad. 


bah Lyte 


Ce. The Cuba TDY (1960) 


In November 1960, after and as a result of the cancellation 
of his planned trip to the United States, NOSENKO travelled with 
a delegation of nickel industry experts to Cuba. He first men- 
tioned this trip on 1l June 1962, during his second meeting with 
"CIA. is account of his activities was given in answer to the 


question of whether he had ever visited Germany: “I have been 
in Germany. Yes, yes. I wags in Cuba in '6]. Well, as NIKOLAYEV. 
I was there a montn and a half. This was when your Embassy was 3 


there and we wanted to prepare*... Well, I looked it cver to 

see what kind of people you had working there. They asked me 

to prepare, so to speak, ean accounting on how things were going. 
I arrived there and asked how they were working against you, just 
on you. Everyone there is worxing for you. One, two, three, 
five days went by... I had unlimited funds, any arcunt. I could 
go to any restaurant, any show. So that's how it was with me. 
The fellows reported: 'He [an funerican] is there.' My mission 
was to get a general picture. Not for one, two, or three days, 
put for a month or two, to provide an opinicn... I worked pretty 
cleverly on trem, He [the American] would go to a restaurant. 


They would say to me: ‘He is at such-and-such a restaurant and 
can be cbserved there.' I would go and observe him in the mir- 
ror or somehow. I am sitting in the restaurant, drinking, and 


that's all. But I would watch him to see how he behaves, etc., 
etc. That is, I would begin to feel if he has the mark of an 
intelligence officer. ...But this was not enough for me. I 
would go again and again. I would see that, yes, he is an in- 
telligence officer... We were asked to share our experiences 
with them [the Cubans]. Tey didn't know a thing... They had 
turned ali intelligence work over to the Communist Party. The 
Communist Party complicates it." 


In the final minutes of NOSENKO's last meeting with CIA in 
1962 the sudject of his trip to Cuba came up again; NOSENKO re- 
called that he had used the name NOSENKO for his trip to Cuba 
and that his function there was that of security officer. 


Question: When did you travel to Cuba? 
NOSENKO: 1960, November and December 1960. 
Question: Under the name NIKOLAYEV? 


NOSENKO: No, as NOSENKO, NOSENKO, NOSENKO. I will explain 
how this happened. I was supposed to go to America, 
sometime in November, with a group from Gosplan, 
automotive Specialists, etc. Data had already been 
submitted for coordination and, in particular, my 
name had been given to the American Embassy there +. 
{Moscow]. But the American Embassy announced that j = 
. «2 this delegation could be accepted, but a little 
--l jon, later. And my passport had already been issued. bo SHES 
. : _ My passport had already been signed authorizing travel coe 
MPA IA Tee abroad, but it was a service passport, not a diplomatic Me 
one. And at this moment a delegation was supposed to eee 


a : ‘Tea. > Embassy in Havana was GnenGrerat closed on 3 January a 
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“Her: Job + was. simply ‘te: intére us ia case. ‘Gcpieth ine 1g snterestizg - 
‘happens and. somebody interesting comes to the library, but. prac- 

tically nobody ever went to the library. Then, what could she | 
tell us akout these sergeants that were taking Russian lessons, 
that she was supposed to be reporting cn? In the first place, 
they were lazy buns. They would go to a lesson once and then 

. miss the next two and-then perhaps go again, and again miss one 


or two." In September 1964 NOSENKO added that LEVINA had never _ 


re been targetted ayainst any particular individual and had never 
provided any interesting reports on her American contacts... At 
the end of 1960 or in the beginning of 1961, NOSENKO said, she 
was released from the Embassy by Paul SMITH, possibly because 
she was a little deaf and one had to epeak loudly to her to te 
understood.* NOSENKO turned LEVINA over to another officer be- 
fore he returned to the Tourist Department, and later the Eritish 
Department was planning to use her in either the British or Canad~ 
ian Embassies. : 


‘¥ CYA records show that LEVINA was employed at the Embassy as 
ga librarian from January 1958 through January 1962, when she 


'~ in’ charge of the Cultural Affairs Section and: Publications 
“Procurement Officer from May 1959 until approe este y i tageate 


was released. Paul SMITH was Second Secretary. of the Embassy . 
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a a Overseas Assignments ee: es 


a. Attempt to Obtain Assignment. in Ethicpia (1960) . 


During the first half of 1960, NOSENKO said, he applied for 
a permanent overseas assignment to Ethiopia because doctors had 
prescribed a change of climate for his daughter Oksana's asthma. . 
O.M. GRIBANGV, Chief of the Second Chief Directorate, approved 
his request, but then the KGB Personnel Department turned it 
down when a file review revealed potentially dangerous character 
weaknesses. : 


NOSENKO described this matter on 14 April 1964 as follows: 
"Gennadiy GRYAZNOV came to the American Cepartment of the Second 
Chief Dircctorate in 1958. Before 1956 he was stucying in the 
Higher Schocl of the KGB and when he finished the school in 1956 
he was assigned to the KGB Personnel Department, and then he came . 
to the American Department in 1958. So GRYAZNOV had very good 
connections in the Personnel Department. So in 1960, when I 
wanted to leave, to yo abroad on permanent assignment I said to 
GRIBANOV: ‘Let me go for two years to Ethiopia.' When the Per- 
sonnel Department refused to let me go, I decidad I'd just have 
to know what was there in my personal file. I had to learn what 
it was that was causing all this. By that time GRYAZNOV was in 
the American Department of the Second Chief Directorate and hap- 
pened to be the head of the Party Organization of the entire 

‘directorate, and he at cne time had worked in the Personnel Office - 
himself. He sid: 'Give me this thing and I'11 see what I can 
find out about it.' So he went to the Personnel Department and 
through his friend there got my personal file. Then he gave me 
a call and said to come over. I went to his office and he locked 
the door. Of course, he couldn't give me this file, couldn't 
let me hold it in my hands so to speak. So he read this case 
to me, this 1954 case to me, about the woman and so forth,* and 
then said that at that time they made an investigation of my 
previous residence. And they found out that while I was study- 
ing at the Institute [cf International Affairs] and was living. 
on Pervaya Meschanskaya Street, all sorts of girls visited me; 
different girls, a new girl would visit me almost every week. 

This was in my file. Then this case that took place in 1954. 

And then in 1960--and, incidentally, GRIBANOV mentioned this to 

me also--the file said that I was drinking quite a bit, and for 
this reason I had many fights with my wife. And that was all 

that appeared in my file. Nothing else, whatsoever, besides 

these things that I just mentioned." 


b. U.S. Visa Application (1960) 


NOSENKO's true name appeared with 11 others on a 20 October 
_ 1960 request to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow for visas for members 
. Of a Soviet automotive exchange delegation which was scheduled 


tsb 


_ ®NOSENKO is referring to the incident he says took place in 
.1954 when he used KGB alias documentation to conceal his true 


identity or-venereal-disease...-See....- 


Part. IV. eS eeididis 
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to. visit “the United. States in mid-November 1960.* NOSENKO-was. 


-. gould not, he said, have 8 


shire? Wee = 


listed as an engineer. employed by the State Sciertific-Tecnnical - 
Committee (CNTK). After defecting, NOSENKO told CIA that he had 

been scheduled tc accompany this delegation as a security cffi-. Gay 
cer but that the delegatior's visit to the United States had ae 
been postponed at the last moment. He therefore did not travel 

to this country. 


- rata 
4 


He further explained, on 17 April 1964, why his visa appli- 
cation had been submitted in true name ané under a different 
cover: “In 1957 and 1958 I went to London as NIKGLAYEV repre- ; 
senting the Ministry of Culture. Then in 1959 I didn't go any- 
where. ‘hen when this question came up of my going to the States 
in 1960, I said: 'I'm rot going. I've «2en going under the 
Ministry of Culture [cover] and with sperts delegations. This 
has to be changed somehow at this point.’ So we theught about 
it and finally somebedy said: 'Locx, how about this? Perhaps 
{you can use] this committee cf RULNEV's [GNTK]).' Sa 1 said: 


sdieitaien « 


nether Babe Le 


‘.tWell, it's up to you. You decide." by that time my passport 


was ready, but the Americans and the Soviets hadn't come to an 
agreencnt yet. It was decided thar this delegation would go tc 
the U.S. in 1961." NOSENKO was then asked why he coule not 

have used the NIKOLAYEVY name for his trip to the United States. 
He replied: "Sure, I could have gone a8 NIEOLAYEV, but I just 
didn't want to. Pecause, look, it was krown to us that the 
British and American Intelligence exchange information on people 
they suspect of being kKGb, ana that the British, of course, 

had probably watched me when i was in England {in 1957 and 1958} 
and probably there it was noticed that here's this man under 

the cover cf Ministry of Culture. He's not a sportsman. It za 
xind of looks suspicious. Then he goes to the Soviet Embassy. ° 
Also suspicious. So then I nave to go to the States. and if 
I go as NIKOLAYEV I couldn't use--in that case I couldn't use 
the same cover of Ministry of Culture tecause of the type of 
the delegation. I'd have to use a different cover. So I'd go 
there and they'd say: ‘Aha, here's NIKOLAYEV under different 
cover now.’ But if I go as NOSENKO, the British never heard 
the nana. Nobody knows the name. Everything would be O.K." 
NOSENKO was then asked why he could not have travelled under 
gome other alias. He answered: “That's the way it wes ae- 
cided. I guess so as not to get all mixed up they decided to 
send me as NOSENKO anyway. It's up to the people who are in 
charge of these operations. They are the ones who decide."** 


one 


*” This visa application was submitted approximately six months es 
after the KGB rejected his request for PCS assignment to : 
Ethiopia. 


#* With regard to his trips to England in 1957 and 1558, NOSENKO i 
said that he had: been forced to use the name NIKCLAYEV because i 
this was the name he had used with British citizens : se ; 

hen they visited the Soviet Union in the summer of 1957; he Pe Peet 

hown up in England with another ; . ; 


Soe 1 


BS DRTC aia Saisie aa kee 
- ee Mateseupon their returcn from & (pee Pare Veber} 
-Phis apparently was not a consideration when selecting a name — 

for the U.S. visa application, -for.NOSENKO had used the name. ; 
SERGEYEV in. his approach to American George: DREW in 1959 (Part 

V.D.4¢h.} and the: name PETERSON: when he ‘recruited Professor 

Gerard MERTENS, also in 1959 (Part. V.D.4.1.). NOSENKO was in 
“eontact with Arsene: FRIPPEL under the name: NIKOLAYEV. during: thi 
have: said: that. the. ‘KGB’ sus- 
ted tha gent. (see: Part. V.D.5.. 
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Because NOSENKO's true name and photographs had been submitted 
to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow in connection with this visa request, 
NOSENKO added, it was henceforth necessary for him to use his 
true name fer all travel abroad. ' 


c. The Cuba TDY (1960) 


In November 1960, after and as a result of the cancellation 
of his planned trip to the United States, NOSENKC travelled with 
a delegation of nickel industry experts to Cuba. He first men- 
tioned this trip on 11 June 1962, during his second meeting with 
"CIA. is account of his activities was given in answer to the 
question of whether he had ever visited Germany: "I have been 
in Germany. Yes, yes. I wags in Cuba in '6}. Well, as NIKOLAYEV. 
I was there a montn and a half. This was when your Embassy was 
there and we wanted to prepare*... Well, I lcoked it cver to 
see what kind of people you had working there. They asked me 
to prepare, so to speak, en accounting on how things were going. 
I arrived there and asxed kow they were working against you, just 
on you. Everyone there is worxing for you. One, two, three, 
five days went by... I had unlimited funds, any arount. I could 
go to any restaurant, any show. So that's how it was with me. 
The fellows reported: ‘He [an American] is there.' My mission 
was to get a general picture. Not for one, two, or three days, 
put. for a inonth or two, to provide an opinicn... I worked pretty 
cleverly on trem, He [the American] would go to a restaurant. 
They would say to ne: ‘He is at such-and-such a restaurant and 
can be cbserved there.' I would go and observe him in the mir- 
ror or somehow. I am sitting in the restaurant, drinking, and 
that's all. But I would watch him to see how he behaves, etc., 
etc. That is, I would begin to feel if he has the mark of an 
intelligence officer. ...But this was not enough for me. I 
would go ayain and again. I would see that, yes, he is an in- 
telligence officer... We were asked to share our experiences 
with them [the Cubans]. Tiley didn't know a thing... They had 
turned all intelligence work over to the Communist Party. The 
Communist Party complicates it.” 


In the final minutes of NOSENKO's last meeting with CIA in 
1962 the sudject of his trip to Cuba came up again; NOSENKO re- 
called that he had used the name NOSENKO for his trip to Cuba 
and that his function there was that of security officer. 


Question: When did you travel to Cuba? 
NOSENKO3: 1960, November and December 1960. 
Question: Under the name NIKOLAYEV? 


NOSENKO: No, as NOSENKO, NOSENKO, NOSENKO. I will explain : ‘ 
how this happened. I was supposed to go to America, oat) 
gometime in November, with a group from Gosplan, 4 
automotive specialists, etc. Data had already been aed 
submitted for coordination and, in particular, my | 
name had been given to the American Embassy there . ee 
{Moscow]. But the American Embassy announced that = 
; this delegation could be accepted, but a little . ee 
. « ater. And my passport had already been issued. _ . fe 
( 
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My passport had already been signed authorizing travel ; 
abroad, but it was a service passport, not a diplomatic 
one. And at this moment a delegation was supposed to 


Hy he Use embassy: Gy uavans was officially closed on 3 January . : 
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'®Just a minute. We have a man who has his passport all ready. 
His passport has been formalized. NCSENKO. He was supposed to 
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go to Cuba. GRIBANCV's deptty [(S.S.] BANNIKOV, 
Said that a worker [XG3 officer] should be sent. 
But they decided not to send & worker to Cuba. 


"Why bother?” [they said]. "Is Cuba worth it?* : 
Suddenly there was a phone call from the Central : 5 
Committee {of the Communist Party]. Scmeone fron , 


the Central Committce said: “No, there is a direc- 
tive that one of our workers must go nevertheless." 
And only two days remained before the departure of 
the delegation. Wno could they send? 


Question: The first person they come across. 


NOSENKO:;: Trose who have passports. I had a passport. I was 

“ie ready. And they Gecided: "Get going immediately.” 
We flew through iasterdam, through Geneva. We spent 
@ night in Amsterdam and then made a short stcp in 
Geneva, then the Azores, Santa Maria Island, then we 
were supposed to fly to Curacao. But we had a head- 
wine and the pilots vere evidently afraid that we 
wouldn't have enough fuel. So the plane went cut 
sf its way an2 made a ianding on the island of Bar- 
bados. This was net a Soviet plane, hut KLM. wwe 
flew to Amsterdam on a TU-104 and then went by KLM. 
Then from Curacao we flew to Arube. We also spent 
a night in Aruba, an interesting island; the water 
nd natural surroundings are beautiful. From Aruba 
we flew througn Kingston, through Jamaica, and then 
to Cuba. And we flew the same route back, but we 
Gid not spend the night in Curacao. From Curacao we 
landed in Caracas for about 40 minutes, and’ through 
Parararivc--Ditcon Guianac-acrcss tie ocean, some 
island or anotner there, and from there again Lis- 
bon, Geneva, and Amsterdam. But here the entire 
Gelegation flew [to Moscow] after a day or two and 
I took a train through West Germany [to East Beriin]. 


All of NOSENKO's accounts since contacting CIA in 1964 have 
been generally consistent with that given on 14 June 1562. His 
story has been as follows: In the latter part of 1960, at the 
game time as he was preparing for his intended trip to the 
United States, a special Gelegation of nickel industry experts 
from Gosplan, tne Soviet State Planning Ccemmission, was prepar- i 
ing for departure to Cuba. The delegaticn was a routine one, 2 
consisting mostly of engineers from various sections of the : 
Soviet Union, and since there was no one under any sort of sus- 
picien, the Eleventh (Soviet Travellers Abroad) Department of 
the Second Cnief Directorate had Gecided that it would not be 
necessary to include a security officer. Two days prior to the 
departure of the group, however, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party decided that a Second Chief Directorate case 
officer must go along. Because of the short time remaining be- 
fore the scheduled departure of the delegation, the Eleveath 
Department protested that it would be impossible to find a suit- 
able person and get all the necessary papers ready in time. At 
this point, A.I. KUZNETSOV of the Eleventh Department said: 


go to the States... and his foreign passport has been issued 
and signed. Why don't you take him?" NOSENKO's statement con- 
tinued: °So somebody said: ‘How about a visa?‘ And KUZNETSOV 
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gays ‘Never mind. The Cuban3 will give nim an entry visa.’ 
and then I had to get a transit visa because we were flying 
through Amsterdam. And this whole thing was taken care of in 
two days. The Cubans gave their visa immediately anc Tae 


Netherlands issued their visa also right away." 


: 
NOSENKO has reported that his functions with this deleca- j 

tion were wurely of a security nature. He flew with the dele- . 

gation to Cuba in October or November and spent about a month : 

and a haif there. During this time he acconvanied the delega- 

tion everywhere it went: “I was with the delegation. They go 

to a plant--I go with trem to the plant. I was with them all 

the time. They went co ‘ifferent plants, to watch the produc- 

tion. They met with some representarives of the so-called Insti- 

tute of Agrarian Reform. They would meet with these people and 

they would have many discussions about how to increase produc- wd 

tion.” HOSENKO's cover assignaent was deputy chief of the deie- i 4 

gation and shortly before Ceparting Mosccw he was introduced to 

the other members as such. He had one agent within the delega~ 

tion and developed several “confidential contacts" waring the 

trip, which turned cut to be entirely uneventful and, for NOSENKO, 

somewhat long and dull. ile explained that se would not have 

accepted the assignment had he krewn how leng the trip was to be, 

and that he nad really wanted to go ony t- the United States. 


un his return trio to Moscow, NOSENKO was given a special 
mission. AS he was leaving from Havana Airport,’ the KGB Legal 
Resident in Cuba, 4.1. ALEXSEYEV, handed him a package with in-~ 
structions to deliver it to Moscow. NUSENKO did not know the 
contents of the package until he arrived in Amsterdam en route ‘ 
home, There the wrappings became ioose (it was bound only by a. 
thin string) and NOSZNKO took the opportunity to determine that 
it contained copies of “letters betwee. MIKOYAN and KHRUSHCHEV 
concerning the prices of sugar" and drafts of agreements between 
the Soviet Union and East Germany, Bulyaria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Rumania. Acriving with his delegation at the airpert in 
Amsterdam, NOSENKO was toid that a message had teen received 
from the Central Committee of the Communist Party instructing 
that the package was to be delivered “urgently” to Che GUEVARA, 
who was touring the Sateilite countries and was then in Berlin. 
While the delegation continued on to Moscow, NOSENKO therefore 
was driven to the Soviet Embassy in The Hague, and in the late 
evening of his second day in The Netherlands he left by train 
for East Berlin. When he arrived, however, he found that 
GUEVARA had left Berlin for Hungary. NOSENKO refused to go any 
further. The package was delivered to GUEVARA's deputy in : 
Berlin, and NOSENKO then returned to Moscow. 3 


CIA travel records show that NOSENKO, Listed. as a mineral 
engineer, transitted Amsterdam en route to Cuba on 15 November 
1960; and that he transitted Caracas from Amsterdam on 17 Novem~- 
ber 1960; and that on 19 November 1960 he went through Caracas 
en route to Havana.* Our records also show that NOSENKO again | 
arrived in Amsterdam en route to Moscow from Havana on 13 Decem= 4 
ber 1960 and that he left for Moscow on 15 December. There is & 

' wo xvecord that he travelled to Berlin.®* . 


i @-€ER obtained a photocopy of NOSENKO’s passport while he was 
pines 7 ) ‘passing through Amsterdam and again through Caracas. 
' @@ [¢ appears possible that his name was not removed from the 


4 

i original passenger manifest fer the 15 December flight to 
4. Moscow and that his train trip to East Berlin went un- 

. noticed, 
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a. The Bulgaria TDY and the LUNT Case -.. 
. ° In the spring of 1961, four months after returning from 
Cuba, NOSENKO was sent on temporary assignment for. about a . 
month to Sofia, the only trip he took in other than a.security ae 
*watchdog" 
way: “I think I first heard that I waa going to Bulgaria, a 
week or so before I left, from S.I. YEGOROV, Chief of the 


capacity. According to NOSENKO, it happened this ee eae 


section having contact with the counterintelligence representa- ; o ‘ 
tives of the Countries of the Pecples' Democracies in Moscow... 


He said: 
He asked, 


"KLYPIN (Chief of the American Department} mast tell you.’ But 
this was the first I had heard about it. YEGOROV said that the 
Minister of the Bulgarian MVR had requested the Chairman of the 
KGB to send an officer from the American Department of the Sec- 


ond Chief 


>. JrAmerican Department, 


’ After one 


‘you must go to Bulgaria. GRIBANOV has decided.’ : : 
‘Do you know about this?' and I said 'No." He said: j 


See Tt ee 


Directorate to Bulgaria for consultation with the ; ; 
Second Directorate of the MVR of Bulgaria... — —.- -.— —- 


or two days KLYPIN told me about it. He répeated 


the same thirg and after about one anda half weeks I flew to 


Sofia." 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 
Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 


. Did you know the names of any of the officers of the 
i. American Departmen E 


The @iscussicn continued as follows: 


What plans were made for this trip in Moscow before 
you lefr? What briefings or discussions were held 
concerning what you were to do in Scfia? 


Iwas told: “You are goirg for consultations. There 
are KGB advisors there. They will discuss it with 
you." No one was speaking with me about my trip. 


What discussions did you have with your department 
chief, KLYPIN, about what you were to do on this ‘ 
trip? 


Nothing. He told me: “You will go. You will see 4 
what they are doing. You will tell them how to 2 
work." 


Did you have any meetings or discussions with the 
representatives of the Bulgarian MVR in Moscow be- 
fore you left? 


Tlrawenn- AL ea. 


No. 


What discussions did you have with YEGOROV or his 
section about what you were going to do in Sofia? 


YEGOROV said: "You will go. You will tell us what 
they are doing.® He 


Before you left Moscow for Sofia did you know any~- 
thing about the size of the American Department of 
the Bulgarian MVR? 


te a ee ll St ' 
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No. Nothing. ee 


tof the Bulgarian MVR? 


we ote S 
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wer 


Question? Dia@-youknow what any of their.particular: problems 99090 )) 0.000 po ch 
ae Were? 0. . ON So See UR h, We, aeiee i ip A ae 
NOSENKO: No. Nothing. | 
Question: Did ‘you know just what was the area of responsibility 4 = eee 

of the American Department of the Bulgarian MVR? ; 2 ‘ 


NOSENKO: No. Nothing. 


NOSENKO flew from Moscow in early April 1961 and was met . 
at the airport in Sofia by A.S. KOZLOV, a former Second Chief 
Directorate officer whom he had known in Moscow.* The follow ; 
ing morning he was picked up in an official vehicle and wes i 
taken to KOZLOV's office in the Bulgarian MVR building, not far 4 
away. NOSENKO asked KOZLOV what was expected of him and was 4 
told that "they want to know about how to work against the Ameri- : 
can Legation. He said he wanted me to tell them everything about 
how to work, right from letter 'A.'" NOSENKO was.then intro- 
duced to the Chief KGB adviser in Sofia, Mikhail YEGOROV, and 
‘to the Chief of the MVR's American Department, after which he 
was assigned an office in the MVR building. During the ensuing 
weeks he discussed both general matters and particular cases 
with individual Bulgarian officers working agsinst the American 
target. On one occasion he lectured interested MVR officers 
on the principles of operations against fcreign military person- 
nel in Moscow, and on another he visited an MVR surveillance 
post opposite tne American Legation. He discussed, KGB methods 
of operations against foreign tourists. He also addressed the 
entire American Department for about five hours and told them ia 
“what is necessary, what to pay attention to, how to work." — 4 
At the end of his visit, some time in mid-May, NOSENKO conferred: 3 
with the First Deputy Minister of the MVR about what had been ‘ ; 
accomplished and his recommendations for improving operations 
against Americans. ; 


; As an outgrowth of his TDY to Bulgaria, NOSENKO has pro- 
7. vided one lead to a case in which he said he took pérsonal part. : - Se 
° About two weeks after arriving in Bulgaria, around the end of 
5 Os April 1961, NOSENKO was going over lists of foreigners who were i 
tA scheduled to visit Bulgaria’ in the near future, and he came Ke oth, i 
across the name Horace G. LUNT. NOSENKO recalled that a man 
named LUNT who was a Slavic linguist had been reported to him 
in 1958 or 1959 by one. of his homosexual agents, VOLKOV or ; 
YEFREMOV, as a possible homosexual. He asked the Bulgarians 
whether this man was a specialist in Slavic languages. When 
the Bulgarian officers replied in the affirmative, NOSENKO de~ 
cided to check his recollection against KGB records and an 
immediate phone call was placed to Moscow,: asking for traces. 


: ; . ¥—WOSENKO had earlier reported that KOZLOV had served as the 
=e - Chief of the American Department, Second Chief Directorate, 

a until 1953 and that, until about two years before going to : 
to, sé Bulgaria as a counterintelligence advisor, he had been L. 
Beith ee _ Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department. For the two years z 
oi: §mmediately prior to his Bulgarian assignment, he had been. 
Secretary of the Party Organization of the Second Chief . 
_ Directorate and was relieved of all other duties. Asked 
_why KOZLOV was unable to “advise” the Bulgarians. in this - 
-dnstance, NOSENKO said that he was too busy advising on | 
higher levels and that he had. been:.away from the work for’. 
‘number of years. : ieee ge 2 


se 
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"A reply was received almost at.once:  “Yes.. This is the sane ~ 


- approach. I told themI would not leave. ‘If you need my i 
day I went on holiday. I don't know where or how they approached. 


*. they should have an apartment ready... not far from Sofia. 


as ae a 28Le.- ans 


LUNT who was in Moscow. Homosexual.” NOSENKO told Cla. that 
the KGB had never done anything with its knowledge of LUNT's: 
homosexual proclivities and that the Bulgarian MVR had not pre- 

viously known of then. i ees An fe 


HOSENKO's description of what happened next is as follows: 3 : 
®voZLOY and the Chief of the American Department were very in- — 
terested. KOZIOV said: ‘George {NOSENKO]. you must help them. 

They never recruited an American.’ I said that I would do what 

Y could. The three of us went to see General DUMKOGV, the 
Chief of the Second Directorate, Bulgarian MVR. I asked them) ; pe 
if they had a homosexual agent. They checked and said they : 4 
hed one who is an operational concact. 0.x.) I said, acquaint ; : 
them, prepare a flat, make the pictures. This is the first 3 
stage. I also told them, of course, to find out how long he 

had been tnere, why, who his acquaintances were, etc. then we 

wert to YEGCROV, the senior Soviet advisor, and KOZLOV. called 

GRIBANOV. GRIEANOV, I later found out, was in a meeting with 

the department chiefs of the Second Chief Directorate and was 


“not in a good mood. Why, I don't know. He didn't understand 


what KOZLOV was saying. GRIBANCV thought that I, myself, wanted 

to make the approach to LUNT. KOZLOV got confused on the pucne. 

GRIBANOV asked to speak to me. I took the phone. ‘Whit are 

you doing?’ he said. ‘You are not at heme, you are abroad. 

You were sent only for consultations, but you are living as if 

you were at home.’ I said: 'O.K., O.K. I wasn't going to do 

anything.’ He hung up. I told KOZLOV that even if the Bulgar- 

jans were to ask me, I could not do it myself. YEGCROV became . 

upset. He thought our position was bad because the Bulgarians : 
were asking. ‘What they ask, I will tell,’ I said, ‘but I am - 4 
not leaving the office to go any place or do anything. I can - oS ; 
only advise them on how to make the record entries after he is ; 
caught. I can dictate the questicns to he asked. But the 
approach and recruitment I cannot do myself.' 


“The Bulgarians never said anything to me about active 
participation, but they didn't know what to do. I told them : 
to get two agents. Maybe LUNT wouldn't like the first one. : 
The Bulgarians reported that LUNT wouldn't be there Long. I 
told'them that if they wanted to take pictures and make a pitch 
later, that's one thing. But if they wanted to do it all in 
one step, that is another. Tf told them they should consider the 
time element... The Chief cf the American Department, KOVACHEV,. 
and the chief of the section dealing with tourists and American 
delegations were to make the recruitment. The approach was 
made at the end of April, I think." he 2 fs 
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NOSENKO went on to say: “I was in the office during the woe 


ett 


‘advice,’ I said, ‘come to me.* KOZLOV and I were sitting in i 
his office. It was the end of April, I think, and the. next 


a neva. , 


LUNT. I only advised them that after the first conversation with ee 
him they would know if he would be willing to cooperate. I said 7 Ae a4 
I - aa 


told. them that if he agreed, they should change the place right 
to finish the conversation. 
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one. I.took a neutral position. They said everytuing was O.K. 


' The next day LUNT was to meet KOVACHEV and the section chief. 


I went on a little trip, the May holidays, part.of 30 April, 1, 
2, and 3 May. «hen I returned they said everything was O.K. and 
that he {.0NT)“had left. I asked them what they had decided for 
the future, a contact in the United States or not. They said 
they decided against it because he was to core to Bulgaria in 
1962 or 1963 for a Slavic conference.” 


This account, which NOSENKO gave on 6 October 1964, differs 
somewhaz from what he had said earlier, .on 11, June 1962, during 
his second meeting with CIA. NOSENKO claimec tnen that he per- 


sonally participated in the recruitment of LNT against GRIBANOV's 
wishes: "They sent me in '61 to Bulgaria. ‘The Minister of Interral 


Affairs there asked for a specialist to help them. I went to 
help. An {Americar] professor arrived, a very prominent special- 
ist on the Slavic countries... They [the Bulgarians} had never 
tried {to recriit} an American. ‘Let's try,‘ I said. The Sov- 
det advisor in Bulgaria telephoned GRIBANOV and reported that 
NOSENKO had dec:ced that it is possible to get this American. 
GRIBANCY wes in a conference at the time. GRIBANOV said: "Where 
the hell’s NOSENKO? Let me talk to him... What the hell are 
you doing? I sent you only as an advisor.' Then he hung up. 
What ccuid I do? The Buicarians had already mace all prepara~ 
tions... i was embarrassed, but what could I do? I left the 
office of the advisor and they were waiting for me... I de- 
cided to go ahead. I was sure that it would work, I felt that 
it could be done, that this American could be firmly recruited... 
I spit on everything and went ahead with the Bulgarians. I. 
told trem to grab him. If it will be difficult for you, tell 
me and I myseif can recruit him. Weil, they began and I came 
there. He [NCSENKO is speaking of himself] was under the guise 
of a Bulgarian and spoke in English, althougn my English was 
poor... I said: ‘You are a pederast.' He also proved him- 
self to be a homosexual there [in Bulgaria}... ‘Well, what will 
society think of you, those whose know you?’ Well, what did 
this person decide? He agreed.” 


The first time NOSENKO said that he had not participated 
directly in this operation was on 2 February 1964, while still 
in Geneva. He volunteered the following: “In Bulgaria in 


' April and May 1961, although I did not personally participate 


in this, I went there, and-I helped them there with the whole 
process of recruitment of this professor. I helped the Bul- 


. garians with what to do and how. He was the professor of 
philolet;, L.T.* 


’ WOSENKO has also varied on the timing of the operation 


“against LUNT. In the account quoted above, he said that the 


approach was made the day before he left on his. May Day holi- 
day. On 24 April 1964 he said: "I remember that it was at 
the very beginning of May that this name came up. And we got 
the informaticn from Moscow the same day, telling us it was 
the same LUNT. _I went on a trip the lst, 2nd, 3rd of May. 


, That is the 30th of April, lst and 2nd of May, and the 3rd of . 
May in the morning I was back. So it was in the very beginning. 


after the night of the trip. 


ee 


And Moscow was called right away, 


ss a“ 


cis 2. fhe outcome was not. known to KOSENKO;, for’he said: "I 
? didn't read any report of the results, and I didn't ask to see . 
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ee all the: ga ania they: ‘called. back eiGhe wakand sal 
"Yes, this is the samé.LUNT who-was in Moscow..."  As.:soon as. 
‘this was established, ‘the next. ‘day the Bulgarians plarted this. 
homosexual cn him. They planted this man either next to him 
or in the restaurant and, well, he met LUNT and they got tc- 
gether and decided to meet with each other the same day or the 
next day. This was all.done very rapidly.* 


en ee 


According to Professor LUNT, the approach actually took 
place on 5 May 1961, following a visit to Moscow where he had 
contacted an official in the U.S. Embassy. Ee travelled on™ 
9 May directly from Sofia to Yugoslavia, where he at once re- 
ported the incident to U.S. Ambassador George MENNAN,.an aca- 
demic acquaintance. LUNT told the Ambassador, and later CIA, 
that he had visited Sofia on one earlier occasion, from 8 to a 
28 November 1960. During this first trip he became involved 
with one Georgi Velev ALEKSIEV, with whom he engaged in homo- 
sexual relations on at least five separate occasions and to 
whem he gave U.S. travellers checks, which ALEKSIEV intended ‘ 
to sell on the black market. On one occasion during the first : 
visit ALEKSIEV was recognized and stopped by the Bulgarian’ ~- ' 
civil police while walking cn the street with LUNT. After : 
leaving Bulgaria in November 1960, LUNT received two letters 
from ALEKSIEV and prior to his next visit, cn 25 April 1561, 

LUNT wrote ALEKSIEV saying he would be returning. sad 
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“5, Transfer to the Tourist: Department in January 1962". 


“In the autumn of 1961 a decision was reached, on the basis 


- Of NOSENKO'’s own request, to return him to the Tourist Depart- 


‘ment. GRIBANOV had originally wanted to promote NOSENKO fron. — 


the position of Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section to the - 


post of Deputy Chief of the American Department; NOSENKO'Ss 
superior and friend KOVSHUK had leng had his eye on this job, 


' however, and was the personal choice of the Chief of the Ameri- 


can Department for it. (In fact, NOSENKO said, KOVSHUK had 
once held the job, lesing it in 1959 because of some misbehavior.) 
NOSENKO did not want to be placed in the difficult situation 
which his own promoticn to this post would have created. NOSENKO 


.Gescribed his transfer in the February 1965 interrogations. The 


following is from a protocol signed on 26 February 1965: 


“The decision for.me to return to the Seventh [Tourist) 
Decartrent.in January 1962 was actually made in about Septem~ 
ber or Cctober 1961. GRIBANOV planned to appoint me Deputy 
Chief of tke First [American] Department, but the new Chief 
of the First Department, FELOSEYEY,wanted KOVSKUK to take 
this position. Since I did not want to be placed in this 
pesition by GRIBANOV's order against the wishes of FEDOSEYEY, 
I went to GRIBANOV and requested that I be transferred back 
to the Seventh Department, in any position. I had already 
spoken to [V.D.] CHELNOKOY, who was then Chief of the 
Seventh Department, about this matter and he had suggested 
that I go to GRIBANOV and ask to be returned to the Seventh 
Department as Chief of the First [(American-British-Canadian} 
Section with the understanding that I would be appointed - 
Deputy Chief of the Seventh Department as soon as this 
position would be vacated by [B.A.} BALDIN (who was retiring 
in July 1962]. ...GRIBANOV did not teli me his reasons... 
for wanting to appoint me Deputy Chief of the First Depart- 
ment in late 1961 or for appointing me Section Chief and 
later Deputy Chief of the Severth Department in 1962. He 
did not discuss with me my personal qualifications for. 
each of these positions." 


Aware of his impending transfer NOSENKO took the opportunity 
during December 1961 to spend several hours each day in the Tour- 
ist Department. There he talked with Department Chief CHELNOKOV, 
familiarized himself with certain files of the American Tourist 
Section, ‘and discussed current operations and operational possi- 
bilities with the officers assigned to this section. The formal 
order for the transfer was signed by GRIBANOV on 24 or 25 Decem- 


ber 1961 and NOSENKO officially signed over the ABIDIAN case file — 


and the U.S. Embassy security file to his successor as beputy 
Chief of the American Embassy Section, G.I. GRYAZNOV, within the 


-next few days.* As he had when he transferred from the Tourist 


to the American Department in 1960, NOSENKO said, he took his — 
active agents and his safehouse on Vorovskiy Street with him when 


he mturned to the Tourist Department in 1962... 


oe 


- ¥ These specific dates were arrived at under. interrogation in . 


February 1965. On all earlier occasions NOSENKO had said 
that he was transferred in January 1962 (or some later date); 
he said in. February 1965 that he was “officially” transferred — 
at the end of December and reported to his new position at 
‘the beginning of January (see below). | en ete 
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“1964 (Tourist Department). 


1. Date of Transfer 


NOSENKO has given different dates for the time when he left 
the U.S. Embassy Section of the American Departmert to become 
Chief of the American-British-Canadian Section of the Tourist 
Department. During the Geneva meetings of 1962 he said on 


-@ifferent occasions that this occurred in January 1962 and in 


February 1962; in 1964 he timed the transfer as falling between 
15 and 20 January 1962; and in February 1965 NOSENKO gave the - 
date as 2 or 3 canuary 1962, He has also reported that he was 
in the U.S. Embassy Section for three months after John ABIDIAN 
serviced the Pushkin Street dead drop (on 30 December 1961, thus 
placing NOSENKO in the U.S. Embassy Section until late March 
1962) and that he had transferred to the Tourist Department by 
the time GOLITSYN defected (which NOSENKO placed in mid-January 
1962 but which actually occurred in mid-December 1961).* W.E. 
JOHNSON, the target of a Tourist Department operaticn** con- 
firmed that NOSENKO approached him in Moscow on 5 January 1962. 


In Fabruary 1965 NOSENKO said he recalled that the correct) 
date of his oe ee to JOHNSON was on 5 January 1962. The CIA 
interviewer then reminded NOSENKO that he had earlier described 
on several occasions his visit to the dead drop site on Pushkin 
Street and his receipt of reports from the surveillance post 
for three months afterwards; during all of this period, NOSENKO 
had said, he was in the U.S. Embassy Section of the First Depart- 
ment. NOSENKO was told that CiA records show that ABIDTAN made 
only one visit to this dead drop site, on 30 December 1961, six 
days before the approach to JOHNSON. He answered only that he 
might have been confused, but despite any contradictions the 
"facts" (his emphasis) were the important thing, not any corre~- 
lation of dates. 


2. Functions and Activities 


As Chief of the aAmerican-British-Canadian Section of the 
Tourist Department (hereafter in Part V.F. referred to as the 
American Tourist Section) from January to July 1962, NOSENKO 
said, he was responsible for planning and coordinating all 
KGB activities against such tourists in the USSR as well as 
for supervising the operational work of 15 subordinate case 
officers. He had no deputy. NOSENKO told CIA that he required 
several months at the beginning of 1962 “to get the feel of 
things"; "there were no accomplishments" on his part in the 
initial period on this new job, and plans for handling the 
influx of American tourists during the forthcoming 1962 season: 
consisted of studying files and continuing to work against the . 
tourists as in the past. NOSENKO was asked in February 1965 - 


‘® Statements by NOSENKO about GOLITSYN are reviewed in 


Part VI.E., and ABIDIAN's servicing of the Pushkin Street ee 


dead drop is discussed in Part V.E.3.d. 


See Part V.F:4. for details on this operation. 
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whether, in his first several, months in the Tourist Department, 
he had originated any new methods for Operations ageinst Am- 
erican tourists. He replied that during this period he nad 
proposed a study of representatives of foreian rourist firms 
in Moscow with an eye toward the KGH attempting to recruit 
them.* This suggestion, NOSENK®D said, had been accepted. 


In March 1965, NOSENKO was asked whar new knowledge con- 
cerning the use of tourism for espionag2 purposes py foreign 
incelligence organizations had been acquired by the KGB during 
his two-year absence from the Tourist Department. He replied 
that. the KGB had noted an increase in automobile tourism and 
that Anerican Intelligence had increased its use of multinational 
tourist groups. NOSENKO was then asked what new information 
concerning the use of tourism as a cover for espionage activity 
had been obtained by the KGS from any agent source during thir 
period, NCSENKO answered that he neither knew of any such new 
information nor had he heard of such an acent.** 


NOSENKO has said that, in line with the wishes of the Chief 
of the KGB Second Chief Directorate, O.M. GRIBANOV, he was pro- 
moted to the position of Deputy Chief of the entire Tourist 
Department in July 1962, immediately efter his return from 
Geneva, A year later he was made Firs: Deputy Chief of the 
Department, a promotion which irvolved only a change in title 
as there was no Second Deputy Chief at the time. Apert from 
saying he was V.5, CHELNOKOV's second-in-command from July 1962 
to January 1964 and as such general supervisor of all KGB tour- 
ist operations, NOSENKO has mot detailed the functions attached 
to this position; NOSENKO has not been questioned specifically 
concerning these duties. 


NOSENKO's first operaticnal activity after transferring to 
the American Tourisc Section was supervision of a homosexual 
approach to W.E, JGHNSON on 5 January 1962. Additionally, during 
the 1962-64 period in the Tourist Deparument NOSENKO tcok part 
in the recruitment approach to Horst EBRAUNS, in the interrogation 
of Yale University Professor Frederick BAFGHOORN, and in the 
arrest of the American tour guide Bernard KCTEN. For a short 
time in 1963 he handled the KGB agent Alexander SVENCHANSKIY 
owner of a tourist agency in New York City*** and a Russian 
language bookstore in Chicago, Illinois. By virtue of his 


*- NOSENKO sai@ at another time that he made the same proposal 
in 1958-59, forming the basis of the FRIPPEL operation (see 
Part V.D.5.). 


** See Part V.D.7.b., which discusses the KGB agent George 
BLAKE, a staff officer of MI-6, who confessed after his 
arrest in April 1961 that he had passed to his Soviet 
handlers the complete minutes of joint meetings held by 
mo, CIA and MI-6 in London in June 1959 and in Washington 
, Guring April 1960. These meetings were held to coordinate 
the American and British programs fer leqal travel opera- : te 
tions, mainly with tourists, into the Soviet Union. 
Part V.D.7.c. describes a top secret KGB document on 
Western tourist operations in the Soviet Union which vas 
peepared in 1961 in the Tourist Department of the KGB 
Second Chief Directorate. This document, which the ; - 
@efector GOLITSYN gave CIA, quoted verbatim certain ; ren 
pacebions of the minutes given to the KGB by BLAKE. ee 
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SCCROTEN was frequently employed as a tour guide to the USSR 
by this tourist agency. : 
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“gupervisory posit‘on in the Tourist Department ‘NOSENKO: also be-.. ; 


came involved with John SHUBIN, a GRU agent. (These six cases - 
JOHNSON, BSRAUNS, BARGHOORN, KOTEN, SVENCHANSKIY, and SHUBIN -— are 


discussed below.) NOSENKO reported that his planned role in the. 


approach to Natalie BIENSTO& (see Part VI.D.2.) was prevented | 
by his preparations to leave for Geneva in March 1962. Finally, 
NOSENKO said he participated in the KGB invescigation of Lee 
Harvey OSWALD after P-esidernt KRINEDY's assassination in Novem- 
ber 1963 (see Part V.D.6.). 


NOSENKO has indicated that his own operational work in 1962 
to 1964 was limited to those cases cited above because of the 
considerable amount of time spent on ‘temporary duty assignments 
outside Moscow during these two years. In mid-February 1962, 
soon after assuming the duties of Chief of the American Tourist 
Section, he began to prepare for his first trip to Geneva, which 
lasted from 14 March until 15 June 1962 (see Part III.B.). NOS- 
ENKO estimated that he had spent a tocal of six months outside > 
Moscow in 1963 on temporary assignments. These included a two- 
day trip to Odessa to meet FRIPPEL, an inspection tour of the 
Leningrad XGB organization, a five-day trip to Leningrad for a 
conference on border control, a week-long trip to Alma-Ata for 
a conference on tourist travel with KG3 representatives from 
the Soviet Central Asian republics, and an eight- or ten-day 
inspection trip to the Caucasus as a member of a team headed by 
GRIBANOV. NOSENKO said he travelled to Gdirkiy Oblast on 16-17 
December 1963 to.assist in the search for CHEREPANOV, who had 
passed top secret documents to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow (see 
Part VI.D.7.c.). 


3. NOSENKO's Agents 


When NOSENKO returned to the Tourist Department in the 
first days of 1962, he took with him the agents whom he had 
been handling as Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section. 
These agents are listed below with a summary of NOSENKO's com- 
ments concerning their use in 1962 and 1963.* 


a. Arsene FRIPPEL: 


FRIPPEL had been reassigned from Moscow in early 1961, but 
NOSENKO continued to be the Second Chief Directorate case offi- 
cer in charge of any future KGB contacts with him. (FRIPPEL 
had no KGB contacts in New York City.) Describing FRIPPEL's 
past service for the KGB on 15 June 1962, five months after he 
said he transferred to the Tourist Department, NOSENKO said: 
“FRIPPEL was afraid and gave practically nothing... He was 
a weak agent... I recruited him but, speaking honestly, he 


“was not an agent." Nevertheless, NOSENKO. said, the KGB hoped 


that FRIPPEL would be reassigned to the USSR at some future 
date. When FRIPPEL returned twice to the Soviet Union in 


1963, NOSENKO met with him, once in Odessa and once -in Moscow, 


*.. The only other agent. whom NOSENKO handled during this 
-' period was the American Alexander SVENCHANSKIY. (See 
Part V.F.6.). a: a 
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but FRIPPEL provided nothing useful on theze occasions.* 
Whereas NCSENKO had normally met FRIFPEL in the company of 
CHELNOKOV during FRIPPEL's Moscow tour, he went alone to tne 
tivo 1963 meetings. 


~ + 


b. Johan PREISFREUND: 
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After GOLITSYN's Gefection, NOSEIKO said, the KGS considered 
PREISFREUND compromised to American Intelligence and therefore 
ineligible for further use against Anericans at the Embassy in 
Moscow. For this reason NOSENKO was told by the U.S, Empassy 
Section to continue to tandle PREISFREUND while serviag in the 

_. “Tourist PDepertment, but as PREISFREUND spcke only Finnish and 
- Russian, ne was of no use against Enclish-spexking tourists. 
- Although NOSENKO met with PREISFREUND on the latter's visits to 
“Moscow in 1952 end 1953, this agent wes not used operationally. 


2 ae 


Cc. VOLKOV and YEPREMOV: 

ROSENKO's two homosexual agents VOLKOV and YEFREMOV took 
part in the entrapment approach to WL. JOHNSON several days 
after NOSENKO returned to the Tourrst Department. This was 
their first operational activity since 1959, for they had not 
been used in any homosexual operations while WOSENKO was in the 
U.S, Embassy Secticn. it was, according to NOSENKO, the last 
time they were engaged in RGU activity. At the end of 1962 or 
the beginning of 1963 they were terminated, and their files were 
senc by NOSENKO to KGB archives. NOSEWKO explained that VOLKOV 
and YEFREMOV had become too well known for their operational 
activities to be of further use to the Second Chief Directorate, 


FEDOSEYEV, and V.M. KGVSHUK, Chief of the U.S. Enbassy Section, 
to continue to handle Ra is STR RTE A 
studying in Moscow, he KO had personally Cecru i bed take, aoe 
and had used him in the development of U.S. military code 
clerk Matthews ZIJUS (see Part V.E.3.c.) in 19061, an operation 
which was still underway at_the time of NOSENKO's transfer. 
NOSENKO continued to meet GER curing the first months of 
1962, end he recalled that in February or March of that year 
he instructed GER to attempt to arrange a social meeting 
with ZJJUS in a Moscow restaurant so that 2znother KGs agent : 
could be introduced to the KGB target. This meeting had not 
taken place by March 1962, when NOSENKO left for Geneva. Just 
before leaving Moscow, around 12 March 1962, NCSENKO turned 
CEA over to G.1. GRYAZNOV, according to NOSEVKO, then the 


peputy Chief cf the U.S. Embassy Section. Cleese) was scheduled 
to finish his studies in Moscow in May 1962, and NOSENKO be- 
lieved he left at that time to return to Syria. 


i © PRIPPEL reported a meeting with NOSENKO and CHELNOKOV 
. im Odessa in early 1962, and the records of the State 
Department Passport Office indicate that FRIPPEL intended 
Jj is to wisit the USSR at that time, NOSENKO said there wes 
‘ 7 ig@ such meeting, See Part V.D.5. 


* Sg, --) Marina RYTOVA: |.) 


; Marina RYTOVA was turned over to NOSENKO by I.A. KONSTAN-— 
TINOV of the Tourist Department in 1956. or 1957. At that time 
she was working as an interpreter at the Russian Permanent - a 
Exhibition in Moscow. In 1960 or 1961 she. became an instructor 7 
of the Greek language at the Institute of International Relations, | 
and some time in 1962 she got a job at the school of the Central i 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Thereafter — | 
she ceased all agent work. NOSENKO was officially registered as - 
her case officer until his defection in 1964. He Cid not indi- | ; - 
cate that RYTOVA took part in any operations, from January 1962 
until she began work for the Central Committee. 2 
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4. Approach to W.E. JOHNSON & 
a. NOSENKO's Information: 


-NOSENKO first referred to his approach to the American vas 4 
-tourist Wallace Everett JOHNSON on 11 June 1952.° He did not name 2: 
JOHNSON at this time: "In January of this year ¢ recruited /an 
American/. I cannot reinember his name. E2 is from California, 

a Baptist, a young guy, healthy, somewhat fac, and he turned out 
to be a homosexual.* He loved men. I have en agent network 
capable of anything and, in particular, althoush I head a section 
there, I have a good agent apparatus, i.e., = have beautiful 
girls... and I have young pederasts, homosexuals. In partic- 
ular, I have one special pair /VOLKOV and YEFREMOV/ - I'm afraid 


ty that they are known to you and the English... Here is what — 
a: happened. He gave me a signature. I told hit: ‘Write it your- ‘ 
_ self.' So he typed it on a typewriter. I saidt ‘No, I don't 


want it typed. write it out longhand.'... He had a very re- 
actionary attitude toward the Soviet Union. His attitude was 
: such that he insulted us terribly. He visited Baptist groups, 
: ‘churches and... insulted us, Russia, and the coverrment horribly. 
He sent letters, and we read them all - awful letters, i.e., the 
| Hs government is lousy and everything here is poor. i said to him: ' 4 
| “ ‘Write, damn it, that the best country /in the world/ is the ; i 
Soviet Union, that the best government is the Soviet Government. : 
Write, write.‘ In general he did everythings fl asked/ but then, j 
right away, he ran to the Embassy_and told everything. This 
was in January of this year /1962/. He told everything. I H ; 
know that he told. But he gave me his signature that he would : 2 3 
help the Soviet security organs, etc. I know this. _I was i 
there. I decided to go to the hotel where he was staying. I 
sat down and waited. Surveillance was on the job. 'Tell me : ; 
when he comes,' /I ordered/. I sat down. ‘'He_has come," fthe — Ty orb eens 
surveillance_team reported/. ‘where is he?’ /I asked/. ‘In : - 
his room,’ /they said/. ‘We'll wait,' /I replied/. They re- . : 
ported that he had gone to eat in the restaurant and I went : 
there at once. He was sitting alone. I approached him: 
‘Hello, how are you?' I didn't say anything to him. _T knew 
as that he had told everything in the Embassy. /I said:/ ‘How . 
‘2: . @ge you? How about our connection in the States? And our. 
. 3; Work in the States? what do you think about it?' TI said to 
: him: ‘Will you work? Can you give us something importent or 
<got?' He answered: ‘I have nothing." I. said: -‘And if I 


wee fa 


.* Other sources,. personal. acquaintances of: JOHNSON, have: 
-reported JOHNSON: s having homosexual tendencies. — ; 
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make | “it. eubVic- hae” ‘you are a ‘Gederase: what itt feonen then? 
No,’ he said, ‘I will do anything you.want.' But I couldn't 


- tell him that I knew that he had reported everything. I said: 


‘Listen, brother, I don't believe you. You ere a bad person.' 
We dec ded that we couldn't do anything with him. ‘Go home, 
Gamn yo,’ I said. ‘But if you write one insulting esticle 
about Re :3sia I will find you, even in the U.S.' He isa 
Baptist and writes articles, a bright guy. And I left. He. 
pushed aside his food and ran to a pay telephone and called . 
@Zthe Embassy/: ‘This afternoon in a restaurant George was — 
frightening me.‘ Wwe know ke called the Embassy. de heard 
everything." . 


NOSENKO's first reference to CCHNSON in 1964 was at a meet- 
ing on 2 February, wren he produced a note ‘bearing that name and 
the date 5 January 1962. (“Here I have a name jotted down, 
Everett #allace /sic/ JOHNSON," NOSENKO said. "The date was 


.5 January 1962, but what took place i have absolutely no recol- 
- lection. I don't think it was a recruitment, but it was some. 


sort of contact, or he was being’ studied or worked on, or some- 
thing like that. But I remember nothing." 


NOSENKO next mentione@ his approach to JOHNSON on 17 April 
1964. Although net immediately recalling JCHNSON's name, he 
eventually remembered that “it was scmething like JOHNSON, 
JOHNSTON, or sometning that starts with a ‘J'" and that he was . 
a Baptist from the California coast. NOSENKO placed the opera- 
ticn sometime in the sumner of 1962, after his return to Moscow 
from Geneva, because he also remexvered wearing "just a coat, 
no overcoat at the time." JOHNSON, who had come to tne Soviet 
Union es a tourist, was known to be a socialist, and on this 
basis the KGB Second Chief Directorate considered him as a 
recruitment target. When the Second Chief Directorate checked 
whether the KGB First Chief Directcrate would have any use for 
JOHNSON as an agent, however, it learned there was no interest 
in JOHNSON: He had no access to important information, and he 
lived too far from the KGB Legal Residencies in the United 
States for convenient contact. 


Several days later KGB surveillance observed JOHNSON 
mailing some letters in Moscow. When read by the KGB they were 
found to be_"so bitter toward the Soviet Union, angry, critical, 
that they /the KG3/ decided something had to be done" to stop. 
him from writing letters and making anti-Soviet statements on 
his return to the United States. At about the same time there 


‘was some sign that JOHNSON was a homosexual, and it was decided 


to entrap him on this basis. The sole reason was to halt 
JOHNSON's criticism of the USSR ~ no recruitment was attenpted, 
because neither the First nor the Second Chief Directorates 
had any use for him as an agent and because the KGB had detere 
mined that he probably would not accept a recruitment proposal 


' anyway. NOSENKO did not know why he was selected to make the 


approach to JOHNSON, except that "BOBKOV said I should go." 
(FP. D. BOBKOV, a Deputy Chief of the Second Chief Directorate, 
supervised the activities of the Tourist Department.) NOSEN- 


"| KO's homosexual agerts. VOLKOV and YEFREMOV were’ ‘selected to 
gana irae 


indication of: ‘JOHNSON 5 hgnosexuality from one. or both. 
‘these. agents: _ 
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of him. Let's see that. his trip is cut off.'". 


1965; i % 
WOSEIKO? © This:'(the approach)’ took place in the ‘summertime 


Question: In your notes,’ you have. the date 5 January 1962.) 


* BOSENKO: . No, it- doesn't con 


. JOHNSON became acquainted with VOLKOV and YEFREMOV at the | eo a, 
Metropol Hotel. They told JCHN3SON that they had recently ar- F 
‘rived in Moscow and invited JOHNSON to visit their hotel room. 
JOHNSON agreed because "they uncerstood each other right away. 
They knew they were the same (i.e., homosexuals) and so he came, 
and when they were engaged in their business, our people walked 

in on them under the disguise of the hotel administrator and 

one militiaman." Photographs of the incident had been taken, 

but these had not been developed at the time of this, the first 
confrontation of JOHNSO., A report describing the circumstances 
(an akt) was prepared, and JOHNSON was then transferred to another 
room. By this time, NOSENKO had arrived at the hotel from his 
office, ard he went into the room where JOHNSON was Waiting in 
accordance with KGB orders. NOSENKO discussed the situation 

with JOrison, then asked him to type and sign a statement that 

he would "not say anything derogatory about the Soviet Union." 
JOHNSON did as he was told. 
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The following day, after the incriminating photographs had 
been developed, NOSENKO approached JOHNSON in the cafe of the 
Metropol Hotel ard esked him whether he intended to keep his 
promise. When JOHNSON said that he planned to do so, NOSENKO 
presented him with an envelope containing copies of the photo- 
Graphs and said that they would te leaked to the foreign press 
if JOHNSON were to break his promise. The KG8 later: learned 
that JOFNSON had visited (or phoned, according to a later ver- 
sien) the U.S. Embassy and assumed that he had reported the 
approach. NOSENKO did not recall what name, if any, he had 
used during this operation. 


Questioned further on 24 April’ 1964, NOSENKO said that, 
upen his arrival at the hotel immediately after the compromise, 
the militiaman described the incident to him in JOHNSON's pre- 
sence. Addressing JOHNSON, NOSENKO had said: "How come? How 
could you do such a thing? What are we going to do now? After 
all, this is punishable by court and... people are given from 
five to eitht years for such relations. It used to. be three 
to five, not it's from five to eight." Frightened by this, 
JOHNSON had written and Signed his promise not to denigrate : I 
the Soviet Union in the future. eS 
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NOSENKO was asked whether the KGB would mount such an i 
Operation against any foreigner who wrote uncomplimentary ie, Hang Wed esd 
letters and articles about the USSR. He replied: "They don't . ee Ree: 
jump on everyone, and not everyone writes this. way. . And not po ; 
everything that is written this way gets into their hands. - 

In this case there was a coincidence. - There was something we 
could hit him on. For instance, if the fact that he is a 3 
homosexual didn't come to our attention, they would probably 
just say: ‘All right, to hell with him. We have to get rid 


thile discussing the approach to JOHNSON on 30 January 
“the following dialogue took: place: ogg 


“o£ "62 or''63. 


wd cern JOHNSOW" at all. I remember _ 
it was: summer; I think it. was .'63.. 
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course,. “pecsuse we haven" t seen: him yet. = “But even that first - 
Signal igs very. helpful, So if he: goes on a Soviet plane, they 
will start watching him from the time the flight starts. -‘Now,. 
as soon as he crosses the border, he will -be watched by the 
border guards; he will.be watched the entire route of his travel. 
“This is a very important busiress, because the main task in re-. 
gard to tourists is to uncover within the gerercal flow of tourists 
those persons wno are of interest from the operational point of 
view... Let's just say that this person is processing a group i 
of American tourists who are going to the Soviet Union, and, : : 
wren the processing is almost finished, another person is added 
to the group. Nebody knows this person in the group... but he ; : 
was added_at the lest minute. So this is an indication. This is _ od 
what he /the agent/ was taught to pay attenticn to when he was “3 
being trained in Moscow... Now, if some official government “4 
agency makes a request that a man ke sent to tne Soviet Union as wid 
.a tourist, this immediately arouses suspicion, of course... In 
' guch things he has been trained... He come3 to Moscow once or 
twice a year. You krow, such a little Jewisn fellow ~- an emigre 
“from Russia - in the past, you know, scared of everything. The : 
. . last time he came he told us: ‘You know, I'm thinking about it 5 
. oan all the time,' he says. So they esked him: ‘Are you afraid? 
ary are you shaking?’ He says, ‘Well, T'm not afraid; I'm not 
shaking. But why should I be caught like an idiot...‘ His 
pseucoayn is 'ANUD' and his last name is SVESCHANSKIY. Well, 
‘ll give you all this later." 


WOSENKO told CIA on 14 February 1964 chat SVENCHANSKIY was 

recruited in 1961 and that in 1963 he, NOSENKO, had taken over 
the handling of this agent from Tourist Department case officer 3. 
Ye, N. NOSKOV.* SVENCHANSKIY had sent the KG3 many open code 
messages such as those described above, and a number of these 
messages have been considered to have been of definite opera- ‘ ' 
tional interest. NOSENKO identified SVENCHAISKIY as the presi- 

dent of “Afton Tours” in New York City and the owner of a 

‘Russian-language bookstore in Cnicago. 


ares 


i . There was some concern on the part of the KGB at the time | 
of the recruitment in 1960 or 1961, NOSENKO reported on 1 March: : an 
1965, because SVENCHANSKIY had had contacts with AMTORG in New 4 
. York City. The KGB suspected he was an FBI agent, but in con- ; : 
4 tacting SVENCHANSKIY in 1960 or 1961, NOSKOV decided that this 
a was not so and therefore recruited him. (Asked how it was de- — 
: termined that SVENCHANSKIY was not an FBI agent, NOSENKO re- | ; 
i ‘plied: "NOSKOV felt it;" he had no further explanation.) The 
recruitment was based mainly on an agreement that. Inturist : : 
> . . . + would send more business to SVENCHANSKIY if he cooperated. tebe 
oO NOSENKO also said SVENCHANSKIY had been arrested for black- ES, 
marketeering, but he did not elaborate on this statement.- 
NOSENKO took over the case from NCSKOV in September 1963, and 
mo, i his name was entered ‘in the single-volume file of SVENCHANSKIY i! 
Pope as the handling officer as of that date. Together with NOSKOV, 
me ‘i.’ MOSENKO subsequently had two meetings with SVENCHANSKLY when 
: the latter travelled to the Soviet Union, one in September 
vend one towards. the. end. of 1963. 
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Information from other Sources: 
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<a father's papers in. 4929; His ei ieee® seurngesss were “the “ALL- 
- i). Russian Textile Syndicate" from February 1928 te March 1931, 2. 
: 3 by AMTORG in New York City from April 1932 to tay 1942, and by Cane 
ae the Soviet Governne:t Lurchasing Commission in Washington from. PE aes 
‘May 1942 until December 1942. Ducing the Second. World War, 
SVENCHANSKIY serveia in the U.S. Ariny Air Force as “official 2 : 
. translatcr“ at the shite Horse Air Hase in Alaska, where he had ., 
frequent ccntacts with members of Soviet aircraft crews. Frora 
le October 1946 until December 1952, when he was dismissed for re- 
fusing to answer questions by the McCarran Ccimittee concerning 
alleged subversive activity, SVENCHANSKIY was employed at United 
Nations oe as a radio officer, broadcasting to the 
USSR. As of early 1965, SVENCHANSKIY was liated as president of 
Afton Tours, inc., New York City, and president of Cross World 
Books and Periodicals, Chicago. Afton Tours is a branch of the d 4 
Package Express and Travel Agency, which is a registered agent 
of Inturist. Cross vorld Books and Periodicals wes registered 
in 1961 as an agent of Mezhdunaroinaya Kniga, the Soviet Foreign 
Trade famini stration dealing with the cistrikution and sale of 
Russian-language books, periodicals, films, and visual aids. 
SVENCHANSKIY has mace numerous trips to the USSR, including one 
in August ard Septenrer 1903. 
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Allegations of SVENCHANSKIY's Communist eympathies and pro- 
bable Soviet espionage “Wa date pack has : 
Force service in Alas ka, dpedanen &te pee a fs 
Oy F: f his strong pro-Scuviet bias anu sus raetenttyre close con@ 
eet with Soviets. In Auyust 1950 HYerry GOLD, then in prison 
as an a@mitted Soviet agent, linked SVENCHANSKIY to the Soviet 
espionage retwork in the United States.* GOLD stated that in. 
March 1942 SVENGIANSKIY, under the name of SWAN, had been in- ‘ 
strumental in intrecucing his “co-conspirator” Abraham BROTHMAN 
to “another AMTORG man to engage in industrial espionage." A 

- CIA report of 14 November 1950 cites a “tested source" (a Czech 

National employed et the United Nations) as stating: "I believe 

that Alexander SVENCHANSKIY, employed in the Radio Section of \ . 
the Russian Division of the United Nations, is a Comm: inist and } 
aes a Conga eee oeiga ar ve Pee soars Bee RE EG 
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i pc SE a Identified” as a Sovie t agent by eliza- . 
Bech BENTLEY, KAZAKEVICH has since emigrated to the Soviet : F 
Union; he was identified as an agent of the KGB Second Chief ; 
Directorate by COLITSYN and by NOSENKO, Virtualiy all the 

individuals with whom SVENCHANSKIY has entered into business 
’ arrangements since leaving the United Nations have or had con- F 
Bee Goes nections with the U.S. Communist Party or with the Soviet oS 4 ! 
Intelligence Services. His business dealings. have also brought 
‘ : - him into frequent contact with Soviet officiels in this country, : 
ne including a number of identified intelligence officers. (two of : pee 
them reported on by NOSENKO). re - 
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“the: 3 October 155} edition of ‘the New York Times carried 
the story of ‘GOLD's ‘testimony under’ “the headline "Ex-U.N. 
, Aide inked to’ Spy Ring by Gold;" . the Times reported. that 
‘befor had executed an aetideyee to this effect the week 

ore. 
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7. KOTEN's Arrest ara the KO" fsent 


NOSENKO was asked in Ceneva on 25 January 1964 whether he 


had been involved in the arrest of an American tourist in the 


TED recognized 


2oy 
tan for Mitos Tours tn 
5s 
? 


jSSR in the fall of 1¢e3 Almost at 
this as the cese of fernira KFOLEN, «© co. 

Kew York City fend hence an ernployee ae sEXuNder SVENCHANIKiY = 
see below) who nad bcin apprehended on mosexual charges in Kiev. 
NCOSENZO explainsa that, while ne had His | personaliy perticipated 
in the errest ard hat rewer mec KOPIN re hee supervised the case 
from KGB Heedquarters and “the cane was reported to ma.' 


NCSENKO said that Kort had long been @ mamber of the An- 
erican Conmunist Party and tras a fre qennt visitor to ee Soviet 


Union after wWerld War IT. On these trips he had a large number 
of contacts with dissident literary tigares ani with soyiet 
citizens in general, perticvlarly among Russian Jews.** Because 


of these many suspicious contacts, both the nod eae ang the 

Second Chief Directorates hat come to the conclusion that KOTEIN 

might well be a provocation agent planted in or rec wilted from 

the ranks cf the Communist arty of the United States. More- 

ever, on the eve of KOVEN's 1963 trip, the Tourist Department ' 


learned frowa V.b. BARKOVSKIY of the First Chre: Directorate's 


Scientific and Technical (S&T) Directorate tiat KOTEN was 

arrying with him the accross cf relatives of an importent 

agent of the KGB's Cae Legal Pesidercy, ata that KOTEY 
mixO said he dic : 


rmtended to visit them wnoile in tne eo Uae NOS 
not know the nane of this agent fine as S 


This agert was a naturalized Anerican citizen, about 40 ; 
to 45 years old, an engineer born in Russia, wno was employed a ae 
in an "interesting industrial company or technical organization 
in the New York City area." For scme time he had been working 


* CIA told NOSHiKO of this information about SCKCLOW. in March 
1965. He recalled that a woman named Sonya worked for 


CHANSKIY) was doing it (spotting the tourists)." NOSENKO 
did not know of any Soviet Intelligence ties to, SOKOLOW. 


c2 NOSENKO has ‘explained ‘in. another- context that. the. Second 
Chiek: Directorate: is rcs of eoresdn contacts: wath Soviet: °~ 


I 
: i 
SVENCHANSKIY but said that “we considered thac he (SVEN- os 3 | 
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meat. 
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“were absent from KGS Headquarters at the time, immediate action | 


‘here, the situation is right, the decision must be made. right 


. actively for th¢ 


KGB with "good, solid ar nEoracion™ with ey. valuasi« materia 
for technical intelligence:" at the same time the agent had been - 
asking to be repatriated to the USSR, to become a Soviet citizen, 
but the KGB had been putting him off in order to continue to 
exploit his 2ccess. Since the amount and quality of the agent's 
production had recently Jeteriorated, the KGB decidec to accede 
to his request for repatriation. Now, however, the ecent de- 
clined, saying that "he was not ready to go just yet. First he 
was pract.cally vegging to come to the Soviet Union ard now he 
was balking." This by itself appeared suspicious to the KGB, Eut 
in addition, it was about this time that the agent ceme into con- 
tact with KCTEX NOSE!-KO learned from BARKOVSKIY that KOTEN. 
"used to go to some booxstore that sells Soviet literature and 
through a saleslady in this story whom KOTEW knows, he became 
acquainted with the agent. who also used to go to this store. 
After that, he used to meet with the agent without the saleslady,”" 


On the basis of these incidents the First Chief Directorate 
suspected that KOTE had been directed specifically to this store 
in order to meet ard ‘work on" the egent and that, having learned 
that the agent had relatives "in Stantsiya Loo, about 17 kilo- 
meters from Sochi... he had evidently received tne assignment 
(to visit the relatives) from American Intellicence. Evidently 
they had gotten on the trail of this agent and were checking on 
him." The KGS also had suspicions concerning the relatives, 
former kulaks who were still well-off financially. It was known 
to the KGB, for example, that the agent had written his sister 
in Stantsiye Loo that he wanted to return to the Soviet Union, 
and she had replied: "Is there any sense in your coming here?" 


KOTEN arrived in Moscow and then travelled to Sochi. From 
there he sent a telegram to the agent's sister and her husband 
in Stantsiya Loo, asking them to come to Sochi to see him. When 
they arrived at KOTE!'s hote!. however, the hotel administrator 
told them that XOTEN was on an excursion and refused to allow 
e@ meeting. KOTEN then took it upon himself to travel to Stant- 
siya Loo where he eventually contacted and spoxe to the rela- 
tives. In the course of. this meeting KOTEY took photographs 
of the sister and her husband and recorded a message from the 
sister to the agent on a tape recorder he had brought along. 
From this the KGB deduced that "U.S. Intelligence wants to get 
documentary data" and 1t therefore decided to “try to get hold 
of KOTEN. 


There had already been some indication during KOTEN's 


‘earlier trips to the USSR that he was a homosexual, but the . 


KGB had taken no action because KOTEN was believed to be a 
loyal Communist Party member. With these recent developments, 
the situation had now changed. Although NCSENKO's superiors. 


was required. NOSENKS consequently "took the whole thing on 
myself because everybody got excited. . Everybody said: 'Let's 
go. American Intelligence is active, none of our bosses are 


now.'" By this time KOTEN had travelled to Thilisi, and there 
a@ homosexual KGB agent managed to.entice him into relations: - 


{ne public park. These were. suitably documented, and he was’ ~ 
‘chen. Picked: up by: the local Militia, - Cn the. “absence: of: his. . 
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‘superiors and fear 


‘strongly protested his arrest and imprisonment. 


-Activitiesr the New World Review has been cited as a propa- 
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Meanwhile, the First Chief Directorate, waich was growing 
increasingly corcerned that the MEepezent of the BERREaSraS 
Residency woulda ct apprehended by tee FPe, wencted tO gG=z 615 
of the United Sustes zefore this hapsenec. To ‘establist the 
true purpose" of KOTHN 5 presence in the USSR and whether he w2s 
an American agent, aS well as to nold him until the GB agent had 
arrived eafely in the YSS% (as NOSEUKG «old the FBI on 24 Feb- 
ruary 1964), 2% Wes requested that KOTE! ce detained in the 
Soviet Unicon, The dicigien wos made to arrest him at once on 
the basis cf the cemplomising materials cotained in Tbilisi. 
Following the arrest Ly the Kiev Militia, KOT] was turned over 
to the KCB for interrogation? the purpose, NCSENKO said, was to 
“break ham,” to secure tne edinssion t.3 heovas an American 
intelligence agent. At the same time Te ci, the GRY agen 
hea failed to Zeep @ nuswher cf scheduled mercings with nis KSB 
case officer, end ths Legal Residency teared that something naa 
qone wrong. He did eventually appear. hovever. and NOSE.KO nas 
descrited the subsequent meetings as follows: “They asked hims 
‘Are you going to leave the States?’ He said: ‘weli, I aon't 
knew. I have tu think about it some more.' So we said: ‘No, 
you have to leave or eloe we Will wast our hands of the whole 
affair.’ ©o he said: You know If was thinking of leaving with 
my wife, but my wife does bot want to ieave.' To make a long 
story shert, they scent three meetings trying to talk him into 
leaving, and he kept hesitating. He didn’t seen to want to 
leave, so then they told him: Loox; we are breaking off con- 
tact with you. If you decide to go. you Krow how to do it. 

You are to oo from the United States to some place in Europe 
and go to the Soviet Embassy there. They will give us & signal 
and the visa will be issued to you. But as far 2s we're con- 
cerned, we're breaking contact with you.*” 
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After this, according to NOSENKO. the KC3 released KOTEN 
when the Ameracen Communist Pasty and other organizations 


b. Information from Other Sources Concerning KOTEN 
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At the time of his arrest KOTEN wes an instructor of woe ; eer 
Russian at New York University director of the Library for : 
Intercultural Studies. aid a regular contributor to the New 
dorla Review and the magazine Jewish Life. Both the Library . . an 
for Intercultural Studies and Jewish Life have been designated 

“Cormunist fronts" by the House Committee cn Un-American 


ganda orcan of the Soviet Government. KOTEN has said that, 


’@espite his. arrest and imprisonment in the USSR, he hopes to Se 


return there in the future and that he “still loved the a eerie 
ic humanitarianism of ar 


he Soviet Government.” . 


‘Regarding the arrest “the New Yor “Times'on.29 August 
s article’ under ;the headline:-'. + Guide Missing - 
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= g, Arrest: of -BARGHOORN - 


ae Information. from NOSENKO. - 


At the first. of the 1954 seeeings in Geneva: NOSE} NKO: 
described the provocation and arrest of Yale University 
Professor Frederick RARGHOORN in‘late 1963; he was ques-. 
tioned farther on this. case on 3 February 1964 and again 
while waiting in Frankfurt to leave for the United States. 
NOSENKO's most comprehensive statement, from which the 
following paragraphs vere largely drawn, was made on 9 June 
1964.* On this last occasion NOSENKO said that the pur-~ 
pose of the KGB oreration against BARGHOORN was to retaliate 
for persona non grata ection taken against three Soviets 
in Néw York Uity in the case of John W. BUTENSO and to 
secure a hostage in exchange for a fourth Soviet in the 
BUTENKO case who was jailed. In Geneva, however, NOSENKO 
maintained that the operation against BARGHOORN “was to 
discourage future arrests such as that of IVANOV [the 


“jailed Soviet], not because of any special importance of 


IVANOV himself." 


NOSENKO said that in 1963 four EGB First Chief Direc.% 
torate officers assigned to the New York Legal Residency 
were caught in operational activity in the United States. 
Of the four, three had diplomatic immunity, but one was a 
chauffeur and had only a service passport. The three 
Soviet diplomats were held three or four hours by the 
Anerican authorities and then released. IVANOV, the chauf-~ 
feur, was arrested since he did not have diplomatic immunity.** 


GRIBANOV, Chief of the KGB Second Chief Directorate, 
learned of this arrest probably the next day and was directed 
by KGB Chairman SEMICHASTNYY to take "necessary meaygures." 
GRIBANOV thereupon called to his office NOSENKO; A.G., 
KOVALENKO, Chief of the Tourist Department; and G.I. GRYAZ= 
NOV and Ye.M. RASHCHEPOV, both Deputy Chiefs from the Ameri- 
can Department. After explaining the arrest, GRIBANOV | 
asked what information the Second Chief Directorate had on 
any American--U.S. Embassy employee or tourist~-that could 


*The detail of NOSENKO's information on the BARGHOORN case 
reflects both the extent of the CIA debriefings and the 
depth of his knowledge of this case. He did, in fact, fur- 
nish much of this information during his first 1964 meeting 
with CIA. NOSENKO was also able to describe at length. ; 
BARGHOORN's professional background, which gave rise to KGB 
suspicions of intelligence affiliation, and he provided the 
general outlines of cther operational activity centering 


’ around BARGHOORN during his 1963 trip to the Soviet Union. 


**Three Soviets were arrested in Englewood, N.J., on 30 Octo- 
ber 1963 during a clandestine meeting with the KGB agent, 
BUTENKO, an American engineer. Two of the Soviets,’ GA. 


~ » PAVLOV and Yu.A. ROMASHIN,. were members of the Soviet Mis- 


sion to the United Nations; they. claimed diplomatic immuni- 
ty and were released; a few days later ‘they were declared . 
persona non grata along with a third. Sovtet, V.1I. OLENEV,.: 


‘who was tamed In-the cparees by the U.S. Government; but: was - 
not arrested. i WA: dy: 
_ tor AMTORG, did 


i ater Ay ae 
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serve as material “for an arrest: RASHCHEPOV and GRYAZNOV | See cd 
- gaid that at that very moment there were three or four - ; 


American military attaches in Rostov and that, in the 


opinion of the American Department, these officers might 


be carrying electronic apparatus. — It was known that they. 


had cameres, that they had been taking photccraphs, and that -. 


they had been observed taxing notes. If permitted, they ~ 
could be arrested in Rostov before they took the return 

plane to Moscow. GRIBANOY wanted to know what other pos- 
sibilities existed and instructed the two representatives 
of the American Department to write a report on this. He 
also told them to request permission to arrest and search 
the military attaches. - , 


GRIBANOV then asked what pertinent information was held 
by the Tourist Department. He was told that there were re- 
latively few American tourists in the Soviet Union at that 
time;* these included BARGHOORN, who was mentioned to GRI- 
BANOV along with one other (name not- recalled). -NOSENKO and 
KOVALENKO reported, however, that the KGB had no. "strong" 
materials against them. They were ordered to make an ime 


‘ mediate study of the situation and to report back to GRI- 


BANOV as soon as possible. 


Returning to the Tourist Devartment, NOSENKO and 
KOVALENKO gathered the entire American Tourist Section in 
their office. In a general discussion, it was decided that 


BARGHOORN was the only American on whom the KGB had anything 


worth consideration. All the materi@ls on BARGHOORN were 
gathered together, and NOSENKO 2nd KOVALENKO took them to 
GRIBANOV, explaining that he was the only possibility. 


GRIBANOV read all the materials and was pleased with then;.. 


he was sure that BARGHOORN was connected with American 
Intelligence. He then asked what could be done. NOSENKO 
and KOVALENKO reported that BARGHOORN was then in Tbilisi 
and that, in fact, Ye.N. NOSKOV (case officer, American 
Tourist Section) was in Tbilisi with a woman doctor from 
the KGB Operational Technical Directorate for tne purpose 
of working against BARGHOORN; the doctor had some special 
item which had been used to make BARGEOORN so violently sick 
to his stomach that he had to be hospitalized. While he 
was in the hospital, a careful search had been nade of his 
belongings, but nothing of operational interest had been 
found. In addition, a KGB agent was placed in BARGHOORN ‘s 


room as a patient; he made anti-Soviet statements ard offeréd 


BARGHOORN "materials," but BARGHOORN did not rise to the 
pait. At the time of this meeting with GRIBANOV, BARGHOORN 
was scheduled to fly from Tbilisi to Moscow the following 
morning, and the KGB knew from a phone tap that he had an 
appointment with Theodore ORCHARD of the British Embassy 

at the Hotel Metropol the following evening. 


It was GRIBANOV who raised the possibility of giving 
"materials" to BARGHOORN in Moscow.. NOSENKO said that this 


', would be a provocation, but GRIBANOV replied that this made 


‘BO difference to him. . He instructed NOSENKO and KOVALENKO 
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“go locate an agent ‘who “Gould be used to pass thé: damaging: Pee 


2306. 


materials to BARGHOORN and told them to write a surmary of _— 
BARGHOORN's background with a proposal that the Second . ; 
Chief Directorate arrest him “when he obtaizs materials 
which are of interest to American, Intelligence." This was 
to be sent in letter form to SLEMICHASTNYY over GRIBANOV's 
signature; the letter was not ‘to indicate how BARGHOORN 

was to receive the materials (i.e., the-fact of provocation 
was not to be mentioned). ; 


GRIBANOV took a one-page letter on BARGHOORN, along Me ages 
with a similar letter from GRYAZNOY and RASHCHEPOV con~ Hg ae 
cerning the military attaches, to SEMICHASTNYY. While 

the four--NOSENKO, KOVALENKO, GRYAZNOV ard KOVALENKD=- 

were waiting in GRIBANOV's office for his return, GRYAZNOV 

received a telephone call from the local XCB organization 

in Rostov informing him that the military attaches were in 

the air on their way back to Moscow. Shortly thereafter, — 

GRIBANOV returned with the news that the Chairman of the KGB 

had approved the arrests of the military attaches as well 

as BARGHOORN. {KHRUSHCHEV was absent fron Moscow at the 

time, but SEMICHASTNYY had called BREZHNEV and secured his 
approval.*) 


When GRIBANOV learned from GRYAZNOV that the military 
attaches were already on their way back to Moscow, he be~ 
came furious and sent GRYAZNOV out "to do the job or die." 
Meanwhile, arrangements were made with the “Department PD" 
(the KGB element responsible for disinformation, subordinate 
to the First Chief Directorate) to provide some materiiuls 
on rockets which could be passed to BARGHOORN. While these 
were being picked up, NOSENKO and KOVALENKO returned to 
their office to plan the provocation. 


BARGHOORN was placed under immediate surveillance upon 
his arrival in Moscow. At 1810 hours a radio message was 
received from one of the surveillance cars that BARGHOORN 
had gone to the U.S. Embassy, and it was decided that the 
agent (name not recalled, aged 25 to 30 years) would be 
placed in contact with him as soon as he came out. The 
KGB knew BARGHOORN had an appointment with ORCHARD of the 
British Embassy at 1900 hours, but at 1900 hours a report 


was received that BARGHOORN had left the U.S. Embassy in 


the American Ambassador's car. He was flone but for the 

Soviet driver. Nothing could be done while BARGHOORN was in 

the moving car. A check on ORCHARD established that he was 

in the downstairs hall of the hotel waiting. It was there- 

fore decided to approach BARGHOORN when he left the car at : Fete 
the hotel. . 
a a 

*NOSENKO placed these events on the day before BARGHOORN re- 
turned to Moscow from Tbilisi and on the day before BARGHOORN 


_. was arrested. As indicated below, BARGHOORN returned from 
_Alma-Ata to Moscow on 25 October 1963 and was arrested on . a’ ae 


31 October 1963, six days later. CIA records show that on- 
30 October, the day before the arrest, KHRUSHCHEV greeted . 


“his arrival in Moscow and 


__ BREZHNEV. was... 
1 2.November 1963: ne, Pe 
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tan detbeep ‘Ho sooner had ‘BARGHOORN stepped out of the. car than tae en pase 
~ -“the-agent approached. ‘You are an American?" the agent. 
-..asked. “Yes."" “Please take it," the agent said. The. 
: agent put the packet containing the materials on rocketry 
vat . 1 dn BARGHOORN's inside coat pocket and then ran off. 
eS een eee ee ek a 
te hiy BARGHOORN had taker only one or two steps when he was 
. geized by NOSKOV and Petr POPTSOV, another case officer of 
' the American Tourist Section, and told he was under arrest. 
_A surveillance car pulled up. BARGHOORN was placed in the. 
ear, handcuffed (on GRIBANOV's orders, . because the Soviets 
arrested in the United States had received similar treat- 
.,ment) and driven to the 50th Section of the Militia, where 
a ‘room had been prepared. “ 


L. I, YEFREMOV and K,G, KRUPNOV from the American 
Tourist Section were waiting at the Militia station, KRUPNOV 
to interrogate BARGHOORN and YEFREMOV to be the interpreter. 
_When BARGHOORN was brought into the station, an “incidert 
report" form was filled out, and a resolution was prepared 
requesting permission to hold him 48 hours. Betvieen 0290 
and 0300 hours BARGHOORN was taken to the KGB inner prison. 
At 0400 hours the Tourist Department case officers were 
released with instructions to report for duty at 0930 
hours. NOSENKO and the others went home. 


.. ‘i+ ne, KRUPNOV began the questioning in Russian at 1000 

.... hours the next day. Although BARGHOORN speaks good Russian, 
YEFREMOV remained in case he would be needed to interpret. 
NOSENKO entered the room several times during these sessions. 
(Although NOSERKO did not want to reveal his face to BARG- 
HOORN because he knew BARGHOORN would be released, GRIBANOV 
had.told KOVALENKO that NOSENKO should be there when they 
reached the point where BARGHOORN was to tell how he obtained 
the damaging materials.) The first: sessions concentrated 

; on general matters, such as BARGHOORN's life history. * 


. ‘After one and one half hours of questioning, BARGHOORN 
agreed that the materials were on him when he was arrested, 
“but he maintained that they had been placed on his person. 
aya, He. said that he thought they were "newspapers or something,' 
. that: he did not know what they were. The closed package 
was then opened and shown to BARGHOORN; it contained about 
*20 to 25 pages of information on missiles. ."BARGHOORN | 
was spot, of course, given a close iook" at the matertsls: 
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_*In October 1966, NOSENKO stated his certainty that he had a : 
=e .been present on the day after the arrest. At this interro- “ee 

: oe, of '-gatfon NOSENKO said KRUPNOV questioned’ BARGHOORN “concerning 

a: “ESR, -? “personal background, employment, etc." -Then NOSENKO asked’ 


Po valid U.S, Been whether he had had the incrimanating materials - 


to she Fhisg n his person at the time of his arrest. When BARGHOORN 
could. te ga ted this, NOSENKO left. As noted below, BARGHOORN. 
mentation. raperted. that the materials. were noe. discussed at this per ee 
nae ape eget ‘ . oe 


‘The CIA interviewer ‘hen vasa. to him. the. Serore which fixed | 
‘the date of the approach as 5 January 1962, the date contained 


in NOSENKO's notes, and indicated that. NOS=ZKO used the name 
NIKOLAYEV. (see below). Acknowledging that “mays e”" he had used’ 
the name Georgiy Ivanovich NIKOLAYEV with. JOHNSON, NOSENKO 
said: "I don't know why I made this mistaxe with the dates. I 


think it (the approach) was the first or second. day that -I was in 


the Seventh (Tourist) Departmen:. I saw myself that he had 
(homosexual) intercourse... . Your date is absolutely right, but 
this reminded me that it was soon after I had come in the 
Seventh (Tourist) Department. Is this important?" 


Question: How long had you been in the Seventh Department? 


NOSENKO: . Now I remember that it was immediately - one or two 
~ days. I know I returned in January 1962. i, knew I 

would be going to the Seventh (DSepartment) already in 
December. I was visiting the Seventh already then. 
I had not ‘too many papers to turn over to the First 
(Arérican Department), and now I remember that I 
moved to the Seventh immediately (NCSENKO's emphasis) 
after 1 January 1962. 


b. Information from JOHNSON: 


JGHNSON reported to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow on 5 January 
1962 that he experienced an "incident with Soviet plainclothes- 
men in the Hotel Metropol earlier that day." UCHNSON, who 
arrived in Moscow on 31 December 1961, told the consular officer 
that "he was dining alone in the Hotel Metropol restaurant the 
evening of 4 January when he was joined at his table by a Soviet 
citizen who identified himself as a doctor from Riga. (This 
was NOSENKO's homosexual agent VOLKOV.) According to JOHNSON, 
little conversation transpired because the Riga ‘doctor’ spoke 
English poorly. Before JOHNSON left, however, the '‘doctor' 
said he would like to chat with him and knew a student who 
spoke English well. JOHNSON then agreed to come by the ‘doc- 
tor's' room at the Metropol at 10:00 a.m. the next day. JCHNSON 
said that he dropped by the ‘doctor's' recom abceut 10:00 the 
morning of January 5. Soon after he entered, the ‘doctor’ and 
his ‘student' friend (NOSENKO's homosexual agent YEFREMOV) 
began to make homosexual advances to him. He stated that he 
protested and was rising to leave when two plainclothesmen 
suddenly appeared in the room and announced that all were under 
arrest. JOHNSON was then taken to another room where he was 
asked to sign a statement in Russian... He signed this state- 
ment and was taken to a man in a third room who identified him- 
self as the Chief of Police, Georgiy Ivanovich NIKOLOV.* The 
police chief first iold him that Soviet law had been violated 
and that he, JOHNSON, could be imprisoned for three, five, or 
perhaps even eight years. After proceeding in this vein for 


a NOSENKO frequently used the operational pseudonym Yuriv 
Ivanovich NIKOLAYEV. He has said that he was normally 
called ig a variation of beds by family and Samal 
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_ a few minutes, the police chief remarked that it was in his power 
to dismigs the whole affair, provided JOHRSON would do him a = 
favor. The favor turned out to be a signed comnaitment that he 
would mot speak ill of the Soviet Union when he returned to the 
United States.” A yao : 


In the afternocn of 8 January, JO:NSON calles the Embassy 
to say that he had been recontacted ky the Cnief of Police, who 
reminded him of his pledge and showed him for pictures, JCHNSO’ 
said: “I 'den't xnow where they got them, rut they were diltie 
During the interviews by the FBI GRzw f; Ore agit mi ed 
1965, JOHNSON repeated substantially tne - story, cortinuing, 
to dery that he nad actually been compromised. In addition to 
letters to his parents, ‘JOHNSCN stid he wrote to about 20 other 
people, mostly “minister friends" abroad; apparently he die not 
tell the FBI of their content. Shown picteres of VCLKCV ar 
HOSENKO on 13 May 1965, JOKNSON said he had seen VOLKOV “some 
where” and suggested that the photograph of NOSENKO was treat of 
@ younger man whom he had seen in Djyakarta in 1962-1963. 


“ 


5. Attempt to Recruit BRAUNS 


a. Information from NOSENKO: 


NOSENKO made the following statement or 2 February 1964: 
"In 1952 come U.S. citizen by the name of Eorst BRAUNS came to 
the Soviet Vnion. I mentioned him to you in 1962 but at that 
time could not recall his name.* we tried to recruit him but 
did not succeed. He lived somewhere in ieningred, and in 1942 
he went back with the German troops to Germany. And he served 
in the.German Army, and after the war Le chanjea his name and 
went to the USA and became a U.S. citizen. He is eitner a 
skilled mechanic or a worker. His real name is different.- it is 
Russian ~ kecause he changed his name when te was in Germany." 

NOSENKC wert into the operation against BRAUNS in greazer 
detail on 17 April 1964: "This was /K.G./ KRUPNOV's case. 
This fellow was a Russian and lived prior te the war in Lenin- 
grec. In 1942 he was in Tikhvin, near Leningrad,.when the 
Germans came, and when the: Germans were retreating they toox 
him along and some other people, local people, and so he found 


himself in Germany. Now, in Germany, as. he told his story, ne — 
“+ Was kept in various prison camps and when the war was over he 


worked in West Germany and_then, in 1956 or i957 or 1958 - I 
don't remember. /which year/ - he came to the United States ane 
settled down. shy we became interested in this fellow... 
ZNOSENKO thought his name was something like ‘BRUNKS' or 
“BRONX!/ is because he came from Russia. So, according to 


” Soviet law, he never lost his Soviet citizenship... Leaving 


_with the Germans is interpreted as treason, as being a traitor 


oe of your country. So there was something to talk to him about. - i 
-, Besides, KRUPNOV found out either in the Information Section @ 


~@F some other: section /cf the KGB First Chief Directorate/ 
,*hat the.man is. working in. some: very interesting: company that... 
hakes computers:or adding machines or«some. other instruments, 
But when ‘I talked. to him-he already left the company. He 
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"They called hin to-Inturist: They gave him a room in the 
incurist, /Hocel/. Then KRUFNCY eransferred him from the inturist 
to another hotel, put him in a room in the hotel, and stzcted 
talking to him... Txen he left him in his room and callec u3 up - 
said that ne reeceld help, thet re can't do anything with the 

mon. I thought that he would ce arle to handle him ali by hin- 
self, so I sai3g to KOVSHUK:* ‘I'm serry. I theught he'd ke akle 
to hardie it. He tells me that he doesn't seem te get anywhere, 
so I guess I'é Lave to go help Aim.‘ i Got t!ere and I sea that 
the man :s scared stiff. He joesnit talk about anything, doesn's 
Want to listen to any cf these reasons. He wes told that, after 
2il, he as a traitor to his ccustry, chat he went with the Ger- 
BNSooe This Fellow was a coward, a real coward, so he geve his 
censent, he agreed to help us. 


“The next day he wert to Lerincrad. so 7? felt -that this 
acreement wasn't very Tir, reliable. 20 the next day KRUFNOV 
end.T went to see CUELNOKCV /lhief of the Tourist Departement/. 
And I told him: ‘I féel that this acreement of his is cuite 
sheky. Iomonoc sure skout it. $2 ére «we to follow through? IE£ 

* 


we deci o@o so, then we'll n 
BREUPNOV went ana called tht mar. antdoch 
ham. fo then I was tole to go. Se I i/ and... 
3 went to nis hotel recom. He tockei 2 Dor, and he wouldn't 
let me in. The only thing, fortunately for us, the lock in 
the Goor wasn't a very ylood one, so we called 4 locksmitn, and 
he founc a key znat opencd the door. So we entered che roon, 
end we started talking to him. ‘The fellow was terribly scared, 
he was sheking. 3 it was quite srvicus that he would never work 
fer us. So we finally decided: ‘Look, it’s okay. We don't want 
nytning from you. Go ahead, ieave. CGoodnye.: And that was 
all; that was tie end of it. I don't kuow whether it was BROCKS 
Or BRONX or. som? name like that which he used in the States, 
but his true nane was IVANOV." 
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In February 1965 NOSENKO said he had forgotten how he came 
‘to be involved in the BRAUNS cese. He also said that he did 
mot Know why ERAUNS had visited che Ssviet Union, and that he 
could not name any Soviet citizens with whom ERAUNS was in con- 
tact in Moscow. 


b. Informatio: from RRAUNS 


* NOSENKXO. is apparently in error. At this. time,. he has re- 
, ported, V.M, KOVSHUK was not_in.the-Totrist..Department but — 
%.:'.. 4M the Anerican Department.’ He may mean‘V.D.. CHELNOKCY, 
e Chief-of the Tourist Department... : Bid Bae nats 2 
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24 to Alexardar SVENCHANSKIY, KSB 


NOSENKS provided the 2 


Cryptinyn "ANCD," on to January i¢64 an the course. of discussion. 


of KSB use of foreign travel hursau personnel to spot tcurists 


of possible. operational incerest. ‘Nell, her2's an examplei 


- ne. ef cur agents is.the directer of a smell. tourist agency,’ 
_ NOSENKG said, "He takes the tourist's application form which 
hes a photograph, 


and if he suspects the tourist of having ties 
gto American, Gpteli (gence, he. ili. move the. ere caps enacts for .. 
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Following BARGHOORN's admission, another resolution 
_ was drawn up by: KRUPNOV and signed by KRUFNOV, KOVALENKO, 

and GRIBANOV. NOSENKO and KAUPNOV then took it to the. office. 
of the Chief Prosecutor where the incident report, the first. 
interrogation, and the first and second resolutions were 
reported to (fnu) MISHCTIN (or MISHUSTIN), the First Deputy 
to the Chief Prosecutor. GRIBANOV further directed that all 
materials on BARGHOORN, including information from KGB 
Archives, be given to the Department of Prosecution of the 
KGB so that they could begin the legal proceedings against 
BARGHOORN, After this, all-interrogations were conducted 
by this department; KRUPNOV. was dropped from the case, 
but YEFREMOV continued to act as interpreter. 


b. Information from BARGHOORN 


BARGHOORN, who had made five earlier trips to tho 
Soviet Union since 1956, arrived there on 2 October 1963. 
The purpose or his visit, as stated in his visa application, 
was to gather information for a book on how effectively the 
Soviet Union was operating as a result of its political ed~ 
ucation and political system. His itinerary took hin to 
Leningrad from 2 to 7 October, to Moscow from 7 to 10 Octo- 
ber, Tbilisi from 10 to i7 October, and short visits to 
Tashkent, Bukhara, Samarkand, and Alm2-Ata from 17 to 25 
October. He flew from Alma-Ata to Noscow on 25 October and 
was scheduled to leave for Warsaw on 31 October. On the 
laiter date he was arrested and held by tne KGB until 
16 November when, at President Kennedy's intervention, he 
was released and left the Soviet Union. BARGHOORN had no 
intelligence mission. —— 


Upon his return to the United States, BARGHOORN was 
debriefed by the U.S. Department of State and by CIA. His 
information indicated a high degree of KGB operational ine 
terest in him throughout the trip, including.encounters with 
at least five probable KGB agents during his first week 
there: an attractive waitress who invited him to "do the 
town,” a disenchanted intellectual in Leningrad, an attrac 
-tive unattached girl who sat next to him on the flight from 
Moscow to Tbilisi, and two young Armenians whom he met his 
first day in Tbilisi.* The two Armenians were instrumental 
in the drugging described by NOSENKO. At dinner’ in his 
hotel on the day he arrived in Tbilisi, BARGHOORN met a. 

epee young man claiming to be a student at the Leningrad Music 
Conservatory. They left the hotel for a walk and ran into 
a friend of the student, a second young Armenian, and the 


*Questioned about this in February 1965, NOSENKO said that 
; BARGHOORN, as a suspected American Intelligence agent, was 
ate ‘of operational interest throughout the trip. He vaguely re- 
; called the girl on the plane but either did not know or had 
., forgotten details of any other specific activity. NOSENKO 
~ said that none of this activity was directly related to the. - 
~-* provocation. operation, which. was: based. ona. last-minute de-. 
cision. . ar an eae a ne ee cae 


three of them went to a cafe for coffee. None was available, — 
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but the young student went to the kitchen "to arrange things," 


-gigned interrogation. reports. atteotom ‘to the accuracy of 
: translation. .< ; . ain oF ene 


awe 


and shortly thereafter “three foul-tasting cofiees” appeared... 
Within an hour, BARGHOORN was.in the hospital, acutely-ill. 
He wage assigned. to a room where.there was another patient, 
and a woman doctor took caré of his. case. lle was in the 
hospital for four days. During this period his. clothes, -. 
notes, and other possessions were held by. neeperer authori=- - 
ties. : = 
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Upon his return to Moscow by air on 25 October,. BARG- | 
HOORN checked into the Metropol Hotel. The next’ six days. 
were occupied by sightseeing and appointments connected with 
his- research, ‘In the late afternoon of 31 October he called 
on. friends at the U.S. Embassy for cocktails, and at 1910, 
already 10 minutes late, he left in the Ambassador's car for 
a dinner appointment (prearranged by telephone) at the Metro- 


Se Sycont edt’ 


por with Theodore ORCHARD, a British diplomat. 


BARGHOORN's account of the subsequent events closely 
parallels NOSENKO's. Having been handed the incriminating 
materials, he was arrested, handcuffed, and taker to Militia 
Station No. 58, where he was questioned briefly by a uni- 
formed Militia officer. The KGB was called. Within 30 
minutes a KGB captain (BARGHOORN thought his name night 
have been GORBUNSKIY) arrived and began to question him, 
assisted by an interpreter named YEFREMOV.* All question 
were asked in Russian, and BARGHOORN answered nost of them 
in English. The package of materials was opened and con- 
tained, according to BARGHOORN, 13 or 14 photographs of 
rockets. This session lasted until about midnight and 
centered around BARGHOORN’s possession of the photographs 
and his “intelligence mission." He was then taken to the 
Lyubyanka prison. : 


Interrogations were conducted the next morning by the 
original KGB officer together with his "chief," whom BARG~ 
HOORN subsequently identified by photograph as NOSENKO. The : 
questioning concerned BARGHOORN’s biography, and nothing was m3 
asked about the compromising materials. The following day : 
the case was turned over to a KGB colonel identified as (fnu)- 
PETRENKO, and BARGHOORN did not see NOSENKO or the other KGB 
officer again. At this and subsequent sessions, BARGHOORN 
was questioned further concerning the circumstances of his 
arrest. BARGHOORN described NOSENKO as “clever and quick- 
witted" and as giving "the impression that he vas not a - 
dedicated careerist, but opportunistic and adaptive; he - a 
seemed not to care about what he was. Going, but doing a good 
job nevertheless." 


*Asked why YEFREMOV used his true name during the interro- 

gations, NOSENKO said this was necessary for legal reasons,. 

that he had to sign documents connected with the interroga- . Pe ge 
tions. BARGHOORN confirmed. that. YEFREMOV had participated. eg Seow. ee 
throughout the.entire series of. interrogations and had. ae oP Se ge oe 
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Any event, prigr tu 2990 sud whiie no was 
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LIVSKLY was tae ease officer if the Tourist 

sible for SHUBIN, and since at another time 

VELITSRIY ctrausierbed from th department 
-would apesar that he was placing the date 
trip es sume time before the transfer. 


rted that ‘SHUBIN was placed under surveil- 
during the third trip. He Las of fered 

as to why: On 25 January 1964 NOSENKO: 
as that SHUBIN had visited the Soviet 
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aye*-on 2 February 1964 he-explained the - 
dllance as having been founded on the KGB's 


ing for this trip, as yariously piven by 
nflict with the fact that SHUBIN had no 

rt between 1940 and 12 June 1961, according 
xplanation for this discrepancy, however, 
JBIN went to the USSR without valid docu- 


N's own admission about having. gone. to 
, there is no other evidence of his travel 
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10. BOLSHAKOV, Robert Kennedy, and the Cuban Missile Crisis ee 


a. Introduction - oy sme - 2 ode Bh 


ree 
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NOSENKO golusteeved at his second meeting with CIA 
in January 1964 that G.N. BOLSHAKOY was his “old friend" 
and that he was a: colonel in the GRU. On. 26 January, 
1 February, and 19 August 1964 he again raised BOLSHAKCV’s 
name, emphasizing that he was a GRU officer and a "good 
friend." In the 1 February interview, after displaying an. 
initial reluctance to discuss with CIA such a “sensitive” 
subject, he provided a number of details on BOLSHAKOV's 
alleged relationship in 1962 with the then Attorney General, 
Robert Kennedy. His information on this subject, he said, 
derived from his friendship with BOLSHAXOV in Moscow, where 
BOLSHAKOV was reassigned (in December 1962 following -a tour 
in Washington as Novosti correspondent and editor of the 
magazine USSR). NOSENKO claimed a personal role in this 
‘affair, in that: he personally proposed to the KGB leader- 
ship that the KGB. take over BOLSHAKOV's former (GRU) con 
‘tact with Robert Kennedy. 


oat iit ates FAG oat 


NOSENKO claimed that an information channel of con- 
munication between BOLSHAKOV and-the Attorney Ceneral had 
developed at Kennedy's initiative. He described in detalii 
the circumstances of their introduction at a social function 
by a journalist (whom he did not name). He said that he 
"thought" that the Kennedys knew that BOLS:LAKOV was a 
‘military intelligence officer," and he implied that they 
regarded these private conversations with BOLSHAKOV as a 
useful instrument of diplomacy. According to NOSENKO, the 
KGB knew that CIA was not aware of this relationship-~it 
was “obvious” that Robert Kennedy wanted it that way. . ; 
NOSENKO claimed that after BOLSHAKOV left the United States 
“during the Cuban missile crisis,"* no one took over his : 
role as a confidential channel to the White House. After ae es : 
the assassination of the President, NOSENKO continued, the i 
Kennedy family tried to reestablish the relationship through 
their close triend, the artist Willian. WALTON, during the . 
latter's visit to Moscow in December 1963, NOSENKO reported ; : 
that he had urged that the KGB try to take over the Robert. 

Kennedy operation from the GRU and that he hed proposed two 

plans which would have enabled this to take place, the ~ : ; : 
second involving WALTON. Neither came to fruition, however. H : 
Referring to the Cuban missile crisis, NOSENKO said that the _ ts ie, BEd 


. 


"Sag: tndicated above,. BOLSHAKOV. was. not: Feasstgned from: 
oe -Washingtod uatit.. two months.afterward.. 


GRU had "played dirty" with BOLSHAKOV by forcing him to "tell nn or 
Robert" that there were no offensive missiles in eure whereas . i 
there actually were such weapons there. - 


According to other sources, BOLSHAKOV left washington. 
for Moscow on 3 August 1962 and returned on 2 ‘October 1962. 
On 23 August, about the time that CIA was reporting urgently 
to the President that “something new and different" was. 
going on with respect to Soviet aid to Cuba, Anbassador 
DOBRYNIN assured Theodore SORENSEN (Special Counsel to the 
President) that the United States had no need to fear Soviet. 


LR edad tdibe Ok fe oe 


*The- Cuban missile erisis obeurred* duriag October ‘9625. a: 
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activity in Cuba. On 4 Septenbrr POBRY-IN gave Robert =. cee 

Kéefinedy “an unusyal personal message fron: KURUSHCHEV for —. a 
: the President":  KHRUSHCHLV pledged that he would not stir-_ , 

va —_ up any incidents b«fore the upcoming U.S. cleations. On 
tho-wame day, the Pacsident stated publicly ¢hat ths United 
States had no proof of a Soviet. offeasive missile capabiiity 
in Cuba. Also on the sane day, tne Soviet Union sent @ 
harsh pote to the U.S. Government concerring the (uninten- 
ticnal) violation of Soviet airspace by an An-rican U-2. 
plane on 36 August; the note threatened “appropriate Yre= 
telistory mezsures" against U-2 bases should such: incidents 
be repeated. The following day (5 September) U-?, flights 
over Cuba were temporarily suspended, and they did not re- 

i sume until 14 October. On 6 September DORRYNIN again told 

SORENSEN that the Soviets had “done nothing new’ in Cuba 
and gave his assurances that all their steps"“were defensive 
in nature And did not represent any threat to...the Unitec 
States."' On 13 October DOBRYNIN irformed Chester BOWLES (a 
Special Representative and Advisor to the President) that 
the USSR would never send offensive weapons to Cuba, Sini- 
lar assurances were given by KHRUSHCHEY to U.S. Ambassador 
YOHLER in Moscow on 16 Octcber (the same day that the Prest- 
dent was shown the U-2 photographs which revealed the pre} 
sence of offensive missiles) and by Foreign Mirister GRONYXO 
to President Kennedy in person on 18 October. 


ati det ttieles, cei i 


ctober, the FRI re 
~ I Pas TERPS! 
i ho ed ad rg weaceel, vain Bie ket , 
BOLSHAKOV fasnington correspondents Joseph ALSOP acd 
Charles BARTLETT that the Soviets had ro offensiva wi apons 
in Cuba, and satd he had been instructed hy RURVSHCEEV and 
MIKOYAN on 1 October (the day before nis departure fron 
Moscow) to inform President Kenedy of this tact. CIA hes 
-no indicetion that BOLSHAXOV dulivercd this mzssage to the . 
President, or ever directly to the Attorney Crreral, or d 
that, prior to iis meeting with BECLOY in New York City. F 
he made any remarks about *QpOonSs Nr Be ae pe 


be The be mes oe ¥ ER ow attenten tear PYAONZ ES 2a Sette nets pg AE Biase 
AREER pote SS as Fat eas Be oa “Iere Is no 
‘ report of BOLSHAKOV's having played any role in the Cuban 
missile crisis beyond making these remarks to ALSOP ard 
BARTLETT. Discussions at the White House, State Departzert, . 
and Defense Department about the crisis culminated in the coon Ze 
eae ree hap ~. - -decision-to—impose-a blockade. on Cuba; this decision was ; 
' : announced by President Kennedy over nationvide television - Be Wee cere 
i and radio on 22 Gctober 1982. Soviet overturcs for a peace] : ny 
ful settlement of the situation were initiated on 26 Octo- ‘ : 
ber by the KGB Legal Resident in Washington, A.S. FEKLISOY, ** , 
in contacts with the American journalist John SCALT. FEKLI- 
SOV's proposals were along tha same lines as those received 
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e *BEGLOV came to the United States to attend the “Third Un- — - 
official US-USSR Conference of Public Figures," held at - 
| Andover, Massachusetts, from 21 to 27 October 1962... Also... 
i _present at this conference was Boris BELITSKIY,. identified. 
tt ME “by: NOSENKO: four months carlier as a. KCB-controlled. source 
_'L 00°. + @f:@YA. (see Part VI.D.6.). BELITSKIY indicated st that’. be 
4. . time that BEGLOV might be affiliated with the KGBe 7 Fm aa 


=p. 1 waPERLESOV; who-served -n-Wasbington-under_the atieg FONIN 
siete was-the- suttor-of-one of- the docusents. among: the CHEREPANS 
__., papers (see Part VI.D.7.c.). acm aaa 


race) 


- at the White House. late that right in a secret letter: from 9. | 
KIMUSHCHEV. At a facewell party for BOLSHAKOV in Decernber 
1962, Presidential Press Secretary Pierre SALINGEH asked 
BOLSHAKOV who would “do his work. FOLSHAKOY cerlied that ; . 
no one would do precisely tha same job, but that if SALIN.. Lowes 
GER had “anytning special) to say," he night contact A,I, 

ZINCHUK, * : 


b. Soviet Sourc:-3 During the Crisis 


NOSENKO has rot indicated that BOLSEAKOV had an infor- 
mation-collection role during the Cuban missile crisis. As ; z 
for Soviet sources at this time, NOSENKO stated on several : 
occasions in 1964, if different centexts, that the KGR “had ; 
not had luck in getting intelligence from high places in 
the U.S. Government" in October 1462, On sore than one oce 
.casion he said that the KUB agent “SASIIA"** was unable to — 
furnish any information of value in this régard. He said 
this on 25 February 1964 ard again while being questioned 
about "SASHA" on 4 August 1964. On the latter date NOSENKO - 
said: ‘During the Cuban missile crisis the [KCB] First 
_ Chief Directorate, the Intelligence, couldn't tell what the 
U.S. will do. KHRUSHCHEV*** was rot satisficd with the work 
of the Intelligence, No agents were producing inforsaticn 
on this." NOSENKO co:.tinucd by saying that "SASHA" reo . 
ported nothing to tiie KCB during the Cuban missile crisis. 
In fact, "he couldn'c know anything. 1 heard that this was 
very tightly held information. a2 tew 


*ZINCHUK was: idertificd ty DERYABIN by name ard photograph 
in October 1954 as a KCB staff officer. NOSENKO has said ; 
that ZINCHUK was a KGB cooptce rather than a staff officer. 


Sr **For-a discussion-of-the SASHA" case, see Part VI.D.3.d. Fae ere a ea ae ae an 


***Speaking before the Supreme Soviet on 12 December 1962, 
KHRUSHCHEV said that the decision to negotiate with the ss : 
United States for a peaceful settl2ment of the Cuban situa- a 
_tion had beer influenced by “information from our Cuban . : i 
comrades and other [unspecified] sources." This informa- 3 
tion had been received, KHRUSHCHEY stated, on the morning oe fn a iz 
of 27 October 1962 (Moscow time). .AS previously indicated, | ae es 
however, KHRUSHCHEV's secret and conciliatory letter to | ers ir aes 2G 
the President was received at the White Hous?.on the night 
of 26 October. 1952. ae oS 
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“this channel to the U.S. Government via Robert Kennedy. . . . Pet ce Pees 


from KIUEUSKCHEV and from Kernedy, to KHRUSHCHEV....-It happened 


“whether ZINCHUK could have taken over” 


pet 


KOSZNKO repeatedly cmphasized BOLSHAKOV's CRU affilia- 


tion and the fact that the KGB was in no way involved in 


He first volunteered BOLSHAKOV's nane during a discussion . 
of the use of Novosti as a cover organization for Soviet - 
Intelligence officers. “Yuriy BOLSHAKOV of the GRU also 
sits there,” he said. “He is a colonel and a friend of - 
mine." Two days later, out of context with the preceding - 
discussion, he introduced the name again: ‘Then there is 
this BOLSHAKOV. He is from GRU who was in the United 
States.'’ NOSENKO then commented that this was "a very in- 
teresting case" and added: ‘we shall talk about it later." ; ; 
When his case ofiicer trereupon turned to anotner tcpic, : 
NOSENKO immediately interrupted to say: “I know BOLSHAKOV 

very well. He is my old friend...] met him through Yuriy — 

GUK...[who}was with him in the United States...and we are 


vo areata alae tera Apt. 


‘now very good friends, He calls me up and consults me for 


advice...’ On 1 February 1964 NOSENKO said he thought the 
Kennedy family knew BOLSHAKOV to be a military inteiligence 
officer; "yet for some reason they chose him" as a channel 
between the U.S. and Soviet Governments. BOLSHAKOV, NO- 
SENKO added, “reported directly" to the Chief of the GRU 
concerning his exchanges with Robert Kennedy. 


NOSENKO said BOLSHAKOV was introduced to Robert Kennedy 


. by an American journalist (unnamed) at a reception in the 


United States. The journalist invited BOLSHAKOV to go for 

a walk, and as they strolled “down an alley," there was a 

man sitting on a bench dircetly anzad of them. "The joure- 

nalist said: ‘Listen, Ceorge BOLSHAKOV], are you acquainted . 

with Robert Kennedy, the brother of the President and the 

Chief of the Department of Justice?’ BOLSHAKOV said: ‘No. 

Of course, I have heard of him.’ ‘Would you like me to ; 
introduce you?' ‘Of course, ': BOLSEAKOV said, ‘please do. ; 
He led him to the man on the bench. There was this feeling ; 
that all this had been pr2-arranged.” t 


This contact"'was at the personal desire of Bob Kennedy... 


- BOLSHAKOV was called ia for this. As you know, the whole . : 


idea of this contact was to pass information to Kennedy 


to be BOLSHAKOV, but it was not BOLSHAKOV who sought to 
have the meeting....Then the relationship grew. BOLSHAKOV 
was a visitor in Robert Kennedy's house. They would first 
talk about ordinary things, and thea the conversation” ~ oi hss : Be 
turned to other matters..-Robert Kennedy- did not say: . ate oA an) 
"Please tcll KHRUSHCHEV so-and-~so.' He would say: ‘You » 
know, some of these problems seen insoivable." And BOL- 
SHAKOV would say: ‘And you know, at home they think this ! 
and that way...’ without actually saying that this was coming i 
from KHRUSHCHEV. But, of course, this was clear without | ; 4 
explanations. It was ar exchange of views on important. poll-. i ae : te 
j 
4 


tical questions of the moment. He was like an intermediate 
point..." NOSENKO commented that he personally thought... 
that it was a "case of mutual ‘feelers’ being seat out ‘by 
both sides--exploring some given current political situation.” 

_ After BOLSHAKOV ieft Washington, NOSENKO stated,;.no one py Seg etn 
‘yeplaced him. as a chanreIr to the U.S.’ Government. Asked: — Te. 
upon BOLSHAKOV"s 
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dopuccuze, NOSENKS said: ‘Oh, no.. There ts no contact. 
‘like there was before. It was broken at the time BOL-. 


“no more mESSAges.” 


“told CIA on 26 January 1964: “You have shown considerable 


8 
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abs 


SHAKOV left. | ZINCHUK was an agent or a cooptce....No, 
there is no such contact since BOLSHAKOY left. He perere 


Referring to the Kennedy-BOLSHAKOV ‘contacts; NOSENKO 


Bama atten ols ane Meda 


interest in him !BCLSHAKOV], even after his return to the 
Soviet Union...because all this was done by by- passing CIA." 
He said on 1 February 1964: “It was pretty obvious-that — 
this relationship between BOLSHAKOV and Robert Kennedy had — 
nothing to do with CIA, and CIA was not witting of it. It 
was at the perscnal desire of Bob Kenredy." he KGS 
determined that CIA was unaware of the exchange between 
Kennedy and BOLSHAXOV, NOSENKO reported, because when BOL- 
SHAKOV was subsequently invited to a reception at the U.S. 


Embassy in Moscow, two CIA officers--Kenneth A. KERST and 


Malcolm A, TOON*--tried to elicit information from him 
about his relatiorship with President Kennedy. “The most. 
important thing" they had tried to find out, according to 
NOSENKO, wags whetker the President and BOLSHAKOV had met 
personally. Although BOLSILAKOV did :not adait the fact to 
them, he did have one meeting with President Kennedy--"he 
was brought in a car...and was taken through a back door 


into the White House," NOSENKO said. 


NOSENKO reported that William WALTON visited Moscow ‘in Decem- 
ber 1963 and at that time went to BOLSHAKOV, whom'he had 


‘previously met at the home of Robert Kennedy. Part of 


their conversations, he continued, related to Robert Kennedy's 
future political plans: ‘WALTON said that Bobpy...did not 
expect at present to become a candidate for the vice presi- 
dency. He was, perhaps, according to WALTON, thinking of 
running for Governor of Massachusetts..." NOSENKO said he 
felt that there were "some feelers sent out on the part of 
WALTON~-not exactly questions, but just a passing of opinion. 
WALTON was trying to sound them out, but [I think that every- 
thing was left without an answer....My personal opinion was 


_ that these things were told to WALTON so that ke could pass 


“> them on as, so to speak, Bovby's plans for the future." 


Another topic covered in the WALTON~BOLSHAKOV discussions, 


NOSENKO added, was the assassination of President Kennedy. ** j 
"As I remember, it was WALTON's opinion--and his opinion re- ee : 
flected the opinion of the Kennedy family-—-that there was ; 


“no Russiap—involvement ~in* the murder—of-the-President.- No-- = eens 


suspicion at all." _ ee 


NOSENKO proposed two plans whereby the EGB could take 
over the GRU's channel to President: Kennedy. Under the 
first of these plans, the Soviet Minister of Justice would 
personally invite the Attorney General to come: to the Soviet _ : 
Union. There the KGB would “set him up.in private living =. A aay 
QUAEEOED:: ene his every thicg he Wantasx680 that: he would ve sc ae 4 j 


*Neither KEKST, who NOSENKO: said was. aieben tea by ‘the. KGB 
of being the: Cia Chief of Station ‘in popeees nor Fone was. 


. effiliated: with: cla aD any dk 
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pleased....Not' to make an egent or couptee out of his, i: the ae 3 
Lut just to promote a rapprechenent." In additioa, on the. “ ei fo 
basis of vhat LDOLSHAKOV had told NUSENAG about Nsbert - ; 
Kennety's toterest in a Sovier ballerina, this: plan called 
for the two ta ve brought together, and the ballertra; who 
“Is quite free in her bebavior sith the oppostie ses, "> 


would co “everything neccessary for the State.” ‘Sefore ; a 
NOSEXKO's superiors could make a decision on this plan, ‘ 
the Fresident was assassinated and the ~atter vas dropped. a 


SOS ENRO conceived iis second plan during WALTON's trip to 
_¥oscow in December 19C3: "“BOLSHAKOY told me that ho was 
going. to meet WALTON, anc asked se whether ve bad an in 
terest in it....I told the chiefs about 1 and said: '"Bet's 
uttlize WALTON ourselves. Why should we let the GRU use 
hin?’ NOSENKO suggested that the KGB "tell BOLSHAKOV 

that we are scerking on TALTON--that-this {4s a Number One 
target o3 far ras we are concerned, RBOLSHAKOV will do any- 
_xhing we ask him." However, “the boss.said: ‘Well, you ; me : os 
Know, it will worsen relations between the KGB and the GRU, 
48 Jong as they are working on it, let then do it. '" 


NOSENKO indicated that if the KGB had actually essuned 
authority for the opcration in Moscow froua the GRU, as he 
had proposed, the KGB Legal Pesidency in Washington would 
have then taken over, and "someone new" probably would have 
been sent from KOR Headquarters to develop the association, 
this KGB officer would have becn "Someone with a broader 
outlook who covld carry himself well in social contacts." 


d. Inforration fron Qa 


In auddition to NOSESKO, one other Sepict Fource had 
identificd BSOLSHAKOV as fp GRU officer oT Tie "AEG 


RT. Ws cas 
repor F 
, CR AS nna 
"recently" turned over to BOLSHAKOV an informant sto was 
‘an incr isagezgeuarsaron based in Washington. This jour- 
nalist, £; hope U had accompanied Vice President Nixon 
to the USSR in July 1959 and while there had agreed to coop- 
. erate by "furnishing political information." ‘BOLSHAKOV was 
7 to "concentrate all of his efforts on this one contact."* 
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SECRET 


Steg eta ge tinemecepronengpyy 


. eR EERIE FEN 
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| Committee for State Security 
“Under the maar of Ministers 
a USS 


“1S December 1963. | 


Issued to: Lieutenant Coloneli_ 
. NO 


ee ae uri vanovich 
For duty to: TGR of Gor'kaya 
ot Oblast’ 

| i Length of tem-— 

‘porary assign- eel 
ment: — 15 days 
a through: ecember 

-, Authorization? directive oF = 
 Ghiet of a Chief Directorate 


ae 
ta Effective on presentation of 
sy TGBREL EY decument No.:  NK- 2513 


Chief S. SGRIBANOV of Directorate 
; of Department 


Dut. for State Security 
ee the. Council of Ministers, USSR 


Front | 


Se ees oe ere gg een me mraany 


7 aya AAT 
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NOTATIONS OF PRESENCE ‘IN’ PLACES © 
OF TEMPORARY DUTY | | ee 


"Arrived in city of Gor'kiy 16 Decenber 1963") 


{ 
' 
i 
4 [o 
t 
t 


“Arrived in city le Shakhun'ye. 17 XI 1963 
Did not use free quaTte® Ss", 


s./Chief of Shakhun'ye Chief Militia | | “Np 
Section, Militia Major (Hest 


“Departed Shakhun'ye 17/X11-63 
Did not use free quarters" 


s./Chief of Shakhun'ye chief. Militia 
Section, Militia Major (Iles 


"Left Gor'kiy 17 peteubed 1963 
Did not use free quarters" 


s./ (illegible) 2458 # 


| | ea 


Reverse (endorsements only) 


TDY authorization for Lieutenant Colonel Yuriy Ivanovich NOSENKO . tye Me ae 
in connection with the search for CHEREPANOV eae 
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ree 24 - NOSEXKO"S_ KGB. Promot ions.-and--Awards.- 2 


‘1. Rank : a re é Be ene g ; . 4 
7 ss NOSENKO- has. been questioned at length concerning his 9 | |. Z. echo e 
: "progress tnrough the KGB ranks, from lieutenant to lieuten-: dae , 4 
“ant colonel. He has volunteered additional information..on 24 
-this subject himself, His various statements follow in ; 
chronological order. : 


11 June 1962: “As a Chief of Section, I now receive 

2,500 [rublés per month}, plus 700 for my rank, for major, — 

plus pay for longevity. 1 receive more t..an 4000, i.e., , 

450-470-450 [rubles per month} in new money. This is 

enough for me...J am now a major but I should receive 

Lieutenant colonel soon. I have already completed my time 

in grade. We have a system of tine in grade. From major 

to lieutenant colonel it is necessary to have four years... 
Toto My time “in grade was up in December, in-December of last ~ 

year [1961]." 


23- January 1964: At the first of his 1964 meetings 
with CIN mn Geneva NOSENKO had in his possession the ten- 
porary duty authorization which he said he had been issued 
in December 1963 to travel from Moscow to Gorkiy Oblast in 
connection with the search for CHEREPANOY.* This official 
¥GH paper had been signed by O.M. GRIBANOV, Chief of the 
Second Chief Directorate, and authorized."Licutenant Colonel 
Yuriy Ivanovich NOSENKO to visit the local KGB organiza- 
tion in Gorkiy Oblast on official business between 15 and 
30 December 1963."" It bore official stamps of arrival and 
departure in December 1963, as attested by officials in the 
town of Shakhunya. 


10 February 1964: In Frankfurt, while awaiting ex~ 
filtration to the United States, NOSENKO was asked to review 
a biographic statement which had been prepared by his case 
officers on the basis of statements he had made during the 
1962 and 1964 meetings in Geneva. NOSENKO went over the 
biography carefully, noted several changes, and then stated 
-_ that it was correct. The biography included the information 
that NOSENKO had served in the U.S. Embassy Section of the 
American Department as a senior lieutenant from 1952 [sic] 
to 1955, that he was promoted to captain in 1956, to major 
in 1959, and to lieutenant colonel in November 1963, shortly — ‘ 
before leaving Moscow for Geneva. io a , 
: 8 April 1964: NOSENKO was questioned about the date ie 
when he became a senior lieutenant, and he replied: "I 
think in the end of '53 or the beginning of '54 I got the 
senior lieutenant." 


| 


ane idee nates ereeere nears eee oo Neme ens santa Se te RN ere teeta nen oR dates teeny coat 
a 


, Question: ‘That's less than a year after you entered the 
service [KGB]. ; 


RTCA OT ee 


septa Mad emiptA bintlrerrai angina 0 Be 
pvenrs 


| *See Part VI.D.7.c. for a description of this search and 
.-, Of NOSENKO’s claimed part in it. ; 
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ae 


© <:NOSENKO?~ Well, T had. the GRU service: “That counts’ two ~ ee 


years, as military service, of course. it was.” 
considered as a continuance of military service. 


,Question: So you got it when? At the end of 1953? 


i ; ee * oe 
“NOSENKO: . At the end of £53 or beginting of '54. Then I 
: got captain in 1956... fae 


‘Question: When in 19567... . an 


NOSENKO: I don't remember. You see, they are not given 

he eee en exactly in February or in March. Sometimes the 
scheduled tine passes before they give it. So, 
'5$--Captain, '59--Major, and '63--... 


; 16 June 1964: Asked to list in chronological order the 
date Of his promotions within the KGB from the date of 


a 

+ 
A 
i 
3 
7 
Yt 


entry, NOSENKO stated: "I began in the GRU as a junior 
lieutenant. While in the. GRY I became a lieutenant, and I 
entered the KGB with this rank in 1953, Not long after I 
entered the KGB I became a senior lieutenant, but 1b don't 
know the month. It was still 1953. In 1956 I was promoted 
to the rank of captain. I don't know the month. I became 
a major in 1959, I don't know the’month. In October 1963 
I we made w lieutenant colonel....Personnel called me on 
the velephone and said I had been promoted. Later I was 
told that GRIBANOV wanted to see me. I'- went to his office, 
but, of course, I didn't let him know that I already knew 
that I had been promoted. He gave me his congratulations. 
You never see the attestation. It goes into your official 
file." 


26 January 1965: While discussing his role as case 
offictr for U.S. Embassy Security Officar John ABIDIAN, 
NOSENKO volunteered out of context that he had never offi- 
cially been a major. He explained this situation as 
follows: Having been promoted to the rank of senior 
lieutenant in April 1953, he vecame eligible for the rank 

» Of captain in 1956. When this time came, however, he was 

' not promoted because a senior KGB official held against 
him his illegal use of KGB documents to cover_treatment for 
gonorrhea in 1954, NOSENKO therefore remained a senior 
lieutenant until 1959, when he would have been eligible 
for promotion to the rank of major had he received his — 
captaincy on schedule. Although GRIBANOV had promised NO-_ 
SENKO that he would be promoted directly from senior lieu- 
tenant to major, skipping the rank of captain, an admini- 
strative error was made by the KGB Personnel Office, and 
NOSENKO found when the orders were issued that he had ine 
stead been promoted only to captain. Instead of rectifying 
this mistake, GRIBANOV persuaded NOSENKO that it would be 
to his advantage to remain a captain until he became eligible 
for promotion to lieutenant colonel in 1963.° NOSENKO- there~ 
fore was a captain from September or October 1959 until 


October 1963 when, as promised by GRIBANOV, he was promoted 
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“directly tothe rank “of Licttenaat colonel. -“In—this manner it 
; turned out that he never officiglly held the" rank of major.* 


a 10 August 1965: Under Gueationiiie by. DERYABIN, NOSENKO © ae : gan 

; repeated the chronology of his promotions given an 26 January pe i 4 
1865. He again explained that he:was put up for captain in oF ees oo seg ines 
1956, but this time said that the-promotion had been blocked . some os tof ¢ 
on the grounds that he should be made to wait because of -. » PRE i 
shortcomings in his work. Asked why he had told CIA that he 
had been a major during the 1962 meetings and again in the 
“biography prepared in Frankfurt, NOSENKO: replied: that he 
thought the true story would not be believed. 


17 April 1966: In a voluntary statement, NOSENKO wrote : 
the following: ‘Yn March 1951, with the rank of junior lieu- ' 
tenant, I started service in Naval Intelligence of the Seventh. ; : ; 

. Fleet in Sovetskaya Gavan....Fron August 1952 until 1953, % . eae os 
ee Pa worked at the intelligence base of the Naval Intelligence of °° | os. Sener 
aD age te the Fourtt Fleet in Sovctsk, whére I received the rank of 
Jieutenant of the Administrative Service....In 1956 I sey he 
the rank of senior licutenant [in the KGB], .in December 195 
. the_rank of cnptain, and at the cnd of 1963 I was Sener 
’ for the rank of major. I have never held the rank of lieuten. 
ant colonel] ond the travel crder which you know of, with the 
rank of lieutenant colorcl, was filled out erroneously, ** 


19 April 1966: In a new version of his eutobiography, 
NOSENKO included the following statement: “in July 1956 i - 
became a candidate member of the CPSU, soon after which I rew 
ceived a promotion at work: I became a senior case officer 
and was given the rank of senior licutenant. In August 1957 
I was accepted into the CPSU, and during the second half of 
1958 was appointed Deputy Chief of the Second Section, Seventh 
Department. On 29 December 1959 I was promoted to the rank of 
captain. maton ee 


26 October 1966: "I lied when I said I was a lieutenant eae 
colonel in T9544. Twas only a captain." Asked why he had : ; 
-, Said in 1962 that he was then a major, NOSENKO replied: 
. “There was no conversation about rank in 1962. About my po- 
Sition, I said I was in the Tourist Department. That's all." /; 


To. summarize what NOSENKO has said about his ranks while 

‘serving in the KGB: He became a senior iicutenant in 1952, ¢ 
April 1953, 1954, or 1956; a captain in 1956 or September/Octo- ‘ : 
ber/Decomber 1959: a major in December 1958 or 1959; and a 7 

i lieutenant colonel in October/November 1963, (The latter na ee 

; claim was verified by the official KGB document listing him as 

; a lieutenant colonel as of December 1963.)- On the other hand, —_ 

i _NOSENKO has indicated that his highest rank in the KGB was - Po. J 

I captain, and that he never advanced to a mAIOE LEY or a lieue .: "s ; So 

_ tenant colonelcy. ; 


‘Me *At about this time, in early 1965, eh 
a NOSENKO was only a captain and had advanced to nis senior | Jot ee te wad 
GB position. because of his: close. relationshibv with GRIBANOV,. foe ing CA ee Pr Bete 
BM shortly after .NOSENKO's: “astect ion, GREEREB reported. ie ree ve ee ee 


as ig received. information from fellow KGB officers which | 
oeeag pads: it fe cscet pte certain" that NOSENKO was a lieutenant. 
rae colonel... 2 A Gini oh Coan ee ate NR ee eae er 


9*See shore; xosemo ma 
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~ “9, “Wward’ and Decorations 


. torate officer whom he. knew to have. received. this award was 


V.A. CHURANOV, Chief of the British Embassy Section, who reo 


_ -eruited William. John VASSALL (see PART. VI.D.5.b-.). 


4 LE, e : On the ~ 
NOSENKO. asked: his CIA case officer whether 


‘had received a medal for hts part im: 1... ca 
1964 | : st As 


“He asked this_in January 


be 3 Not long after reestablishing contact with CIA-in-- 
_ January 1964, NOSENKO Mentioned that he had received the i 
. Order of Lenin "shortly after the 1962. meetirgs" in Geneva q 
:-as a reward for the ideas which he had developed to “en=.. : 
- large the experience and improve the quality” of KGB Second. : 
Chief Directorate.staff personnel in Moscow. * Dring the 
first series of interrogations, .NGSENKO on 6 April 1904. — 
claimed that he was awarded the Order of Lenin in/1963 for: . 
his work in the Tourist Department, KGB Second Chief Direce 
torate, after receiving the Order of the Red Banner in 1962 
for his performances while in the American Department. 
The following discussion of the subject took place on 
6 April 1964; 
eee ~~ NOSENKO: - Yes,-I-received a big gold medal. -—-- - — ~~ cee J 
Question: It was the Order of Lenin? 
NOSENKO: It was at first the Order of the Red Ranner--the 
Red Star, I mean. In '63 I received the Order 
of Lenin. In ‘63. 
Question: What for? 
NOSENKO: GRIBANOV decided that whoever is working a long 
period in tie Second Chief Directorate--[ V.D. } 
CHELNOKOV got one, [A.G.] KOVALENKO got one-= 
many, many [received the Order of Lerin].** 
Question: You received the Order of Lenin for this brilliant 
; service? 
NOSENKO: No. For working in the Seventh [Tourist] Depart- 
ment, which is considered good. 
Question: What is good? Were there recruitments? What 
recruitments? 
NWOSENKO: You must know that the main task of the Seventh 
Department is rot recruitrents. The main task is 
countering the intelligence activities of the op- 
position. 
° : Question: So, the Chief and the Deputy Chief of the Seventh ; j 
Department got the Order of Lenin? : 
] ‘ 
| NOSENKO: Yes. ; 
| eos | : 
| *NOSENKO has described the Order of Lenin as the highest. ; ‘ 
decoration for which a KGB officer can be eligible. : . ar 
i ss . ; , ; sO ae we r ht 
‘ *#In June 1964 NOSENKO said that the only Second Chief Direc-. : ao 
; a 
+ 
‘t 
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Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENEKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: | 


CHELNOKOY and. KOVALENKO? 


Yes. And CHURANOY got acd T got and--who else? 
[S.M. | FEDOSEYEV got ard (¥.M%.{ KOVSHEK also got 
the Order, the second time. The first tine he 
got it several years ago, -and this wis the second 


time. 

When did you get the Order of the Ked Star? 

Red Star J pot---l don't know for what. : 
But then one year later they gave you another 
one, because this firder of the Red Star] wasn't 


enouwrth? 


Because the awards are given out--now, wait one 
moment; up until 1901, if there were any avards 


for the Chekists [KLUB personnel] it was very rare, 


and they were only awarded fur a specific thing. 
Such as CHURASNOY, for instance. Ne was rewarded 
for «a specific deed i the rceeruitment of VASSALL]. 
But in 1962, 1963--these first yearn--whether it 
was the idea of the Party to encourage the 
workers, they decided to let SAKHAROVSKIY [Chief 
of the KGB First Chief Uirevtorate}] declare his 
medals and GRIBANCV to ceclare’ bis nedals. They 
get together with their deputies and decide to 
whom they will give thes. They don't say to 
whom--they say, for instince: ‘One order to your 
department; you decide uno should have it.' 

Like that. Then we «would get together, I 
CHELNOKOV, KOVALENKO, ard se decided [who would 
get one]. In our departuent. fv.t.} YAKOVLEV 
got a medal. Who else pot a medal? In 1962, I 
got one, and then LEONOV who eas Chief of the 
Second Section --he got the Order of the Red Star. 
We decided on these individuals. As far as we 
ourselves were concerned. thut decision was made 
by GRIBANOV and his deputy. 


Did the Seventh Department catch any spies? 


Well, as I have already told you, there was this 
Italian fellow ~ ® This was considered a 
good case because the First Department later-- 
the Seventh Department eas only’ involved at the 
time of the arrest--began mecting with him. 


So you got the Order [of the Red Banner] in 1962 
because of yuur work in the Tourist Department? 


I think: in 1962 GRIBANOV gave it to me not for 
the Seventh Department, but for my work in the 
First [American] Departrent in 1960, 1961. 


You think $0? | 
I think so. | 


hout. any explanation? _ 


, The: Order- just came, wit 


i 
; 
4 
tf 
‘ 
q 
3 


a 


> NOBENKO admitted on 8 April 19643 "In 1964 [in Geneva] 
-1 told a Ii1é6 avout the: Order of Lenin,...Bhy?. It wea 8-.-..° Sas 


’ NOSENKO then explained what be #aid to.be the true 


Chief Directorate}, for this new thing you bave tried to ; ae es 
create in tourist work.' But December i963) hed gone bye. - 
I left {for Goneva] and nothing happoaed,"* : : 


NOSENKO was asked on 15 April 1964 to list the dates, 
reasons, and types of awards, decorations, and bonuses te 
hed received during his KGB career, as well as to indicate 
from whom he had received eaoh of these. Risa reply was . 


as follows: “I received nothing in 1953, 1954, and 1955, 


In 1956 I received a coxmendation and one month’s pay. 
SEROV, the Chairman of the KGB, awarded ne this for the 
recruitment of Richard PURGI [see Part V.D.4.b.] while I’ 
was working in the Seventh [Tourist] Department of the 
Second Chief Directorate. It was signed by the Chairmen, 
and GRIBANOV told me about it, As usuai, this Order of. 
the Chairncan of the KGB was circulated, and I snd a11 case 
officers saw my name listed. There is no certificate or 
anything. Personnel just makes a note in your official file. 
that on a certain date you received the commendation froa. 
the Chairman of the KGB. ay ee 6 ee “ 


‘From 1956 on, I received something almost every year, 

but it was nothing special, Perhaps it was the KGS anniver- 

gary or May Day or Army Day. In. 1957 or 1958, I got someo eee . 
thing from GRIBANOV, Maybe it was the 40th anniversary of =. Pe, 
the Soviet Army. I don’t remember. It was given to se and - Poa 
& group of people in the hall [auditorium] between the third sae i 
and fourth ficors [of the KGB Headquarters building]. PER= ~ 4 
FILYEV, Deputy Chief. of the Second Chief Directorate, nade t 

_ the presentation. : ; Les - a 


sous "In 1959 I received a commendation and one sonth*s = oes A Ts ay 
. pay from SHELEPIN, Chairman of the KGB, for several rew = | noe? ai : 
---eruitments,!among them the professor frou Tennessee { MERTENS]., 7 ee Ter : 
- DREW, FRIPPEL, and three British people, There wore @ix in °° - pete be i 


*NOSENKO later reverted to hia original’ statement, which - 
related the award to his efforts to “inspire” the work of 


.. the Tourist Department. 
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aa; three Americans and three British. I can't remember the 
‘British names ouet now. * re . 


"In 1960 1 cot a commendation from GRIBANOV for good work 
in general. A iot of cfficers got this. In 1961 I received 
the Order of the Red Scar. With @ group of case cfficers I got 
this for general good work in the Second Chief Directorate. 
KOVALENKO and KOVSHUK oot this too. IVASHUTIN gave it to me 
(made the presentation). Personnel maxes a note in your official 
file, put you can take the medal and the little certificate that 
goes with it and either keep it at home or in your study room 
(office) .** 


"In 1962 I cot a commendation from GRIBANOV for general 
good work. I also received the Unbiemished Service Award 


-for-ten years'—services -They counted this from October 1950, 


when I joined tne GRU, and they were late by two yeers in 
giving it tome. This is not unusual. SHCHERBAK, Deputy 
Chief of the Second Chief Directorate, gave it to me in the 


* See Parts V.D,4.l.and h., Part V.D.5., and Parts ¥.5.4.i., 
j-, and k., respectively, for descriptions of these recruit- 
ment operations erd NOSENKO‘s‘role in them. NOSEXKO also 
said during interrogation by DERYASIN on 10 Augus¢ ° 1965 
that, in 1959, his name was submitted for the Order of the 
Red Banner in connection with these recruitments, but that 
he did not get it, probably because he was trensferred to 
the First Department at that time (January 1950). NOSENKO 
has described the Order of the Red Banner as the third 
‘highest award a KGB officer may receive. Asked what KGB 
officers had received this eward, NOSENKO said on i0 June 

.,1964 that GRISANOV, SAKHAROVSKiY, and several other hagh- 
ranking KGB officers were awarded it for the important role 
they played in smashing the Hungarian Revolution in 1956, 


** On 15 April 1964 NOSENKO had said that he received the 
Order of the Red Star, along with a group of other Second 
Chief Directorate orficers, at the end of December 1962. 

He recalled this because they were planning the. presenta- 
tion for the enniversary of the KGB on 20 December, but 

the presentation was delayed and was not made until the 
end of the month. NOSENKO and about 70 other officers of 
the Second Chief Directorate, including KOVSEUK and G.I 
GRYAZNOV, received the award "simply for achievements, for 
good results in work.” | NOSENKO told. DERYASIN in August 1965 
that the order accompanying his award had read: “For ex- 
ceptional performance of mission.” . When asked what mission 
was involved, NOSENKO replied that the award was just for 
good work in general. 


 sapepericeeanapet st rime: = sone: me 
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“hall along ‘with: a. ‘certificate ‘In- 1963 1 received. ‘a~ vate Ps ead 
commendation from GRIBANOYV pas gcnevar good work. Also,” cece a ee ae cee ee eee 
GRIBANOV told me that 1, along with some others, was to’ yrs ; 8 
‘receive the, Order of. Lenin on 20 December 1963, the KGB ' 
anniversary date, but I left for Geneva.**I was to re- 7 
ceive it for arousing [ inspiring] the Seventh Department. w 4 ; i 


NOSENKO said on 26 October 1966 that he never re- . : 1 
ceived any KGB award or decoration for his operational - : ! % 
work. The only awards he received during his KGS career, ; ; ; 
he said, were a Red Army anniversary medal-and the award =§ pe OS 8 Bue) 3 
for satisfactory completion of ten years of service. © : i. 


- . ¥NOSENKO'’s wording here reflects earlier intensive ques- : 
tioning concerning the ten-year service medal. NOSENKO said : 
on 15 April 1964: "In 1962 I had ten years of service in 
the KGB and got a medal for unblemished service. It is io 
: usually given for ten years and to KCB men only....That was | . ke | 
f -.- 4§n 1962. I hac ten years of service then." When it was gt Be Sata MPS Es AY 
: pointed out that, according to his: most recent statement, ee et " 
i ' . he had joined the KGB in March 1953 and therefore would Z ms ie : 
i i have had only nine years of service in 1962, NOSENKO said he -. | 5 
ff did not understand why but that he was certain that he hed 7 i 
: .. ° been given the medal. after his return from Geneva in 1962. 2 2 @o [by 
: (The 1962 date is consistent with NOSENKO's earlier statements 
; that he joined the KGB in 1952.). The following day, 17 April 
ie’ .. 1964, NOSENKO said that he remembered why he had received 
ie = . the’ médal in 1962 rather than 1963; this medal, he recalled, 


se 
eas 


7 = -is- awarded to servicemen as well: as KGB officers, and. prior . oe nae ee ee 
ee . military service is taken into account im computing the: | P te dee eal 
ake service time for the latter. NOSENKO had:.entered the GRU. =~. — eg RE AS 
.. 4m 1950 and therefore. should have received. the ten-year’ ae see Hes, 
- ao. a, Medal in 1960. ° Beeause-o..-a. mix-up ‘in. the- EGB- Personnel Bye? PN aa 
: + Bef, riscrmemanae he. ices receive it until 1962. - > a Rig Re oe ed 
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“22 ‘Information from NCSENKO 
a. Summary 


From the time of his first meetings with CIA in 1962, NOSENKO 
maintained that he had a close personal and professional relation- 
ship with Major General 0.M. GRIBANOV, Chief of tre Second Chief: 
Directorate, NOSENKO has described recruitment approaches in. which 
he and GRIBANOV took part together, conversations they had on opera- 
tional matters, the role which GRIBANOV played in his rank promo- . 
tions and receipt of various awards, and his afterhours carousing : 1 
with GRIBANOV and First Chief Directorate ccuntcrinteiligence 
officer Ye.A. TARABRIN. NOSENKO has also frequently mentioned the 
role which GRIBANOV played in nis, NOSENKO's, professional advance- 
ment within the KGB: GRIBANOV was wholly respensible, against 
NOSENKO's wishes, for his appointment to the position of Deputy 
Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section of the American Department in 
January 1969; later, when NOSENKO rejected his offer to make him 
Deputy Chief of the entire American Depertment, GRIBANOV arranged 
his return to the ‘tourist Department as Chief of the American 
Tourist Secticr. and his later appointment as Leputy Chief of the 
Tourist Department. 


mets ans oe eaten sel ashi 


NOSENKO's remarks concerning nis direct involvement with 

GRIBANOV in operations against Americans are-.included in other 

es parts of this paper. Among them are his early.statements on the 
approach to code clerk James STORSSERG (Part V.E.3.c.), his 1962 
account of the arrest and attempt to recruit CIA cfficer Fussell 
LANGELLE (Part Vi.D.7.a.), and his early reports on the attempt to 
recru A officer Edward Ellis SMITH (Part VI.D.2.). In all 
three cases NOSENKO subsequently cenied having played the role he 
originally attributed to himself ané denied having had personal] 
contact with the Americans involved. NOSENKO has also altered his 
original accounts to say that he received no awards or decoration 
for operational activity and that he had not received the promo- . 
tions he claimed. te 


b. Details 


The statements of NOSENKO given below concern primarily his . 
personal relationship with GRIBANOV and how GRIBANOV assisted 
his rapid rise within the organization of the Seccnd Chief Direc~. 
torate. : i 


12 June 1962: "Oleg Mikhaylovich GRIBANOV is a great guy. ' 
A real pal. We, so to say, used to meet one ancther illegally 

{ and had women together... GRIBANOV wrote a fitness report on 
i . me. It was the very best that can be given, brilliant. GRIBANOV 
| . Wrote the very best fitness report on me. He had an excellent 

-  Yxegard for me, excellent... I am supposed to become Deputy Chief 
of [the Tourist] Department. I beiieve that GRIBANOV is promot- 
i ing young pecple, new people, who already have experience, good 
| 
1 


experience, who have made recruitments. .I know to or. three -[of 
the people he is moving ahead]. I personally have about 12 re- 
cruitments, four.-or five of them were British and the rest Ameri- 
cans. He [{GRIBANOV] has his eye on me in particular, and the. 
question: of my advancement is right. now under consideration... I 
will be Deputy Chief of Department. You must give thought to the 
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fact that T have been. talking with "you. 
I have a career. I have bright prospects. vy boss GRIBANOV, ny 
highest boss, has a very high degree of respect. for me. 
Well, I make it look like this is un- 
pleasant for me. But, in fact, it is.a plessant thing because, -. 
am glad he is bawling me out and not: someone else. I. 
if he bawls me out he has a high regard for me. He - 
calls me personally {to his office] and says: ‘You 


times bawls me out and I-- 


inside, I 
know that 
sometimes 


come with me. I have to meet an ambassador.’ I go with him. 


We arrive 
comes out 


and have the conversation. He is there all night. He 
and says: ‘Well, where shall we go for a drink?’ I 


. know beforehand {that he will say this] and everything is ready 
. at the Aragvi Restaurant. We go there. ‘Well, what shall we 
drink!' [GRIBANCV says). I answer: ‘well, Oleg Mikhailovich, 
cognac, of course! He is the highest chief. ‘If’ don't drink 


cognac. 


I'll have vodka,’ I say. ‘Well, we'll have vodka then,' 


' {GRIBANOV says]..." One of NOSENKO's CIA handlers suggested at 
this point that GRIBANOV seemed to treat NOSENKO as an older | 


‘ brother would. ‘NOSENXO replied: "That's his attituce toward me." 


23 April 1964 
Question: «Did you ever go to GRIBAKOV's house? 


NOSENKO: 
Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 
Question: 
' NOSENKO: 
Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


_ NOSENKO: 


TCE NETRA 8 te Ne vem se ate 
: 1 


“I never went in the house. I have driven to it. 


_Did he ever come to your house? 


No. 


Were you ever out at night with him, after work? 
If so, how, under what circumstances? 


After work? Yes, once. 
Who else was there? 
TARABRIN. 


What was the occasion? 


‘No specific reason. GRIBANOV called me. at midnight. 


I could hear that he was already drinking; he asked 
me how long it would take me to get dressed and come 


’ down to the Praga Restaurant, first private room.. 


Afterwards we wanted to go somewhere else to finish 
the evening... GRIBANOV was sloppy drunk, lay down 
to rest, he needed a couple of hours of sleep. I 
Grove him and TARABRIN home, got him there at locas 00 
a.m, gave him some pills to help him: : 


When did you first personally meet GRIBANOV? 
I might have seen him in 1953 or 1954, but I did not 


have a chance to speak to him then. Once I was in two 
group operational discussions (about 15 people present) 
- about work against Military Attaches:.in 19547 that was 
the. first time I. ever. cere to. him.. Soe Se. 


“You can ruin everything. 


-He some- 
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‘Question: dhen did you first have’ any personal conversation with 


him? 


NOSENKO: I don't remember. He gathered groups of people... 


Maybe I was with him with KOZLOV and others in Tourist 
Department f{i.e., between 1955 and 1969). 


Question: When did you develop a personal relationship with him? 


NOSENKO: It is difficult to say how it got started. I was 

= still working in the Seventh Department. It was in 
1958, or maybe 1957. KOZLOV suddealy called me and 
said I should immediately report to GRIBANOV. I did, 
‘and GRIBANOV said.I should quickly be ready to go to 
a reception with him at the Indian Embassy, with him 
and Vera [Ivanovna] ANDREYEVA,. : , 


Question: Why you? 


"NOSENKO: I don't know... (pause) Oh, yes, this is the story. 


this is it, this is why he started favoring me. 

Farlier, some time in 1953, I knew some girls, Nina on 
Pokrovskiy Boulevard and her girlfriend, Rina GUDKOVA, 
friends of {Yu.I.] GUK and [V.M.} KOVSHUK and [V.A.] 
CHURANOV. CHURANOV was a friend of TARABRIN, who was 

a friend of GRIBANOV. Through TARABRIN he got acquainted 
with these girls, and TARABRIN brought them to GRIBANOV's 
dacha one night. The girls were talkative and’ told me 
all about it, and said they'd told CHURANOV. I told 
CHURANOV who warned me not to mention it. I never did, 
and GRIBANOV learned about this and liked it;-.he re- 
marked once: "You are not a gossiper...” 


Question: How did he find out that you knew and didn't tell any~ 
one? 


NOSENKO: I don't know, but he did. 


Question: Who wrote your fitness reports? 


NOSENKO : My last one was written by [V.D.] CHELNOKOV. The one 


before that by [(V.A.] KLYPIN, in the First Department. 
Before that in the Seventh Pepartment it was written 
by (K.N.] DUBAS, before him by [V.A.] KOZLOV, then 
{S.V.] PERFILYEV and before then, in the First Depart~ 
ment, by (A.M.] GORBATENKO. ; 


Question: Did GRIBANOV ever write a fitness report on you? 


. NOSENKO: He may not have actually written them, but he signed 


them, those reports written in connection with pro- . 
motions to higher jobs or for trips abroad, or general 
reviews of personnel. = Age * Lick ; 


15 February 1965 (from a protocol signed: 20 February 1965): ~ 
"Before I joined the KGB in 1953 I had never heard the name of - 
Oleg Mikhaylovich GRIBANOV. and knew nothing: about him. As. fE.G.] 


-: §HUBNYAKOV, rather than GRIBANOV, was. the Deputy Director of the. 


Second Chief Directorate responsible for supervising the acti- 
vities. of the. First” Department: of the Directorate, where I. worked, ~ 
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it may have been several months after I began my KGS service ‘that 
GRIBANOV first came to my attention. I don’t know when I first’ | : eS 
Saw GRIBANOV but it may have been approximately 1953 at.a meetirg -. ad f i 
before May Day or the 7 November holiday. I’ would not necessarily : 
remerber this as I frequently met much more important people, who : " 
were friends of my father, and seéing GRIPANOV wouldn't have been ¥ i vo 
particularly important to me... Sometimes during 1954 and@ 1955, it i : 
was necessary to obtain the signature of a Deputy Chief of the : 1 
Second Chief Directorate on a cable that. I: had written and, if- — 
SHUBNYAKC’Y was absent at the time, I would take it to GRIBANOV 
for approval. Though I was only a junior case officer at the 
time, I would take the cable, after it had been aprroved ky the 
Chief of Section and the Chief of Departzent, directiy to GRIZSANOV, 
who would simply sign it with no discussion. I do not remember how 
many times I touk cables to GRIBANOV nor do I remember the contents 
Of any specific one of them. ‘The first meeting with GRIBANOV that 
I specifically remember was in the summer of 1956. I think it was : 
in June. I had returned from Kiev with KOZLOV and, after writing 
& Spravka on BURGI, PERFILYEV, KOZLOV, and I went to see GRIBANOV. 
‘KOZLOV didn't introduce me to GRIBANOV at that time, put GRIBANOV 
knew that I was NOSENKO because the plan for the BURGI operation 
said that I would participate and because PERFILY<V had made an 
appointment for the three of us to speak to GRIBANOV at this time. 
The meeting lasted about 30 or 40 minutes. GRIBANOY read the re- 
port on BURGI's recruitment and asked some questions. KOZLOV 
answered some of these and I answered others. Other than asking 
what Ukrainians took part in the Operation, 1 can recall none of 
GRIBANOV's questions nor do I remember any of the conversation 
which took place at this meeting. When we were through, KOZLOV 
and I left while PERFILYEV remained with GRIBANOV.. Perhaps the 
first time I was alone with GRIBAYIOV was in 1958 when I attended 
a reception given by the Indian Embassy at the Sovetskaya Hotel 
in Moscow. Usually [A.V.] SUNTSOV accompanied GRIBANOV on such 
“occasions, butyhe was sick at the time. I don't know why SUNTSOV) ~ ; 
usually went with GRIBANOV, why I was selected to go, or what I : 
was supposed to do at the reception. I think GRIBANOV called the , i 
Seventh Department and asked whom he could use, but I don't know ; 
why he picked me. GRIBANOV told me that, at the reception, I was 
to refer to him as Aleksey Mikhaylovich GORBUNOV. I was to 
introduce myself as Yuriy Ivanovich and if anybody asked, would use : 
‘ the last name NIKCLAYEV. Vera ANDREYEVA, who went with us, used ‘ . 
the name Vera Ivanova. After work, I went home to change my 7 
clothes and we went 1n GRIBANOV's car from the KGB to the Hotel ‘ 
Sovetskaya. GRIBANOV sat in front with the driver and I sat in 
back with Vera ANDREYEVA. I cannot say how many times I have seen 
GRIBANOV altogether. From 1959 on 1 saw him more frequently. fog 
Sometimes, GRIBANOV would call meetings of chiefs of sections an 
their deputies and I would take part in these. I had begun tc 
call GRIBSANOV by his first name and patronymic in 1958, when I oe eas 
was Deputy Chief of the First Section of the Seventh Department, ; 
. but at these meetings I called him ‘Comrade General.’ -In 1959°- 
‘ I also went to GRIBANOV's office alone in connection with tne. 
FRIPPEL case and, sometime -between Nay and Octoper 13959, -took 
him a report that I had prepared concerning the use of tourist | 
cover by foreign intelligence organizations.” — - . 


: 23-24 February 1965 (from a protocol signed 26 February): — 
; “®GRIBANOV was never in my own office, my -home,. my: parents hoze ..- 
or my parent's dacha. My father. never knew him. I was. never _ 
in. GRIBANOV's. home or his: dacha.. I was never in ‘any KGB opera-. _°:... 
- tional apartment: with: GRIBANOV. I never introduced any of my... 
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agent 'PRCKHOR' (PREISFREUKD). On three occasions 1 Lave been 
with GRIBANOV in social circumstances.* On all three occasions 
TARABRIN was also present. After two of these occasions, we 
had parties with yiris. I don't remember when tie firee tine 
was, but the last time was in September or Usctcrer 1963. On 
this occasion tnaey called me at home late et nigrt and agked me 
to join them at the Prague Restaurant. Tf arranged for female 
companionship and this party lasted until early morning. ® -It. 
was at this party that I gave GRIPANOV sone pilis 1 had f3r 
hengovers. I nad brought a supply of thes2 bacx from Geneva in 
1962. A few days after this party {GRIBANOV's secretary Ye.S.] 
KIRPICKNIKOV came to my office with a note from GRIBANOV asking 
me for some more of these pills. ‘This-is the note I gava to my. 
CIh case officers in 1964.*%* 1 have ridden in GRIBANOV‘s cars 
perhaps four or five times, once when I went with him to an 
indien Embassy reception in 1958, perhaps two or three times to 
meetings with SUSLOV and two or three times in connection with .- 
the @rinking parties with GRIBANOV and TARABRIN. GRISANOV played 


‘absolutely no part in my entry into the KGB. i think he could not 


have played any personal part in ny assignrent to the first 
Secticn, First Departzent, Second Chief Directorate in 1953 since 
at that time GRIBANOV was Deputy Chief cf the Second Chief Direc- 
torate supervising the Second bepartrent ana not the First De- 
partment. I do not know who mace the decision to transfer me 
from the First Pepartment to the Seventh Legartment in 1955, but 
I did nct have any persona: contact or conversation with GRISAKOV 
concerning this decision. I do net know if GRiBANOV played any 
personal part in my appointment as Deputy Chiet cf Section in 

the Sevench Department in 1958, I da not remember dust who was 
responsible for my appointment to this position. i did ast per- 
sonally discuss this appointment with GRIBANOV. GRIBANGV decided 
at the end of 1959 that I would be appointed Deputy Chief of che 
First Section, First Department, Second Chiel directorate, and 
this appointment took piace sometire in January 19¢9. ODUBAS, 

the Chief of the Seventh Department in 1959, told re that GRIBANOV 
planned to appoint me to this position and that he had spoken to 
GRIBANOV two or three times about it, but hac been unable to get 


. GRIBANOV to change his plans. I spoke to GRIBANOV myself abcut 


this matter once or twice. GRIBANOV did not tell me who hac 
recommended me for this new position and did not tell me any. 
reason for my having been selected. GRIBANCV did tell me that my 
appointment was a part of his personal plan to raise to more ~ 
senior positions a number of younger officers, including myself 
and Aleksey SUNTSOV. The decision for me to return to the Saventh 
Department in January 1952 was actually made in. about September or 
Octcber 1961. GRIBANOV planned to appoint me Deputy Chief of the 
First Department, but the new Chief of the First Department, . 
FEDOSEYEV, wanted KOVSHUK to take this position. . Since I did not 


® See below for a more detailed version. of this affair. . 


#@ When NOSENKO arrived in Geneva in 1964 he was carrying a note 
- addressed: “Personal to NOSENKO, Yu.I." In translation the 

note read in. full: "Yu.I., get me please sone more tablets 
like: the ane you gave me once.. {signed}: GRIBANOV.” © 
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‘own acents to GRIBANOV.:. -GRIBANOV knew: about séente : 


= e below for a more detailed version of this affair. “8 


i; re : 


e SM and ‘ARTUR' (FRIPPEL}, but I never ‘speci ‘fically. 
discussed them with GRIBANOV. I did discuss with GRIBANOV: the 
agent ‘FROKHOR' ({PREISFREUND). On <hree occasions I have been © 
with GRISANOV in social circumstances.. On all three occasions. 
TARABRIN was also oresent. . After two. of. these occasicns, we. 


had parties with girls. I don't remember when the first time 


was, but the last time was in Septerber or Octoker 1963. On 
this occasion théy called me at home late at. night and aeked me’ 
to join them at.the Prague Restaurant. 1 arranged for eomate 
companionship ar.a this party. lasted until early morning,* It 
was at this party that I gave GRIBANOV some pilis I had for 
hangovers.’ I had brought a supply of these back from Geneva. in 
1962. A few days after this party {CRIBANOY's secretary Ye.S.)- . 
KIRPICHNIKOV came to my office with a note from GRIBANOV asking 
me for some more of thege pills. -This is the note I gave to my 
CIA case officers in 1964.**. I have ridden in GRIBANOV's cars 
perhaps four or five times, once when I went with him to an 


- Indiar. Embassy reception in 1958, perhaps two or three times to 
_meetings with SUSLOV and two or three times in connection with 


the drinking parties with GRIBANOV and TARABRIN. GRISANOV played 
absolutely no part ia my entry into the KGB. I think he could not 
have played any personal part in ry assignment to the rirst 
Section, First Department, Second Chief Directorate in 1953 since 
at that time GRIBANCY was Deputy Chief of the Second Chief Direc- 
torate supervising the Second Department and not the First De-~ 
partment. I do not know who made the decision to transfer me 
from the First Department to the Seventh Department in 1955, but 
I did =ct have any persons: contact or conversatica with GRIBANOV 
concerning this decision. -I do net know if GRIBANOV played any 
persoral part in ny appointment as Deputy Chief of Section in 

the Seventh Department in 1958. I do not remember just who was 
responsible for my appointment to this position. I did not per- 
sonally discuss this appointment with GRIBANOV. GRIBANOV decided 
at the end of 1959 that I would be appointed Deputy Chief of the 
First Section, First Department, Seccnd Chief Directorate, and 
this appointment took place sometime in January 1960. DUBAS, 


the Chief of the Seventh Department in 1959, told me that GRIBANOV 


planned to appoint me to this position and that he had spoken to 
GRIBANOV two or three times about it, but had been unable to get 
GRIBANOV to change his plans. I spoke to GRIBANOYV myself abcut 


. this matter once or twice. GRIBANOV did not tell me who had 


recommended me for this new position and did not tell me any — 


reason for my having been selected. GRIBANOV did tell me that my 


appointment was a part of his personal plan to raise to more 
senior positions a number of younger officers, including myself 
and Aleksey SUNTSOV. The decision for me to return to the Seventh 
Department in January 1962 was actually made in about.September or 


- October 1961. GRIBANOV planned to appoint me Deputy Chief of the 


First Department, but the new Chief of the First Department, 
FEDOSEYEV, wanted KOVSHUK to take this posse Since I did not 


#* When. NOSENKO. arrived in Geneva in 1964. he was carrying a. note.» 
_addressed: “Personal te NOSENKO, Yu.I." -In translation the 
‘mote read in full: "Yu.I., get me please some more ‘tablets. 
like the one yeu gave me. once’, signed} ‘GRIBANOW.. : 
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‘on SHAKOV. BANNIKOV was concerned with the question of who would 


my making this: second trip.” 


want to be placed in this position by GRI3ANOV's order against the 
wishes of PFDOSEYEV, I went to GRIBANOV and requested that I be 77 
transferied Lack to the Seventh Department, in any position. I 

had already spoken to CHELNCKOV, who waz then Chief of the Seventh: ; : 
Department, about this’ matter, and -he had suggested that I go to: oe we Sf 
GRIBANOV and ask to be returned to the Seventh Departmert. GRIBANOGYV ~ . : : 
finally agreed that I should return to tne Seventh Department as. : oe 
Chief of the First Section with the understanding that I would be. 
appointed Deputy Chief of the Seventh Department 18 soon as this | 
position would be vacated by {a.A.] BALDIN. In July 1962 I was a : : 
appointed Deputy: Chief of the Seventh Department. ‘his uecision , : . oi “4 
was made by CHELNOKOV and GRIBANGV in accordance with the intention : 
stated by GRIBANOV at the end of 1961 that I should be appointed 

to this position as secon as possible. I had no further personal 

discussions with GRIRANOV. about this appointment at this time. In 

1963 CHELNOKOV [GRIBANOV's. Depucy, F.D.] BOBKOY, and GRISANOV 

decided that I should be named First Deputy Chief of the Seventh” 

Department. ‘they Gid not discuss this with ma beforehand and no 

order was igsued about this appcintment. I was simply told that 

from that time I would be considered as First Deputy Chief of the 

Department. At this time I was, in fact, the only Deputy Chief of 

the Seventh Department, since KCRCBOV did not come to the Saventh 

Department until about November or December 1963. GRIBANOV did 

net tell me his reasons for appointing me Leputy Chief of the 

First Section, First Department in January 1960, for wanting to 

appoint me Deputy Chief of the First Department in late 1961, or 


foot enee 
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-for appointing me Section Chief and later Deputy Chief of the 


Seventh bLepartment in 1962. He did not discuss with me my personal 
qualifications for each of these positions. GRIBANOV had nothing 
at all to do with my assignment to Geneva in 1962. I think that 
the kharakteristika written about me for this trip was signed by 
BOBKOV, since he was tne Deputy Chief of the Second Chief Direc- 
torate who supervised the Seventh Department. TI did not personally 
discuss this trip with GRIBANOV before my departure from Moscow. 

My candidacy for this assignment was supported by BANNIKOV, the 
Deputy Chief of the Second Chief Directorate who supervised the 
work of the Eleventh Department which had the investigative fiie 


go as case officer on this trip because SHAKOV, who was suspected 


-of possibly being a Western agent, was to be in the delegation. 


There was no background or neighborhood investigation conducted 

on me in connection with my being approved for this trip. My 
assignment was approved by the Eleventh Department, by the Person- 
nel Office of the Second-Chief Directorate, by the Central Personnel 
Office of the KGB and by the Central Committee of-the CPSU. GR{PANOV 
had absolutely nothing to do with my assignment to Geneva in 1964. : 
The kharakteristika on me for this trip was signed by BOBKOV. For - { 
the I9¢@7 trip no decision of approval of the Central Committee of i ; 


dan 


.the CPSU was required for me or for any of the other members of 


the delegation who had been approved. for the 1962 trip. KHLOBU- 


-. STOV, PANCHENKO, and KOVALENKO supported me for the assignment as” 
a personal favor to me. I did not discuss my. 1964 trip to Geneva 


with GRIBANOV prior to my departure... In fact, I was even afraid: 
that GRISANOV would find out that I was going and would object to 
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ae 23: Febru nary 1965 '1965:°- NOSENKO comment d- further snhis: social - 

Sls -* . > encounters with GRIBANOV.and TAPABRIN. The following, which Was 
' “not ineluded in the. protocol..quoted above, is tazer from case 
officer notes. 


Question: Teil me about: aeues eecasions chen you were with GRIBANOV a 
: and TARABRIN. = 


NOSENKO: Three times--drinking in cafes. ride afterwards there 
aia were girls. The most recent time was in September or 
October 1963. I don't remember the first time... In | 
° 1963 I received a call from. TARABRI! at home. ~ Then ~ : 
GRIBANOV got on the phone and told me to take his car oe é 
“and come join them at the Praga Restaurant. I didn't” bi gs i 
take his car. because I didn't want te call the duty- 
officer. 1 took a cab and went to the Fraga. They 
were sitting there and drinking in a private room. I 
joined them. They were drinking champagne, but I took 
cognac. TARABRIN suggested girls about 1230 and GRIBANOV 
made me go tc the office to get my notebook. I called 
one girl I knew--her and her sister. Viren’ I got back 
to the restaurant it was closed with only GRIBANOV and 
TAPARRIN still there. We went to tne girls' (apartment). 
They weren't prostitutes exactly. I knew her before. 


4 
4 
q 

4 

d 

‘ 


Question: Is this why GRIBANOV called you to the restaurart (i.e., 
te provide girls)? 


NOSENKO: I think so. It was the second time I had participated 
=a in this. This last time GRIBANOV told the girl his 
name. The girl works in the Archives of the First Cnief 
Directorate. At that time of night I wasn't able to 
reach anyone else. Her name is Galina Mikhaylovna. 
Her mother works in the Central Committee. I don't ‘ 
remember her last name. GRIBANOV was drinking and she 
; , told him that she had quarreled with ZAYTSEV, the Chief 
: : of the First Chief Directorate Archives. GRIBANOV : 
. told ner that he would give her a job and told me to 
i arrange for a job in the American Department of the 
Second Chief Directorate for her. Galina's flat is in 
the building inhabited by Central Committee workers on 
Kutuzovskiy Prospekt. GRIBANOV's driver drove him. 
home at 0600 and he was in the office by 0830. 


enbitherer em 


: 3 March 1965: Speaking of the damage his disclosures must ‘ 
have caused the KGB, NOSENKO said: "I believe they will punish ! 
people in the Second Chief Directorate [SCD]... Even GRIBANOV... I I 

. He was personally responsible, as head of the SCD, for pushing 
_ me ahead.” 


“Question: What sort of punishment? -- = = atta eesti! —_— 


NOSENKO: Even firing. _ . ae 


negreneee Sere 
t 
cr aah FRl tation 


{ 
| : Question: Do ‘you think any others would be punteneds or even — Ley ei 
{ 


. fired? Ree ae: 4 
; i NOSENKO: Maybe. KOVALENKO, BOBKOV, and people in the Eleventh 4 an cas 
j Denne imentc Many CEnSE a too. ee : : 
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Later in the same session the interrogator: returned to this. subject: 
The following is a transcript of the. ‘discussion: oo . oo: 


Question: 


' NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 
Question: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 
Question: 


NOSENKO: 
Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


roe 


You said you think GRIBANOV. migkt be’. fired. Yet, there’ 
is nothing in the protocol you signed {see above) about 
your relations with GRIBANOV which would seem to make 
him personally responsible for you. Is there something 
else, something you haven't told me? ‘ 


Now 


Why then do you think GRIBANOV would be fired? 
(no answer) . 


(repeats) 


Don't know. 


Well, what is your opinion at least? 

Nothing, nothing. Let's not discuss this. 

Why not? 

It's simply my opinicn, that's all. I don’t know why. 
Well, what is your cpinior:? 


He was responsible for my becoming Deputy Chief of 
Department. 


But you had already gotten ahead before: you said he 
didn't help you become Deputy Chief of Section in 1958. 


Yes. 


Did you ever hear any gossip about his help to you? 


sae alt nme Anat a Ceiheg STE il 


NOSENKO: It was said in the SCD that he helped me become Chief 
of Section and Deputy Chief of Department. 
a Question: Why would BOBKOV be punished? : 5 
i NOSENKO: He was “my supervisor, and in ‘61 he was Secretary of t 
the KGB Party Organization. to 
1 ; . Lo. . i 
Question: Would others in the Party Organization be punished? - .- _.. — _- 
i; NOSENKO: Yes, also in the Party Organization of the Seventh 
i Department and of the SCD. . eo 
; : . ., . Lo 
; r Question: - Would BANNIKOV be punished? 
+" ROSENKO ‘No. He did nothing, just supported my . candidature for 
: Le . Geneva. ; _ ; . 
Would KOVSHUK be punished? TE 
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5a5. ¢ 


. NOSENKO: Of course they would speak with KOVSHUK, GUK, GRYAZNOV, 
who talked to me. 


4 
: : q 
Question: How about the First Chief Lirectorate and the Seventh 4 
Directorate? a 
d 
NCSENKO: No. I wasn't close to them, except GUK. t 
eas | 
Question: How about Pirst Chief Directorate resicencies abroad? 
, : 
NOSENKO: [S.I.] GAVRICHEV might be recalled from Geneva. : 
Question: » You must be withholding something about: your melacione ‘ 
ship with GRIBANOV. ; 
NOSENKO: No, I was telling you: I visited his office. He told ; 
me: ‘I found out you're drinking too much.’ I said ; 
- no, not especially. He said: ‘Stop this ‘drinking : 
with KOVSHUK. It's not good for you.' : 
“Question; But this couldn't harm GRIBANOV's pesiticn now. é 
NOSENKO: They would review my file, and find that it contained 
j the report about the woman in 'S4,* the fact that I 
was turned down for assignment to Ethiopia, drinking, ; 
scandals--GRIBANOV knew about this, but he approved i 
my appointment (to Deputy Chief of Department) anyway. ; : 
Question: Why did he promote you? i 
NOSENKO GRIBANOV thought I was a young, active guy. Six re- 
. cruitments--oh, they weren't much, but it sounds 
great for the First Department, which was having no 
success with Americans in the Embassy. 
Question: But why make you Deputy Chief of Department? 
NOSENKO: He thought I was a tough guy, good case officer. In 
: ‘59 I saw him often and was involved in a lot of 
‘operations which were reported to him. 
(ye Question: But it was not then, but in 1961, when he made you of 
ae Deputy Chief of Department. : 
-f 
NOSENKO: (shrugs) : 
i 
| Question: Who would aecminines aEprove a ‘Deputy hice of Depart 
f : ment? a 
—_ ; i : 
NOSENKO: Must be higher than a Department. Chief--bec. :se ad 
i GRIBANOV: signed. They could get hin for his, ss aa 4 
“4 those who are, against GRIBANOV. 4 
| . = 
_° NOSENKO: Well, IVANOV, who wanted ¢ to get promoted t to _ Deputy. 4 
i ao Chief of" Department. in 59-60.but didn't. | ‘He was in ano 7° ws ee 
} "i. ". inspection group: of the peltegsunr enaeK sag the. Seventh. Cys ae 
Department... i a 


ves sf . “Sresanatly- this 1s a ‘reference: to. [NOSENKO"s contracting venereal. 


. disease: (see: Part Iv. C.2. Je 
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ave approved all the other 
top. Would the sane happen 


Question: But GFIBANOV must 
Departrent. Chiefs, 


of them defectci? — . se oe 


NOSENKO: Well, if at was from the Second Dep2rtnent, for enamele, Ulu 
no, becatse GRIEANOV wasn't personally supervising it. Bee 
“Tt woule be someone else's proposal. [:. my cas2 it was : 


his own. initistive. 


" 


a result of GOLITSIN 
“OSENKO: Ne, absolutely not. 


2. Information fron {i 


hg indicated in Part III.I., a number of sources have | 
that GRIBANOV and other KGB officers were Gigcharged from 
in the wake of NOSENKO's defecrion.* CRBGUPIERT Cee Ter, 
sesh tine een 


15 KGB orricers had ciready been dismissed from the KGB Lecause 

of the defection, and that SRIBANOV and three of his deputascs were. 

included in this number. One of the. deputies wés named “BAUNIK" 

(BANNIKGY). GRIBANOV's guilt was said to rest in the facts that, 

as Chief of the Second Chief Directorate, he had been ultimately 

responsible for NOSENKG's flight; that NOSENKXO was his perscnal 

friend end@ protege; and that, therefore, he snould have been aware 

of NOSENKO'’s intention to defect. _ ~ 
Accordir.g to sencit: : 


Rye 


é Pee sre Sess ird | : 
when NOSE: AO WaS .eing cons Soviet dele- 
gatior. to go to Geneva, a summary statement ct NCSENKO'sS activities 
and capabilities was prepared by employees of tic Second Chief 
Directorate and was sent to GRIBANOV... gee) said he understood 
_this summary contained ccnsiderable ‘compromising’ information re-~ 
garding NOSENKO and, if acted on properly, would have removed 
NOSEN:O from future consideration for the trip to Geneva. @i20 3 Sensiti 


“source stated, however, that he understood fron conversations with other... on 


ne etn Se brialed ca 


“G3 employees, whom he could not recall spécifically by name, that 
GRIBAKOV read the sumnary material, ran a line through ail of it, 


*—In addition, a western Ambaseador with whom GPRIBANOV was in © Cea 


peared from the scene sometime. in ‘mid-1965 and was. replaced by... - 
another KGB handler. (He has also indicated that GRIBANOV. | : 


‘ 
_pperational_ccntact—in-Moscow-has-stated-that-GRIBANOV-disap— i a5 


disappeared about the time Of KHRUSHCHEV’S downfall in October _ 
1964.) pe 3 re ee : SP ae eee a 


14.8000 |” 


n the summary, ‘Send hit to Cenevas’. . abe | 
hI SAP: peopwes. the geneval feeling arong KGB ipersen- 20... 
nel tho: AN Yling Lo overleoz a lot of deficiencies = = 
about NCSENKO because of GRIBANOV's long-tiire friendship with 
NOSENHO's father." ee Se Se Se gene Re 


ap 


-~ = 
SOV! 


ENERO 


elcae frienda-cf Gil: 
CSAS R Da ees 

been tae deputy to a Department Chief i 
torate but that he held on 
ESI attributed NMOSENKO's hi 
é GRIDASUV exerted on his behalf. REG WE eee hee 
FSD rather than being fired, Major General "BAUNTA" (BANNLAGY) 
had been appointed Acting Chief of the Sccond Chief Directorate in 
GRIBANOV's stead. * 


4 x EO Gre: ee ae hata kh a7 

fees after the defecticn of NOSENKO, the KGB conducted an ex- 
tensive investigation'cf personnel in Gb Headquarters to find out 
which KGB officers knew him. One or these questioned was TAPASEIN, 
who saic he was ecquainted with NOSENKO, but that their relation- 
ship was only casual and was limited to occasional official con- 
tacts within the KGB. Subsequent investigation determined, however,” 
that TAPABRIN and GRIBANCV were close friends socially end had 
attended several parties which NOSENKO had arsanged and attended. 
Girls provided by NCSENKO were at these parties.**: As a result of 
his willful concealment of this information, TARABRIN, like GRIBANOV, 
was discharged from the KGB and dismissed fren the Communist Party 


of the Seviet Union. ' 


te POR Sage ee he er 


oe cehiey ba RT! REGREEM BANNIKOV was the Acting Chief of the . 
econd Chief Directorate. NOSENKO, as noted above, said that 
BANNIKOV would not be punished as a result of his defection. 

NOSENKO also said that it was BANNIKOV who sponsored NOSENKO's 
1964 trip to Geneva and that GRIBANOV had nothing to do with it 4 


or the 1962 trip. : 


PIPED ee Oe See alate ee” SO 


*#* These evidently were the parties cescribed by NOSENKO (see oe 
above). & R at the time of . 4 
_= +t his_removal me Racin was the nief—of the British —___ : 
i ; Department of the KGB First Chief Directorate. NOSENKO said Be 
i : that TARABRIN held this post until 1963, at which time he was — 
aap Soeste - --— promoted-to the position of Deputy Chicf of the newly established ~ 
} "Service Number Two” (counterintelligence) of the First Chief =~ 
; : Directorate. a - aes 
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‘eg Sovict scicntist pita suspected concn connections | 


“YT. Cenfire atios 4 fron cther Sosrees © 


1. serait 


Since NOSENXO's defection several Soviet svurces ane 
dofectors. have is ee aepnos tang. ee 


tein times, 


CS oe Net: 


who was appreacied by C1A, Soviet caso officers for an 


ERO double aszent (a NOSENKO lead),and the KGS cfficer 


handling Robert Les JCHINSON (aleo 2 SUSENXD lead), a Sov- 
ict journalist who contacted the magezins Paris Mitch 

with a proposal te write an article on NOSERKO, and two 
defectors, Scere of these suurces hed sepporte.i NOSENKG 
directly by reporting that he was a Second Chicr Diroce 
torate officer in the various positions he say. he was, 
Others have offered indirect support by confirning NOSENKO' 
knowledge of particular picces of information cr cona- 
firming the validity of ees eea neee which NOSENKG said he 
lesrned while in particular KGB jcts, As will be noted, 


- the informatica froa one source a caaiiaes contradicts 


that learned froa another sr fron NCOSENKO himself. 


2 2 STORE 
* Bi Toad a) 


Gus: ie MASTS) : has corroborated: NOSENKO's. story indirectly 


by? nis renee of the repaorcussions of the detectic 
within the Ko Afrarticule cls the firing of GRIBANOV) £m TEs 
EE es Fo sheng aera ay anc 


by his statements concerning the probabi fot NG ie tat th3 
defection would have on KGB operations. C8 PE 


REE 


a eed Se ey sai a 


various tines tha: NOSENKO- is "nore valuaole than PEN- 
KOVSKIY," that he is "vastly more important than DERYABIN 
or GOLITS YN," that the KGB "will not be able to operate. 
normal] for’ two vears “ hat. EAS is the plano ls opinion! 
© PIES Gs P a abe: é Wee ‘ cate 2 4 a BORG, * va eee EP oe 
QS terrae ould. do eremeidous harm to the KGB, " and 
that this damage would be severo "for several years to 
come", , 


ry 


5 has also given indirect support to NOSENKO's 
se Was Deut; Chief of ,the U.S, Embassy | 
Section.* . SAR HI 2 : NOSENKO asia "chicf". had Casaes 


Lett yietwiaa: oo dpe ee sede He, 


cae Silesia 


‘ 
, 
secon at 


—gecess to paeopear <CD 


vities against the U.S.Em- 
he loss suffered by the 


bassy, and Se 
KGB as a result of «Joc 

installed in the Embassy. (NOSENKO has said that t is ine. 
formation was available to hin bale because 


ete as 


Ts knowledge of the mi¢rophones . ...- -- 


_..{ Chef of the_Anericun—tnbassy C et eS ae a 
{ ; reported that NOSENKO's. position as a. wchief an the. Second Pam sony ade 
a Chief Ue resto rate gave him access to the names and backgrounds seas 
: ot. oe . : 1. - ons: eee 
7 es 4 oweveT, is no St-Kiown we Wave stated specifically ws an 
4 thee NOSENKO was.a senior cfticial in the Ancrican Eabassy — er eee 
a Section of “the: American Depertaent in 1960 and: ASG * 


FAS A RATT REM 


agate i908 


“ana mecho@.. ° This - 
-£ONOLENKO a-*3u-0 
phone last 


5 
iil SR eer das ibid OF Ti LNT a7 The ajont 
was Jonn UPS, nased by NOSENKO us a. gerecn recrurted in 
Leningrad in: Janusry 13€2 on homosexual grounds; this 
information NOSENKO said re le S i 
American Tourist Secipc:. of the 
Further exacples : 
wav are revi 1 
= = an Bart. VED. dcr. ; ; wee oe 
& 
pe 
; the “KG& NGSENKO weskea-in the Second Pirector. 
‘ he once worked against personnel of tne U.>. ; 
uy . in Moscow; later he was assigned to work against ©.S. : ‘ : 
journalists in Moscow. During his last years with the KGa, 
he.was assigned to the task of working against fmerican and 
* fiOSEnFO has never mentioned these docunen : 
2 ; 
. i 
. 3 
mo. tes 
~ > 3 
: i H 
* { f 
1 2 
4+— 4 
Gi 4 
- 7 a7 62 hee ‘s 


1 


‘ 
! 
2 
Y 
cin“ trrape enigma 
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Eurcy ean tourists: in Moscow. “Ilis 
Sere, was that of Leguty to tl { 
ree * z 


je Prement, Second.chief. pir. 


we ~ ol 
8 Ghaik ABA NOSENKO secured this rel 

Fd Glawek 2 talhneae ee tetas 
. Hvesise” of aclp he.receives £ 
Chief of the. Second Directordte 


CSat ion’. 
“71 GRIBANOV, 
B through- 


out NOSENKO'S coreer, GRESANOW “had rim and.-- 
suw that he was promoted...” ae es 


With regard to NCSENKO!s: Koh” 
SOT ET ey SN aT e: f BES 


SPT SP PE LP a Ti a, aS 
Gib Se ENE, iat a Eke es 
"it appeared qu.te cortain taat Ndon ss 
‘Lievtensns Colonel. in the Koa," & 


Rey CES, ATE, 


Ge XGB of- > . 
.fact caly a-captain,** - ~ 


reporvued havang lesrnet 


that N@SENKO vas. 


3 iit Rs 
SERRA EA spat Re : 
ne feeds that NOSENKO ; ed ‘ 

feels that this might be a 'trick' by tre KO ‘ie GPSS 
replicd that fron his own knowledge of. this matter, he is 
convinced that NOSENKO's defection Ys net 2a ‘trick! by the 
KGB.". bes e i 


ra 
c 
Losi 


sénsitive source.. | 7 


Gis echt hats PR said thate"he he 
from various persons in Moscow. . Neos 
‘NOSENKO personally, le” Saic NOSENKC 


pe had never kncean 
an irpertant boss 
irysctcrate oF 


inthe KoB. ile said he did net know. 6: 
department NOSENKO had been in. Zaeu! Ste ere) COn- 

~tinued that when KCSENKO was @ young -.s.ne was an the 
GRU Military Academy *** and‘then [wast sent to the Infer- = oe ; 
macion Department. cf the. GRU for a short tire; in all, : "s 


nad ‘that he had pre- ; 
tmal:sequence, trom 7 4 
On-26_January-1905.,—=—= +> a a 


dninistrative confusion 
and GRIRANOV's advice he had skipred the rank. of majer and 

... - had-moved directly froa captain: to iieutenant-colonel in--- > °° a 
mae late 1963, In April 1966 NOSENXG told CIA that he had 

d was really 


cadeny iss the strategic intel- 7 


ea aug eal a 


te 
' 


ape nteterg he 


pre 


Site attended various nava 


Soviet Navy. 
_ attend. theo Mi 
GRU Military 
‘ gourses that 


anit 


perhaps a year. : Sige eee SOSENKN - had 
heen a very undiseipicuea person white ib tie GRE and tnot. 
very good." ie Bab oe have been dascharged from the GRE, 
however, tus father. woo "as ® wENY influestial person ‘in’ 
he Ministry of Sthipourlding, © ahie to vet NivotSKO- rene = 


ferred to the RGB. Gi SEL | was che opinion of Ens per- 
be 


ot Nate date ob enced age Slee 


sons from vhom Le heise infornation abuut SOSENKO that 2 

_ NOSENKO nad given very. very c ovigetion to the U.S. : 
“after his Cetcetion and that : had had preet access 

to ¥G3 infermation shieh ine luce: peass OF RCE covere- : 

eee Os ee cd 4 


& 
mussien, Ete. ME 


Lassy bad found ans uo. 
information. ”* 


ave of people it flocs a mieraovsonme svetene 
aS tS. Er- 


f ees 
Dio, Pdoed of SGSENEO 


ree 
Nios 


PROTEST are: 1. is 


gue 


wigs asta a SHUALEN 
avent beamed by 'Oo! 
io an incident which ee curved about 
he was in the Tourist Departmeni.*? 


he 
ir 
oy 
i 
iy : 


TEs indicated iy Pari VeE.3.p.. tbe ‘final sentence is Largely. 2 
but not entirel correct._ = ore 


¥*Sce Part V.F.8._ oe ee ne ee BL ks ieee fh ete 


: 
i] 

4 oF a t 

S a 

Nbde naan saeeli 


Sah 
4¢ 
3 
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at the time cf the defection, NOSENKO was rooming. in 
with. Nikolay RESHETNYAK, a representative of the Inter- 
Branc inistry — . 
of Foreign Affairs, ESNETNYAK toldWesayeme® that NOSENKO 


but it was aSsumed that NOSENKO was “Intelligence” and had 
CREST rate os ey pe Rake KB SN 
erie uy tne KGB in- 
ccnpection with the NOSENKO - defection. KESHETNYAK also toid S83 
ae -- = SD that he had attended the Noscow. trial of NOSENAO, ~ 


the KGB might go go far as to sence sonecac United 
States to locate and kill NOSENKO. Finally, he-has -reported: 
. . on the dismissa! of large numbers of KGB officer's, in- 
cluding GRIBANOV and Yuriy GUK, and other repercussions 
within the KGB of NOSENKO's deiecticn (see Part 111.1.4.) 


6, GAMKRELIDCE | 


NOSENKO's service in the American Department was cor- 
fimaedin the fall of 1964. by the Soviet mathematician R.V. 
GAMKRELIDZE.*** At that time an American scientist brought. ° 
up with GAMKRELIDZE the subject of the ABEL-POWERS exchango®*** 


ng ¥ See Part otel aCe 
a ; #& NOSENKO identified RESHETNYAK as a Ukrainian Ministry of .— 
Foreign Affairs officer on the stafr of the Disarmament 
Delegation, Asked on 24 January 1904 whether RESHETNYAK 
might be suspicious of his absences for meetings with CIA, .. 
NOSENKO replied: "Me thinks I'm KG3...so of course there's 
‘ no problem if I come back late." CP Se 
ported that RESHETNYAK had been disiissed.1rom the KGB as 
a@ result of. the defection of NOSENKO. CIA has no other — 
- yeports of RESHETNYAK having served in the. KG3. 
#*® GAMKRELIDZE is suspected of. having connections with Soviet 
Intelligence because of his statements and actions, as 
we 1 as his unusual freedc= of movement, often alone, while cea 
on visits to the United States, When approached by a CIA = * — .. .°L. | 
representative with a recruitment proposal in 1964, GAM- — ; 
KRELIDZE declined but. added that he “welcomed the op- 
portunity—to-meet-with—an American intelligence officer... 
since this enabled him to compare the Soviet Intelligance 
officers he has met with their American counterparts," , 
During this meeting, GAMKRELIDZE raised the subject of 
NOSENKO again, describing-him as “obviously a traitor to 
his country." - in 3 ep eee ee es od i See ok ree es 
@€@® The exchange of the KCB. Illegal Rudolf Ivanovich ABEL = oe a: 
uo -- €or Francis Gary POWERS, the U-2 pilot, took place.in .. fey oo eg 
ey February—1962.—_ Seer eet ea 


eps 
pied Ee OS eae 
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and aszed whether the Russian pecri¢ had been tole aboat ito. 

‘GAMKRELIDZE replied that they hed not been held < Facials ‘but 
knew it had taken place since there Mee “aeite ager apevine™ in 
Moscow. AS an example, he Said that it wos in this way that he 
had heard about the NOSENEKO defectzna and Lis significance. Ez- 
panding, GAMKRELIDZE stated that the “qracevine" indicated 


ta ab tne; Map hea pag Rehan 2': 
: : 


the cefection “was very danadgios ts Soviet Intellige ee in 
NOSENKS was the Chief of the American Neetion, and ne “new 
identities of all Soviet ayEnes aie the united States," 


"7, GOLITSYN . . ‘ 


The defector COLITSYN is tae cally source Se onftrmation on 
NOSEXEO's KGB career wno claims tye have been porsonvliy acquaanted i ; 
with him. GOLITSYN. said that he met NGOENKO tor the faicst time in 
1953 vhen visiting the American Depariment of the KG Gerand Chief 
Directorate on busaness, and that he suw ard spoke with NUSENYO on 


‘2 number of occasions subsequently, Most fecentiy in 2759. © This 


first-hand information from GOUT Ts however, as not always con- 
sistent either internaliy or in vomparison wath that supplied py 


-NOSENKO. 


-CléA has no record that GOLITSYN, pricr to the publicit ty 
attenging NOSENKO' s defection, ever mentivned him by name or in 
connection with ie KGB Second Chierl Dirtctorate. On 1% March 
1962, prior to NOSENKO's first contact with CLA, GOLITSYIN was 
shown NCSENKO's name aes those of other Soviets in Geneva fo. 
the Cisarmament Conference He faried to comment on it. 


On 26 June 1962, after CIA'S initial mectings with NOSENKO 
anda kecause of the large overlap of NUSENKO's information ané 
contacts with GOLITSYN's, one of the ClA case officers who. had. 
met NOSENKO in Geneva met with GOLITSYN to cbhtain his comments 
cn some of the NOSENKO material. GOLLTSY!! was told thar CIA had 
received in Switzerland an anonymcus let:er which reported cer- 
tain information from within the «5B; the CIA official stated 
to GCLITSYN that the urnformatien so closely overla spped his own 


reporting, including prominent mention of COLITSYN's friends GUK, : 


KOVSHUK, ané CHUPANOV, that the possibility of disinfernation . 

was suspected, perhaps in relation to GO'ITSYN's cwn defaction. 

Ten major items from NOSENKO were discussed with GOLITSYN, all 

pertaining to Seccnd Chief Directorat: operations, and a list 

of 15 names was shown him, identified as namcs of Second Chief 

Directorate personnel whom the letter writer had named. Among 

these names was (fnu) NCSENKO, and GOLITSYN indicated he had 

previously reported on him; CIA records, however, show that . 

GOLITSYN had reported only on: one Aleksandr Fedoseyevich NOSENKO,. . 
who ha@ been a KGB officer in Japan when -RASTVOROV Gefected to pot ae 
the U.S. in 1954. GOLITSYN made ro SUEEneT comments on these 
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say that there ‘were serious signs of aL eUAECeeee ion (a what he. 
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prance ae 
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had seen; he wanted to.seé the fwiT information on the case. 
Subsequently GOLITSYN made numerous. demands for this informa-— 


eh Seana ee 
1 


“recalled the’ June eed “letter” ta -Swztzerland and 


of ‘the: Second ee Directorate. peewee Ba ola American; citizens. 


Pe ocerireee forts.:to: ““break™ NOSENKO,, tna ae: 


tion, complaining_to Attorney General i poreee Se ane enter emai ae 
‘CIA officials because his request nad’ net been grantee oe 


On 10 February 1964 NOSENKO' s: deteatiox from the - Soviet. bien? 
ment delegation. in: Geneva, Switzerland, was publicized,- including 
‘ ; an: GOLTFSY WN heard this news: ‘he immediately. 


to it;-he thereupon: stated? that fe ‘recalled NOSENKO-“as (a “tember: BOE ah yd oe 


- gonttsyn On: 11 February. 1964 red 


was. given’ some. Bb ekgrou on. the. case and an: and ircation 


ee ~ AP SE ECRET 
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“yesecvarions 2 aksut NOSENKO* 's° “pona - fides. “Cver the next seve 


ee 


mor.ths GOLITSYN was provided with material. from the 1952 and 1964 
meetings with NOSENKO in Switzerland, ana a2 his request was s up- 
plied with all the available biogrephic daz2 to-assist himin _. 


analyzing the KG3 operation, On 29 June 1654; GOLITSY was inver-_ 


viewed in detail on the subject of NCSENKO. Ge confirmed Woorn. 
KO's identity as the 50 of the former Mir. eter of Sash atlding 
and said that he was a AGB officer who hed xorked in tne American 
Department and the Tourist Department cf che XGB's Second Cher 
Directorate. He was shown a photogr 2ph of NOSENKO (not buried 

in a photo spread, but singly) and he said that the photograph : 
Gepicted NOSEKO, GOLITSYN suid he knew this bocause he wes pere 
sonally acquainted with NOSENKO, having met him two of three 
tines an the U.S. Embassy Section While tnere on KGE Firs: Chief 
Lirectorate business im 1953. He had slso seen NOSENKO cccasion- 
ally at work during 1355 and +359, and when GCLITSYN asked him 


whore he was working 1n 1959, ee teld iim that he was in 

the Tourist oepartiment. Finelly OLITSS said, he and NOSEUKO 

knew ore another throuch their eenal Erienishi ps with Yu. ©. 
GUK, Via. CHURANOV, ana Ye.G.. KASHCHEYEV." A. cording to GOLITSYN, 


NOSIRKO Served in the U.S. Fnbass Section from 1953 uncil 1957 
or 1958 and@ was specifically reaponsicle for KG coverace of Aner- 
ican military personnel wn Mescew during the first year of this 


period. For the remainder of his service in the U.S. Embassy 
. Section, until 1957 or 1953, GOLITSYN said. NOSENKO may have had 


these .same responsibilities or ne may nave heen working against 


'. other Embassy personnel or correspondents. He was definitely in 


the American Department during this entire period. In 1957 or 
1958, NOSENKO transrerred to the Tourist Department and wis a 
senioc case officer there as of 1959. °* GCLIPSYN was certain that 
NOSENKO did not work in the Anerican Department of the Second 
Chief Directorate at any tiise during 1960. ‘This he said ne xnew 
because he had visited the U.S. Embassy Section on at least three 
occasions during the early part of 1960 and again in about Decem- 
ber 1960 (sic, accually January 1961)."** COLITSYN sa:d that he 


knew in detail who was in the section, and that he wou.d nave 
‘known if NOSENKO had been there, particularly if he were the 


es Chief. sane 


procoer aa and has consistently. denied ever seeing cr aera 
ing him. After the defection, NUSENKO was asked what he knew 
of GOLITSYN. He imnediately gave a detailed account of 
an incident which GCLITSYN himseif had previously reported 
to CIA: GOLITSYN and KASHCHEYEV in 1951 or 1952 had written 
a letter to the Central Committee of the Comaunist Party 
proposing a reorganization and redirection of First Chief. 
Directorate intelligence. activities: as a result of this ~~ 
letter COLITSYN and KASHCHEYEV had been received by MALENKOV 
an@ STALIN, and their proposals were accepted. This was 
NOSENKO's first mention of KASHCHEYEV, but he added at this 
time tuat he was personally acquainted with him, ‘had: seen 
him periodically at KGB Headquarters, sometimes had a drink 


eal 


Pie Brees ah Suk Leet x: 


wick, 0. 


+ Bilghe nt etens featianete spe: 


“with him-aftér work, and fad once’ ‘entertained KASHCHEYEV at ~~ 
‘his dacha in-1953 of 1954.. GOLITSYN. saw NOSENKO's reply to 
his question prior to making the above statement, and KOS=N-. . 


+21 Semen ane pores Hee nee setae 


eee 


KO's claims of friendships with Yu.1. GUK and V.A. GEERANCV 
were includea in the file GOLITSYN studied. 


‘(Peotnotes. continued on. next paye.) 
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(Ccntinuation of footnotes fron preceding pase+) 


** This chronology differs fran that provided by NOSENKO and. = = 
described previously: . Azcarding to NOSENKO,-he served in # : 
the American Department to mid-1955, in the Tourist Depart- 
ment from 1955 until January 1960, in the American Depart- 
ment during 1960 and 196!, ard again in the Tourist Depart-. 
ment from 1962 until his 3efection, NOSENKC's confirmed 
1955 oper inst BvVRSI and his 1957 operations ; ite 
against € and Gisella HARRIS tend to confirm vig 3 a 
his connection with tGurast operations in 1956 and 1957. 


: *** GOLITSYN had spoken as early as December i961 of these 
visits to the U.S. Embassy Section. 


***e*GOLITSYN had earlier reported that G.I. GRYAZNOV was acting 
as the assistant of the ch:ef cf section at this time. He 
has never identified the Deputy Chief of the U.S, Embassy 
Section nor indicated that such a position was on the 
table of organization. 
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Tapodog «fey 


the aa sat ae in the: U:S. 


‘Tabesay. in Moscow. “the following ie. j 
from the transcript of her remarks: . ays ne _ Sk eae ee 
Question: Do you know anything about NOSENKO, the one wha 5 ay) 


Gefected in Geneva? 


I didn't have any real infcrmation. 1 heard: ecma 
gossip, and the gossip was that he is the sen of 
a general, that his mother is Jewish, and that hidg 
nother was always involved in sone Dlackmarketing, 
that his father had great concern over the family, 
This is, you know, idle talk. I don't really Know-- 
it was just gossip. 


Question: Would you say that this idle talk wus among FG!s 
people or-~ -- Hee 

You know, 1 didn't knew many EGR people, o It way 

only tr. SVIPIN.* 


But he told you about this? 


He didn't tell me, he rold FF EMR Sis: f 
husband], ahe--you know, they Lire to think they 

are all-powerful, that tlis man of course will 

be exterminated one cay. They always repeat it. 

Well, somel-cdy committed suicide. The old de- ; 
fector, that GUZENKO, [ think. Yeae-l read in : 
the paper. 


Questions But what vere you saying about this Geneva NOSENKO? | 
* is mother is Jewish, his. father was a general. 
What was his father in? 


I really den't know. 


- < Question: Were there others who suffered as a result of this? 


I really don't know. .I never heard. I never knew 
Q that defector. I never knew. He wasn’t a KGB 
: : "4 person, a : 
Question: I beg your pardon? 


He wasn't a KGB person, NOSENKO. 


officer. under cover of the Teruo for Science: ‘and ; : Poca" 
Technology (GKKNR) during the period of. her husband's en-. sf — | 
_ ployment ee ee), bach and later head i unit. _con= ee - 


i a friendly. association with 
ee the date of her defection. 
i ; a KGB officer who pareicipates in“the PENKOVSKIY’ “nvestigation 
(see. Part VI.D.7.b. ). 


Question: | 


' Question; 
een 


During a later debriefing by CIA, Gg Sy 
‘sourcing of this information. All of it ‘except that concerning 
‘the micro ° ae in 


visited the 


—_ 


‘The fellow from Geneva? 


No. He wasn't a KGR persona. 


ene Hates tee 


No? What was he? 


-He was a civilian, b think. 


- You never heard anything about his family, his 


friends? 
No. 
But you say he was not a \ob perscn? 


I say I will tell you one thing: They don't have 
much gossip on these things. It is. never safe. 
So gessip isn't popular. s&esides, ‘each of then 
have their own grudge, sort of department, and he 
knows very little except gossip, very little goas- 
sip from outside. And so, for imstance, maybe 
Mr. SVIRIN wasn't in a position to know about 


this person ‘straight, so he repeated the tiny 


scraps he heard. 


And that was only that he had a Jewish mother and 
a general fcr 2 father, but nething about hin. 


. Nothing... 1 don't aAnow., Everybody, was saying 
“that he was detestable, when he ran away. ile 


tipped Americans... He tipped the Americans 
about the sicrophones and things in the Embassy. 


In the Embassy in Moscow? 
In Moscow, yes. 
But yet, he was not a KGB person? 


But you know every Russian who is allowed to see 

foreigners is. connected [in some way with the KGB}. 

You know, a KGB person is considered to be a person sees 
who works at this place, as an oificer, and every- ees 
body else involved is somehow related to the KGB. 

but not KGB persons themselves. 


Clarified her 


—_ 5 —— rpaeias SVIR 


RIN when he 
Ria: The infor- 


to the Soviets by eveating | the fact of the aicrophones to” “U. as 
authorities<— os 
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Ii. Soviet Journalisy KORG 


: In Getober 16t6, Yu. KRORGEEV, who said ce wos a Soviet 
journalist, offered to write avstery on the lite of the family of 
a "Seoviet secret ascent" for the drench ageurtive Mauris Match #88 
- The stery was to cencern NOSENSO's family and thcir Tife im Mos- 
cow since NOSENKO's defection. A short bistsround statement cn 
NOSENKO which KOROLEY haaded| Paris Match editers stated in part: 
. "NCSENRO, about 36-38, an offfeer of the toviet Secret Police. 
“. organization, detected to the USA without Lis fastiy about two 
years ago and.ashed for politics] asylima in the Uso, it was 
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*— The JomNses 


: ; NUSENKD is disescsed in dgtail in 
: Par t Viv ares : 


soviet width aetel 
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cu MRR 6 ENKG provided information i QR isce Vert Vi.ds5.c.).. 


wee See Part Lilt. for more details concerning KOLOLAY's over 
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granted to him. That was.the most serious defeat .! the 
Security organs as NOSENKO occupied important positions in espion- 


age and counterespionage departments and also was ctosely acquainted 
With the country's leading ‘tamiltes and homes." 
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